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It Stays Right With You 


Cooper-of-Bennington is the originator of the 
Spring Needle Knit fabric that has become so 
popular with people who wish to be well under- 
clothed. For nearly forty years he has been 
making the machines that knit this peculiar stitch 
and running the factory that produces the 


Original Spring-Needle 
Knit Underwear 
Made by Cooper-of-Bennington 


He is known among underwear men as the master 
craftsman of the industry. ‘This is because no one has 
ever been able to duplicate the skill with which he 
operates the machines that knit this soft, springy, body- 
fitting fabric. Cooper-of-Bennington Underwear fits all 
over without pressure. It stretches easily with every 
move, but it always springs right back to its knitted 
shape and washing won't take out the spring. 








New York 


218-220 Fifth Ave. 


WVilsox Brey 


Sole Distributors 


St. Louis Chicago 
1021 Washington Ave. -528-536 S. Sth Ave. 


Louisville Paris , 
225-226 Tyler Bldg. 28 Rue de Trevise 
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Here follow the Standards of Practice adopted by the magazines of 
America at the convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 


at Toronto in July: 


Magazines Standards of Practice 


E believe the magazine publisher 
is a trustee of the millions of homes 
whose entertainment and cultiva- 

tion he strives to promote, and we therefore 
set up the following standards in the light 
and obligation of his trusteeship: 

1. We commit ourselves, without reserva- 
tion, to the Truth emblem of the A. A. 
C. of W. 

. Wecommit ourselves to ceaséless vigilance 
to see that every advertisement we pub- 
lish shall measure up to that Truth 
emblem. 

. We commit ourselves to stand at all 
times for clean and wholesome editorial 
and text matter and free from advertis- 
ing influence. 

. We commit ourselves to our advertisers 
and agents to maintain an absolute 
uniformity of advertising rates. 

. We commit ourselves to definite state- 
ments and to independent audits showing 
the quantity and distribution of our cir- 
culation. 

. We commit ourselves to maintaining the 
highest standards of character and 
capacity in appointing advertising agents. 


. Wecommit ourselves to continued opposi- 


tion to free press bureaus and otheragents 
for free publicity. 


3. We commit ourselves to consider all 


matter for the publication of which we 
accept payment as advertising matter, 
and to so mark it that it will be known 
as such. 


. We commit ourselves to continue to 


give our constant attention to the physi- 
cal presentation of advertising, in the 
way of paper, press work and general 
typographical excellence to the end that 
advertising may secureits highest possible 
efficiency. 


. We commit ourselves to fair and friendly 


competition both toward our fellow 
periodical publishers and toward all other 
competitors selling legitimate advertising 
of whatever form. 


. We commit ourselves to work always 


with increasing zeal to do everything in 
our power to advance the cause of adver- 
tising as the great modern servant of 
the business world and of the general 
public. 


SuNsET, the Pacific Monthly, subscribes to and endorses these Standards 
of Practice. We will admit to our advertising columns only such announce- 
ments as we believe to be honest, believable advertising statements. 














General Manager. 
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One reason why Kranich & Bach 
pianos have the sturdy strength that 
lasts for generations is because all the 
“skeleton” rims are trimmed and fitted 
by men of long experience—the one in 
the picture having done the same work for 
us for nearly twenty years. 

Notching the bridge on the sounding board is 
another operation that cannot be done by ma- 
chinery, and where human skill and experience 
count for much in producing clear and sustained tone. 

In our factory this important work is done by men some 
of whom have been with us for more than quarter of a century. 


Kranich & Bach 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Created with thousands of bits of wood, felt and glue—materials of little natural permanence 
—the attainment of LASTING EXCELLENCE in piano construction is one of the most mar- 
vellous examples of human ingenuity in the world’s history, and is insured in most pleasing 
measure only through the time-honored Kranich & Bach policy of BUILDING EVERY PART 
of the instrument from start to finish under one roof 
and under watchful supervision that demands 
‘mechanical perfection in every detail no matter how 
minute—a policy followed by no other manufacturer 
of high-grade player pianos. 








Supreme 
in Tone and 
Artistic Merit 




















The address of the Kranich & Bach dealer nearest 
to you will be sent on request, together with a 
copy of our beautiful Golden Anniversary Booklet 
entitled ‘‘Fifty Years of Kranich & Bach Quality.”’ 


KRANICH & BACH 


237 East 23rd Street New York City 
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Sunset for October- 


WET OR DRY? Two sides of a question which is occupying the public mind as the 
wecks draw on toward election time in various states. One writer 
takes the position that the issue is purely a moral one in the face of which the plea of commercial 
necessity has no standing; the other insists that commercial justice has its rightful place in a moral 
issue and that to ignore it is immoral, Both articles are strongly anti-saloon. 














THE FOURTH CRY OF “EUREKA!” The story of the shaggy realm 


of Humboldt, in northern Cali- 
fornia, and its seaport, the largest town in America with a commerce borne wholly by sea. Rufus 
Steele has been exploring in this forested principality, almost adjacent to the metropolis of the 
Pacific Coast and only now awakened by the hail of the locomotive along an overland railway. 

















AUTOBIRDS OF PASSAGE.. The hardy Sunset car which started on its long 


flight under the winter sunshine of the Mexican 
border reaches in October the famous Cariboo Trail, in British Columbia, and heads straight for 
the sombre forests and the adventurous wilderness of the country of the Fraser. 




















THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION MURAL PAINTINGS 


Reproduced in colors with latest views of the “City of Color’ by the Golden Gate. 








THE PULSE OF THE PACIFIC. Az . illustrated review of Pacific Coast 


affairs. 





October Fiction 


THE GIFT SHI P, by James Francis Dwyer. A vivid yarn by a master of vivid yarns, 


a tale of treasure seeking and of wild doings on distant seas. 





Illustrated by Louis Rogers. 


LITTLE CHICKEN, by Grant Carpenter, first of a little trilogy of Old Chinatown 


in San Francisco, wherein Quan Quock Ming, rascal-philosopher, 
reappears. Illustrated by Arthur Cahill. 


THE DESPERADO, >y Hugh Johnson. The story of an outlaw’s sacrifice. Illus- 


trated by Maynard Dixon. 


THE DANCING PARTNER, by Winona Godfrey. How the Little Hungarian 


took the steps to happiness. Illustrated by Louis 




















Rogers. 


THE ALLISON PEARLS, a story of Lanagan, the Amateur Detective, by Edward 


H. Hurlbut. This second instalment of the story ~ 
envelops several of its personages in a cloud of suspicion, Tlustrated by Arthur Cahill. 





INTERESTING WESTERNERS. SUNSET SERVICE BUREAU. 
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Better flavored baking 
and cooking 


is possible by using Carnation 





calls for milk or cream. It is 
richer and of better flavor 
‘than ordinary milk — more 






































(43 economical than cream. 


Se It makes everything cooked with it 
//}| rich and of splendid flavor. 


CARNATION MILK 


From Contented Cows 





is clean, sweet, pure milk with nothing taken 
out but part of the water and nothing is 
added. It is safe milk—even in hot weather. 





Carnation Jumbles 
Two cups sugar; 114 cup butter; 
3 eggs; 4% cup Carnation Milk; 
¥% cup cold water; 1 teaspoon 
vanilla; 14 teaspoon salt; 4 tea- 
spoons baking powder; 5 to 6 cups 
flour. Mix ingredients in order 
given, sifting baking powder and 
salt with first four cups of flour. 
Add as much more flour (1 or 2 
cups) as may be needed to make 

dough stiff enough to roll thin 
without sticking. Roll as thin as 
possible; cut out with doughnut 
cutter; brush over tops with clear 
Carnation Milk, then sprinkle well 
with sugar and bake in a quick 
oven until lightly browned. A 
us, piece of sheet iron, cut to fit oven, 
f is best for baking cookies. 
Paste this ii: your Cook Book. 




















It is hermetically 
sealed against all 
contamination. 


When you phone your 


grocer for a supply, © 


also ask him for ‘“The 
Story of Carnation 
Quality’’—with choice 
recipes —or write us 
for it. 


Pacific Coast 
Condensed Milk Co. 
General Offices: 
SEATTLE, U.S. A. 
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to find such information 





ae DEPBRTHENT/ 


advertisements of hotels, 
resorts, communities and colonization companies. 
the announcements appearing in these columns have been investigated 
and are believed to be trustworthy. 
not accept any advertisement that will not stand investigation. 


€ 

If, after a careful consideration of these advertisements, the reader fails ‘ 
as is desired, his attention is called to the BS 

SUNSET SERVICE Bureau in the editorial section of this magazine. % 
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Independent Trips 


AROUND 




























moderate cost, with so 
many comforts that a 
woman can make the trip 
unaccompanied. First-class through- 
out. Start any time, from any point; remain 
as long as you please in the places that most 
interest you. Tickets good two years, 
Travelers’ Checks Good All Over the World 
Write for ‘‘Independent Around the World’’ Booklet 
OELRICHS & CO., Gen. Agts., 5 Broadway, N. Y. 
H. Claussenius &Co., Chicago © Robert Capelle, San Francisco 
Alloway & Champion, ‘Winnipeg Cent’) Nat’ | Bank, St. Louis 


NORTH GERMAN 
LLOYD 
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iG atgQSNS S Direct Service to 
\// \’Brazil-Uruguay- Argentina 


Luxurious Steamers of 12, 00 tons, 
especially designed for travel in the 
tropics, be New York on alter- 
nate Saturdays, 

Plan to Visit South America 

at Your Earliest Opportunity 
Write for illustrated booklet, tour 
schedules, etc. 

Busk & Daniels, Gen. Agts. 
302 Produce Exchange, New York 
R LOCAL AGENTS 


LANPORTeHOLT LINE 


A NEW VAGATION SPOT FOR YOU 


HOTEL BRENTWOOD 
VANCOUVER ISLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Just a four hours delightful boat trip across Puget Sound 
from Seattle to Victoria—described as “more English than 
old England”—then a half hour’s ride via electric railway, 
or a motor trip north from Victoria on the famous Saanich 
P eninsula to Brentwood Bay. The Hotel is a combination 
of the charm of an English Inn with American comforts. 
Recreation in every form—riding, motoring, tennis, hunt- 
ing, fishing, yachting, motor boat racing, bathing. After- 
noon tea served on the broad verandas—dancing and 
indoor games for evenings. Most delightful climate on 
American continent—warm lazy days and cool nights— 
refreshing sleep under blankets. 

















For full information or reservations, write 


BRENTWOOD HOTEL BRENTWOOD BAY, B. C. 
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TROLLEY TOURS 








THROUGH 
S Southern California’”! 
LOS THE IDEAL, POPULAR, ECONOMICAL § 
ANGELES WAY TO COMPLETE KNOWLEDGE : 
The most rapidly OF THE LAND OF WONDER 
growing of the great 
American Cities ”  saaricigg for our beautifully illustrated booklet 
siren “Trolley Trips Through Wonderland,” an 
Population interesting story of “Southland” tours. It is FREE 


ith environs, 1915 : sua ; 
(w 600,000 : ) for the asking, and teems with information about all 


the points of greatest interest on The World’s Greatest 
Electric Transportation System. 1000 miles of 
Standard Railway through ‘‘The land of heart’s 


desire.” 
B.D SESON’ 
TROLLEY TR IP 
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PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
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Yosemite National Park 


Every American citizen who has a just 
pride in his country should see Yo- 
semite National Park. There are not 
many real playgrounds in America— 
not many spots deemed worthy of 
government supervision and govern- 
ment protection. Yosemite is one of 
the few. It is the Nation’s camp 
ground, the ideal place for a vacation. 


Every one of the points of interest 
within the park is an inspiration, a 
revelation. 


The trip is not difficult. With the 
modern means of transportation it can 
be made as easily and as comfortably 
as any ordinary pleasure trip. And 
the cost is nominal. 


In the heart of the national park is 
Sentinel Hotel, rates $3 to $4 per day; 
$20 to $25 per week. At the end of the 
railroad is Hotel del Portal, rates $4 
per day. 


Write to the Yosemite Valley Railroad 
Company, Merced, California, for 
folder or call on any Southern Pacific 
agent. 


A beautiful illustrated souvenir booklet, 
free from advertising matter, 32 pages 
in full colors, may be obtained by send- 
ing one dollar to the Yosemite Valley 
Railroad Company. 
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THE WONDERLAND OF THE PACIFIC 


The Most Beautiful —The Most Fertile _ 
And the Most Densely Populated 
Tropical Island in the World. 


Majestic Volcanoes —Wonderful Temples — Famous Botanical 
Gardens — Glorious Scenery — Excellent Rail and Motor 
Roads—Splendid Hotels—English Spoken Everywhere 


To JAVA via AUSTRALIA 


The Best and Most Interesting Route The San Francisco 
and Vancouver Mail Lines connect in SYDNEY with the 
Fast and Magnificent New Mail Steamers of the 


Royal Packet S. N. Company 
(K. P. M.) 

Sailing Monthly for Java and Singapore via Queensland 

Coast, Port Moresby (New Guinea), Torres straits; Port 

Darwin, and Macassar (Celebes). Only 16 Days’ steam 

from Sydney to Java, calling at Six Ports en Route. 


ROUND PACIFIC TOUR 


San Francisco or Vancouver to Sydney, thence to Java, Singa- 
pore, and Hongkong, returning via Japan. Round Fare $555. 
First class throughout. 





For all information and literature apply to 


HIND, ROLPH & CO. San c. P.R.CO. 
RAYCOMB, WHITCOMB & CO, ) Francisco Vancouver 


Royal Packet S. N. Company 


56 Pitt Street, Sydney, Australia 
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Come by Way of Seattle 
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—-Visitors to the Pacific Coast Know Seattle to Be the 
Headquarters of cAmerica’s Scenic Wonderland— 


ALL the quiet grandeur of the Puget Sound region; all the marvels of a thousand emerald 
isles; all the majesty of the Olympics, the Cascades, Mt. Rainier and its National Park; all 
the glamour of outings along trout streams and enchanting cruising waters; all the splendid 
automobile boulevards and systematically built highways through sylvan wilderness, all are 
reached directly and most readily from Seattle, the Queen City of the Pacific Northwest. 

FROM Seattle also one embarks on the world famous voyage over the protected inside 
passage—a thousand miles of panoramic natural wonders—to the storied harbors and pic- 
turesque retreats of Alaska’s rugged Southern shores. 

ALL these unrivalled attractions are endowed with the most genial, the most refreshing, 
and the most invigorating summer climate in all the world. 

BE sure to route your ticket via Seattle. Let us help you. Use the Sunset offices and 
staff in Seattle, as your Western Agent—to arrange your trip to enable you to see all the 
more important things at least cost of time and money, to post you as to the character and 
desirability of Hotels and Resorts, or to serve you in any other way you may find to your 
advantage. The services of SuNsET Office in this City in this connection are subject to your 
command, without any charge whatever. You are free to use the office as headquarters 
while in Seattle. This invitation extends to every SUNSET reader. 

THE building of the Government Railroad in Alaska will cause tremendous 
development in a number of districts. Special attention will be given in- 
guiries regarding the mineral resources and industrial development of Alaska. 










Washington and Alaska Department—SUNSET MAGAZINE 


218 Globe Building 


Seattle, Washington 











Surround yourself with the 
homelike atmosphere of the 


| Hotel 


A hotel built around the words comfort, 
| courtesy and convenience. 


Washington Annex 


——W hile in Seattle— 




















llormn IPERRY 


Madison Street and Boren Avenue 


SEATTLE 


Hotel Perry caters to exclusive transient and permanent guests. 


It is absolutely fireproof and is furnished according to the most 
modern ideas of luxury, comfort and refinement. It commands 
a magnificent view of Puget Sound, the Cascades and the 
Olympics European Plan 


Rooms with bath, $2.00 a day and upward. 
Send for descriptive, profusely illustrated booklet of Hotei 
Perry, Seattle and the surrounding Puget Sound country. 


B. H. BROBST, Manager 


















200 rooms—all facing outward. Suites for families 
and parties. Strictly fireproof construction. 


Rates, $1.00 per day up. J. H. DAVIS, Propr. 




























“Near Everywhere” 
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A BIT OF THE SEATTLE WATERFRONT WHERE SHIPS FROM THE ORIENT MEET TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAINS 





The Skyline Changes—Why?r 


Compare this picture with that of the Seattle waterfront a few years ago. ‘THIS looks 
like a city, doesn’t it? What will it be a few years hence? 

What will it be when the full benefits of the tremendous improvements now under way are felt? What will 
it be when the great Lake Washington Canal is completed—when the East Waterway, the Central Water- 
front, the Salmon Bay, the Smiley Cove, the Lake Washington Ferry, the enlarged East Waterway, the 
West Seattle Ferry improvements are completed? We 
are spending $6,000,000 for the benefit of shipping and we 
know that this money is being spent for Greater Seattle. 
We are not losing any sleep over the outcome. 












Give these facts a little thought! Over $124,130,854 worth 
of commodities were handled over Seattle wharves last year. 
Vessels numbering 4220 with a total tonnage of 8,050,049 
arrived at or departed from Seattle in that period. The 
total value of domestic imports reached $38,: 3; of 
foreign imports, $25,898,466; of domestic exports, 
$39,932,788; of foreign exports, $19,917,317. 













Seattle has twelve miles of harbor. Improvements in the 
Duwamish River will add ten miles more. With Lake 
Washington* Canal completed, the line of navigation in 
Lake Washington will be approximately fifty; add to this 
nineteen miles of frontage on Mercer Island. Seattle is 
one of the safest ports in the world to enter. The tem- 
perature is the mildest of any port situated so far north. 










Forty-nine regular steamship lines, local, domestic and 
foreign, operate out of this port. Eleven transcontinental 
railways have terminals in Seattle and offer the connect- 
ing link between the Orient and what we call ‘‘the East.” 









Isn’t Seattle worth your earnest study? Don’t you want 
to know more about a city that has so tremendous, so 
vital a grip on prosperity and development? 






Write for information, literature, etc. 


PUGET SOUND TOURISTS AND HOMESEEKERS BUREAU 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











LL BE A DEEP-SEA HARBOR IN I9I5 WHEN LAKE WASHINGTON CANAL IS COMPLETED 


N IN THE CENTER OF SEATTLE WI 
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_ Mt. Tamalpais 


over ““The Crookedest 
Railroad in the World’”’ 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can over- 
look, and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country, should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais 
Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of 
San Francisco; a sail across the Golden Gate, 
the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car 
ride, third-rail system, along the shore of the 
Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 
not a cog road and no steep inclines; an un- 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 
ocean. You see it all from Mt. Tamalpais and 
want to go again. 


For full information inquire at 
any railroad passenger office, or 


Ticket Office 


874 Market Street, San Francisco 
Sausalito Ferry, San Francisco 






















Double bowknot and San Francisco Bay as seen 
from top of Mt. Tamalpais 























Hotel Stewart) 


GEARY STREET, ABOVE UNION SQUARE | 


San Francisco | 


European Plan $1.50aday up, American Plan $3.50adayup. | | 
Motorbus meets all trains and steamers. 

























ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS 
Hottest and most curative springs in the 
world. Modern hotel. 
Waters and mud are 
Rheumatism, kidney 
successfully treated. 


highly radioactive. 
and stomach troubles | 
Resident physician. Al- 
titude 2000 feet. Home grown vegetables. 
Dairy and chicken ranch. American plan 
table. California's ideal resort. 


ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS CO, 








Arrowhead Springs, Calif. 

























NSURE YOUR INCOME 


Make yourself safe in case of accident or sickness. Com- 


pensation for disability from pneumonia, pleurisy, rheu- 
matism, fevers, burns, bruises, fractures, amputations, 
appendicitis, etc Let us tell you how little Income 


Insurance costs in the largest health and accident insur- 


ance company in the world 


Continental Casualty Company 


H. G. B,. ALEXANDER, President 
_ Over $13, 500, 000 paid i in claims to about 500,000 policy holders 


J. E. BETTS, Resident Manager 








In all the World no Waters like these 


| Wilbur Hot Sulphur Springs 


COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Hot Mud Baths naturally heated and medicated 
Hot and Cold Sulphur Baths 
Cure Rheumatism, Malaria, Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles 
Open all year. 
Address J. W. Cuthbert, Wilbur Springs, Cal., via Williams, or 
Information Bureau S. °. Co., 884 Market St., San Francisco 





——_———_ 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street; Chicago 
Pacific Building, San Francisco Alaska Building, Seattle 


New York Boston Cincinnati 








WE MANUFACTURE 


The famous IMPERIAL PUMPS for Oilor 
Water Wells 


R. H. HERRON CO. 
Affiliated with 
OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Main Office and Shop, Los Angeles, Cal. Branches in all California Oil Fields 











The McConway & Torley Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sore MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


JANNEY COUPLER 











Alaska Commercial Bldg., San Francisco 
SRNR A hate Rate a ih at cE A fae in are Eh a cial Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
Leb shia iennh ssh ch vbkaeaenns bape ebeseetobans the Seutlinun Padiie Gassanp and its ofied lines 
REE is sv ennchseusvecbscteessccusentsenoesbnesonenseesess Paciric Coast REPRESENTATIVES 
Re os 5505 sce Pavan iaata go i DEAD be Sotbin e We | McMULLIN & EYRE, Flood Building, San Francisco 
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75 Per Cent of 


North America’s Raisins 


Do you know that they are produced in Fresno County? 
This part of California has ideal conditions. There is no other place where 
such perfect raisins can be produced. 
California Raisins, Fresno County Raisins, are known everywhere. They 
are far superior to the imported product. 
It’s a It is a monopoly crop and must always be. If you get 
in on this monopoly you lay the foundation for certain suc- F 
cess and prosperity. Yet after all, this is just one of the hun- resno 
onopo iJ dreds of opportunities open within the borde rs of Fresno County, the most 
wonderful district of equal size in the world, with the world’s climates, Count 
scenery and many of the world’s industries within her bounds. y 
rop Opportunity ? It lies on every side. It’s here for YOU. 
Write for Information to Any of the Following: 
Fresno County Chamber of Commerce, Fresno, Cal. Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce. ee Cal. 


Sanger Chamber of Commerce....... Sanger, Cal. Fowler Chamber of Commerce. . .Fowler, Cal. 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce. . .C ‘oalinga, Cal. Parlier Chamber of Commerce....... Parlier, Cal. 
Selma Chamber of Commerce........ Selma, Cal. Riverdale Chamber of Commerce. Riverdale, Cal. 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce....... . Clovis, Cal. Laton Chamber of Commerce....... Laton, Cal. 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce... . Reedley, Cal. Kerman Chamber of Commerce....Kerman, Cal. 














CALIFORNIA 


AND PACIFIC COAST 


Nature’s Exposition 


cAND ALL-THE-YEAR VACATION GROUND 


Yosemite National Park San Joaquin and Santa Clara Valleys 
Mariposa Big Tree Grove Lake County Resorts and Springs 
Shasta Resorts Lake Tahoe Region 
Del Monte and Monterey Bay Points Klamath and Crater Lakes 
Paso Robles, Santa Barbara and Kings and Kern River Canyons 

Coast Country Santa Cruz, Mountains and Big Trees 
Los Angeles and its Beaches Sacramento Valley 
Pasadena, Riverside and Redlands San Francisco, Oakland and Bay Region 
Byron, Paraiso and Gilroy Hot Springs Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


THE EXPOSITION LINE—1915—FIRST IN SAFETY 


For beautifully illustrated booklet address CHAS. S. FEE, P. T. M., San Francisco 
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¥ Two Years Is a 
Lot of Time 


In the life of a Young Orange Grove. 
In the first two years the little tree 
develops its root system, gets a strong 
hold upon the ground, makesa sturdy 
trunk, and builds the foundation of 
the tree which is to carry a load of 


500 to 1000 pounds of fruit. 
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We Can Save Two Years 
on a Few Groves at 


J 
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Well Started, Ready to Grow 


These are thrifty trees, planted in good soil 
two years ago, well cared for, in the beauti- 
ful Fontana district, close to electric line, 
boulevard, town, school. Almost any kin 
or assortment of trees and varieties you 
want~— Navel and Valencia oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit. 


We Make These Terms 


Only One Fifth Cash. 
Balance of Principal in 3, 4, 5, and 6 years. 
Interest at 6‘ >. 


Low Charge for Caring for Groves for 
Non-Residents. 


Add three years time to the two years these 
groves are already grown, remember that 
groves are expected to begin to yield pro- 


fits the fifth year (often the fourth) and 
y you will see that these orange groves ought 
to produce a large part of their own pur- 


(] chase price. 
Ms THOMAS D. CAMPBELL & COMPANY 
) ) Washington Building 
Los Angeles 


Ie 
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An Oregon Hop Field 


Harvest Time in 
Oregon 


Of the 335,000 bales of hops grown in the 
United States, Oregon produces 151,000 bales, 
valued at $6,000,000; Wheat, $17,000,090; 
Oats, $5,000,000; Hay, $14,000,000; Fruit, 
$8,000,009, of which over $5,000,000 is paid 


for the Prune crop. 


A Crop Failure Has 
Never Occurred in 
Western Oregon 


The Rainy Season and Moist 
Ocean Winds Make a 


Failure Impossible 


Most of ‘the Hops, Prunes and Other Fruit 
Grown in Oregon, as well as 


$19,000,000 Dairy Products 
$14,000,060 in Hogs 


Come From the Territory Served By 
The Southern Pacific Company 


Booklets descriptive of the fertile 
territory along our Lines in Ore- 
gon free on application to the 
undersigned. 





John M. Scott, General Passenger Agent 
Portland, Oregon 
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Attention, Corn Farmers! 





Here is the evidence. If you want to grow corn in Sacramento County you can 
grow it. Corn will ripen here the same as in Illinois or Indiana or Iowa. But Sac- 
ramento County farmers are not raising much of it. They prefer to devote their 
land to more profitable crops. Corn is all right if you are content with ordinary 
returns from your land but if you want big money the opportunity is here to make 


it. 


Oranges and lemons, nuts, deciduous fruits, grapes, figs, alfalfa, berries, poultry 


—these are the products which the Sacramento farmer finds profitable. 


Sacramento County is coming right along. Farming is more pleasant here because 
the year ’round climate is more agreeable than in some other sections of this country. 
There are 632,108 acres in Sacramento County adaptable to farming and a govern- 
ment report says that every twenty acres will comfortably support a family. 
Twenty acres! Will your home county do as well? Incomes from $100 to $500 
an acre are not uncommon. Can you net $100 from a single acre of your land? 


Sacramento County needs farmers. They are coming but not fast enough. The 
early settler catches the big opportunity for natural increase of farm values. For 
instance during the decade from 1900 to 1910 the average per acre valuation of 
Sacramento County farm land jumped from $22.72 to $64.32. It will not stop at 
that figure by any means. This does not mean that every acre in the county is 
valued at $64. Not by a long shot. Some farms in Sacramento County are worth 
$1000 an acre—splendid farms producing enormous incomes. 


If you are a homeseeker and want to be put in touch with the advantages of Sac- 
ramento County, write for our literature. It is free for the asking. 


IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, SACRAMENTO 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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facts are sufficiently impressive. 













products, orchard products, gold, silver, oil, cement. 
centuries and its people would not want for a single necessity. There is room for 200,000 settlers 


Interfere With 
ur Haying? 


SECRETARY 


Didn’t bother the Kern County farm- 
ers this year, never does. When the 
Kern County farmer wants water he 
turns on the irrigation ditch. When 
he doesn’t want water he does not 
bother his head about an inopportune 
shower. Goes right ahead with his 
haying or cutting his wheat, or 
gathering his fruit. He knows that 
there is plenty of water when he 
needs it, none if he doesn’t want it. 
Isn’t that about as near an ideal way 
of farming as you could wish? 


Kern County was a pioneer in irriga- 
tion. The Kern River, a big broad 
stream right from the snowbanks of 
Mt. Whitney, sweeps right across the 
county. Over 270,000 acres of fertile 
and productive land are_ irrigated 
from this river at a cost not to exceed 
$1 per acre per season. That is cheap 
crop insurance, isn’t it! The Kern 
River carries an average flow of 800 
cubic feet per second with a flood flow 
of 2000 feet average per second. The 
flood waters are impounded. None 
of this vast water supply is allowed 


to go to waste. 


Kern County is an empire in itself. Every necessity is produced in the county—all sorts of farm 
You might bottle Kern County up for 


in our county. Are you one? Are you searching for opportunity? 


Send for illustrated literature. We want you to have only the facts about Kern County. The 


KERN COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE, BAKERSFIELD 


Kern County, California 
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GLENN COUNTY 


SURPRISED THE WHOLE WORLD 





Washington Navel Orange Tree, Planted Last Week 


in July 1913, 


That is correct—surprised the world with oranges ot the very 
finest quality, texture and color. No one thought that oranges 
could be grown so far north as Glenn county. Chance plantings 
produced excellent fruit. 


For successful orange culture the soil must be rich in plant food, 
deep, well-drained, easily worked; the subsoil must be porous 
and open, free from hardpan and alkali. There must be no 
chance for frost and the climate must be sufficiently warm to 
bring out the rich golden color and piquant flavor of the fruit. 


Glenn County has every element necessary for successful Citrus 
Fruit Culture. 


One firm is planting 5000 acres to citrus fruits, after a most 
comprehensive survey of the California citrus fruit sections. 
That is enough to indicate the standing of Glenn County. 


And a feature not to be overlooked is the fact that good citrus 
fruit land can be purchased at very reasonable figures. 


Glenn County has many opportunities in almost every line of 
farming. Wise homeseekers are getting in early. Write for 
literature while prices are right. 


Address either of the undersigned organizations: 


Willows Chamber of Commerce - Willows, California 
Orland Chamber of Commerce - - Orland, California 
in a Glenn County Orchard Tract Bayles Business Men’s League - Bayles, California 











A Few 
Cows 
Like This 
And 
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y Tk \ is the wish of everybody. You have had it in your mind 
ee a) - \ perhaps for years. Why not make preparation so that you 


a «VV 


\ may have one in connection with an income for life? 
| No matter what position you occupy, whether you are a 


Doctor, Lawyer, School Teacher, 


AN ALFALFA PATCH |/|| Merchant, Banker, Mechanic or 


In Y¥ 7 will make a an a living and allow for 4 

n Yolo County Ww ill make any man a living and allow fora Laborer, 

comfortable bank balance. 

This is no idle statement. The proof may be found at any some day you would wish that you had a place where you 
time on Yolo County farms. The reason for the great suc- did not need to worry about the high cost of living. 


cess of the Yolo dairyman lies in the fact that alfalfa yields 
prolific crops, climatic conditions are ideal and markets 


ire right at hand. 


We offer you a proposition that has life insurance beaten 
in any way you look at it. A 20 acre Olive Orchard, located 
in the Sacramento Valley, close to State Highway, will make 





The cow shown above is one of a number of prize winning you a very desirable country home. You can remain in 
dairy cattle owned by Yolo County dairymen. This county | your present business until your orchard is in bearing. 
has a reputation for fine stock and dairying records. We will plant and take care of the trees for you under a 
It may be of interest to you to know that Yolo County satisfe actory guarantee. The minimum price per acre is 
vas selected from among all other competitors for the $400, 1% down, balance in six equal annual payments, no 
location of the great California University experimental interest. 

farm. This farm was established here only after the most Get our proposition; don’t wait but make up your mind 
exacting tests of every condition applicable to successful | today; don’t write unless you have the money; don’t write 
farming. | unless you can be convinced by a good proposition. 

For further information address: | If you are interested, information will be very gladly 

furnished. 


H. S. MADDOX, Secretary 


Yolo County Panama-Pacific Exposition Commission | GOLDEN LAND & INVESTMENT COMPANY 


WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA | 
(Not organized for profit; not in the land selling business) 


MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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CRISP AND FINE FLAVORED 
THIN SKINNED, RICH COLOR 


Such is the Shasta mountain apple, the apple which received -world 
recognition at a world’s exposition. 






On the lower plateaus of the Sierra slopes, at elevations ranging from 
two thousand to three thousand feet, Shasta county orchards produce 
excellent apples. Cool nights and a rarefied atmosphere combined 
with rich, dark brown volcanic soil, produce the perfect apple. Have 
you ever noticed that the famous Pacific Coast apple sections are all 
located in districts where a certain type of soil is found? Apples are 
peculiar in that they demand a certain type of soil. Only certain 
sections of the United States produce perfect apples. 











In eastern Shasta county good apple land can be purchased at from 
$8 to $20 per acre. This land when the orchard has reached bearing 
age brings many times the original price. 






The apple kingdom of the future in Shasta county embraces thousands 
of acres that can now be purchased at exceedingly low prices. 






We have mentioned apples particularly in this advertisement. Apples 
are but one of hundreds of different products raised in this county. 
There are opportunities in almost every line of farming. 







We suggest that you get in touch with either of the undersigned organizations 
and ask that we send you literature. Our beautifully illustrated booklet is 
sent free to every prospective settler. 


a 
CLERK OF THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, REDDING: SHASTA 


REDDING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, REDDING: COUNTY 
ANDERSON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ANDERSON: CALIFORNIA 




























Agee, DRT ROUTE 


To the best things California has to offer to the homeseeker, 
the fruitgrower, the dairyman, the farmer and the investor 


LEADS TO 


Tulare County 


The soil and climate of Tulare County is JUST RIGHT for the 

production of Oranges, Lemons, Peaches, Prunes, Plums, Apricots, 

Table Grapes, Wine Grapes and Raisin Grapes of all varieties; and 

no section surpasses Tulare County for the production of alfalfa 

or offers greater inducements to the dairyman and _stockgrower. 
Vegetables are grown the year round. 


For free illustrated literature 
address Department A. 


TULARE COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE, VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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“FARM NUGGETS” 


These are not gold nuggets. Trinity 
County can show some big gold nuggets, 
however, for this county leads every 
county in the United States in hydraulic 
gold mining. 

But these are ‘furm nuggets,” big, 
mealy, ‘“‘spuds,” the kind that add 
dollars to the bank account. Trinity 
may produce gold for a few years to 
come, but her “farm nuggets’ will 
eventually produce far more than her 
gold mines. 


Trinity does not specialize in potatoes. 
Every sort of farm product is raised in 
this county successfully. - The real de- 
velopment of the county is just beginning. 
There is ample room for thousands of 
settlers and land can be purchased at 
most reasonable rates. 


Trinity is best known as “California’s 
Treasure Storehouse.”’ This indicates 
the vast potential wealth of the county 
in natural resources. It is a county 
worth while investigating. 


Send for our illustrated booklet. It 
sets forth the opportunities of Trinity 
County in detail. 


CLERK OF THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


WEAVERVILLE 


TRINITY COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 
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Truthful 
Advertising 


We believe in it. We have no reason to misrepre- 
sent our county. We want every homeseeker to 
feel that he is getting the absolute facts. To that 
end we have prepared literature which has been 
passed upon by absolutely reliable authorities. 
Our resources have been treated upon according 
to the most reliable data obtainable. The average 
income from various crops is arrived at from the 
experiences of average farmers. The cost of land, 
cost of planting to certain crops, cost of harvest are 
all set down in figures that can be followed with 
certainty. 


Misrepresentation would 
mean our loss 


If you decided to locate in San Joaquin county upon 
investigation of our literature and came to us to 
find that we had misrepresented you would not 
remain with us, would you? Of course you 
wouldn’t. Nor could we expect it of you. 





Why do you suppose we have been advertising our 
county? Merely for the pleasure of spending our 
money? Not by a great deal. We are advertising 
for settlers because we want live energetic settlers 
to help develop our county. The organizations 
whose names are signed to this advertisement are 
prepared to introduce you to localities where 
farmers are needed, where good land awaits good 
farmers. 

San Joaquin county is one of California’s heavy 
producers of farm products. This county leads in 
the production of potatoes, in barley, in vegetables. 
It is not far from the lead in fruit, hay and cereals 
of all kinds. 


Send for literature. 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce .. . Stockton 
Secretary, Lodi Merchants Association. . . Lodi 


Secretary, Tracy Board of Trade...... Tracy 
Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade. . . Manteca 
Secretary, Ripon Board of Trade... .. . Ripon 


Secretary, Escalon Commercial Club . . Escalon 


San Joaquin County 
California 
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© Get Your Canadian Home © 
From the Canadian Pacific | 
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The ~~. 
Home 


Maker 






E will make you a <a time loan— 
you can move on the land at once— 
your Canadian farm will make you 
independent and 


We Give You 20 
Years to Pay 


Rich Canadian land $11 to $30 per acre— one twentieth 
down. balance in 19 payments with interest at 6% 
Long before final payment comes due your farm will 
have paid for itself. 


We Lend You $2000 


For Farm Improvements Only 


No other security than the land. Twenty years to 
yay with interest at 6 per cent. In case of approved 
Pang purchaser, we advance live stock to the value of 
$1,000 on a loan basis. $2,000 Improvement Loan and 
$1,000 Cattle Advance will apply only to land in the 
irrigation block after Dec. 31st, 1914, or if you want a 
place already established, you will find one on our Ready- 
Made-Farm. Service and advice by our experts free. 


This Great Offer Is Based 
On Good Land 


Finest on earth for general mixed farming —irrigated 
and non- irrigated lands. Located on or near railway. 
The famous Canadian West has magniicent soil, good 
climate, churches, public schools, good markets, good 
hotels, unexcelled transportation—and 20 years to pay. 
Time is precious. Write today. 

C. §. THORNTON, Colonization Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Colonization Department 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
FOR SALE— Town lots in all growing 


towns. Ask for information on in- 
dustrial and business openings. 
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The Mines of 


NEVADA 


produce about $80,000.00 worth of gold and silver every day. 

is a great old state and.the opportunities for mz iking money it 
Nevada mines are better now than ever before. We issue bi-weekly 
tor information of our clients the 


NEVADA MINING NEWS 


which contains all the real news from all the mines of the state all 
the time, and points out now and then some extraordinary money- 

making opportunities. Upon request we will mail this publica ition 
to you regularly as issued for six months absolutely free. Write for 
it today and ask us for any information you may desire about any 
mine in Nevada. We know the state from one end to the other and 
have personal representatives in all important camps. 


THE G. S. JOHNSON COMPANY 
Mining Investments. 935 Phelan Bldg. 
San Francisco 
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APPLES 


HILLSIDE LANDS 


Cutover redwood lands in Mendocino county 
on the Noyo River. All ranches on the main 
lines of railroad and close to Noyo River 
Tavern, the ideal all-the-year-round resort. 


Unimproved Land $50 to $100 
per acre 
Improved Lands 


Cleared, Fenced and Planted with Two-Year-Old Trees 


$300 to $400 per acre 


Climate, Soil, Moisture. No Irrigation. 
Shipping Facilities Unexcelled, 
Rail or Water. 


Now is the time to buy this land while the 
prices are low. 


Investigation convinces. Full information. 


California Western Railroad 


and Navigation Co. 
The California Scenic Line between Fort Bragg and Willits 
Room 1017 Crocker Building, San Francisco 








Rosert W. Hunt a - Hatistrp 
Jno J. Cone . W. McNauGHER 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 


BUREAU OF 


INSPECTION, TESTS & CONSULTATION 
CEMENT—STRUCTURAL STEEL 
ALL ENGINEERING MATERIALS 

CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL TESTING 
SAN FRANCISCO 
‘ 251 KEARNY STREET 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH LONDON ST. LOUIS 
MONTREAL TORONTO SEATTLE VANCOUVLR MEXICO CITY 











tae ALBERTA, CANADA fy | 

oO FARM MORTGAGES 
We meng first _enmneen on improved Alberta farms to 
net you 7%. All property held under Torrens Titles 
guaranteed by the Government. Every mortgage secured 
by property worth from three to five times the amount 
of loan. There is no method by which you can so easily 


and effectively safeguard your interests as by investing 
in first montgages. 


Send for Booklet ““Speculating versus Investing” 
HULBERT-PHILLIPS & COMPANY 


Hulbert Building Whyte Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 


References: Imperial Bank of Canada; Canadian Bank of 
Commerce; Royal Bank of Canada 
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REAL ESTATE—California 
SAN DIEGO’ S SUBDIVISION DE LUXE—Loma Plaza 
—Southern California’s choicest home location. Situated 
on Point Loma, the world famed headland overlooking the 
Pacific, Mission Bay and the Harbor of the Sun. Loma 
Plaza is highly improved with graded streets, sidewalks, 
curbs; each lot has water, gas, electricity, telephones—all 
improvements paid for; soil a rich loam. Lots 40 by 1 
feet, $275; larger lots up to $495. Terms $10 cash, $7.50 a 
month. Ideal homesite and an exceptionally good invest- 
ment, values rapidly advancing. Write for booklet and full 
information. Geo. A. Drucker, owner, San Diego, Cal. 











CHICO, C ALIFORNIA. Profitable Little Farms near 
Chico; 5, 10, 15 and 20 acre tracts. $100 per acre and up— 
easy terms. Also Almond, Prune, Olive and Orange land. 
Fine fruit, vegetable, poultry and live stock country. Large 
list of farms free on application. O. E. Tracy, C hico, ¢ val. 











LAND IN SACRAMENTO Vv ALL EY, proven 
water conditions, where any man with a little energy can 
develop and make good. Further information from Pray & 
Pray, Oroville, Butte Co., California. 


FOR SALE. —165 > acres suitable for dairying, of the famous 
Bidwell ranch, four miles from Chico, a town of 12,000 in- 
habitants. This land has produced seven tons of alfalfa per 
acre in one year without irrigation. The ranch is subdivided 
and will sell in whole or in small lots. If interested, write 
the owner and save commission. Edmund Gale, Cc hico, ¢ al. 

ALL FACTS ABOUT IMPERIAL VALLEY in 48 page 
illustrated magazine edition of Imperial county's leading 
newspaper. Just off the press. Send 10c stamps or coin 
to The Progress, El Centro, Cal. 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. —Rogue River V alley Fruit 
Lands. Dairy, Stock, Poultry Ranches and Timber. _ Best 
all-the- year-round climate on coast. Health resort. _Won- 
derful Medicinal Springs. Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, Ore. 

REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 

P ROFITABL E LIT’ TLE FARMS AT RICHLAND 
Heights in Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, selected location, 
5 and 10 acre tracts, $250.00 and up, easy terms—good fruit, 
vegetable, poultry and live stock country. Large list of 
other farms._ Send for literature now. F. H. La Baume, 
Agr'l Agt., Ww. Ry., 267 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


F \RME RS. WANTED 





























Only white people havi ing ex- 
perience and some capital desired. Good farms, one-half cul- 
tivated, $10 to $20 per acre for sale. Stock growing, dairying 
and intensive farming. Inquire Board of Trade, Columbus, Ga. 


| 
| 
| 





MUSIC 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Send us your verses or melo- 
dies. Experience unnecessary. We will revise, write music to 
words, publish, advertise, and copyright in your name. Our 
composing staff best. Instructive book, ‘Successful Songwrit- 
ing,’’ free. Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept. 41, Washington, D.C. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 
WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 each; 
constant demand; devote all or spare time; experience or 
correspondence course unnecessary. Details free. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 321 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


WOULD YOU take a steady job clearing $30 weekly with 
opportunity of being district manager. Experience unneces- 
Sary. Great crew managers proposition. My plan always 
wins. E. M. Davis, Pres., R111 Davis Bldg., Chicago. 














SALESMAN to handle line of roofing materials and paints 
on commission. Splendid opportunity to earn good money 
and to work permanently into large growing business. The 
Garland Co., Cleveland, O. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED “BOOK t tells ‘of about 300,000 
protected positions in U. 8. service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for bookiet 
8-914. No Obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. Reduced 
rates and quick time on household goods to all Western 
points. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 435 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa., 640 Old South Building, Boston; 324 White- 
hall Bldg., New York; 1501 Wright Building, St. Louis; 
878 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco; 516 Central Bldg., 
Los Angeles. Write nearest office. 





IN HOME GARDENS. Plant Ginseng 
and Golden Seal. Small plot brings more money than many 
farms. Booklet telling how, 10 cents. Rising Sun Ginseng 
Nursery, Box 230, Narrows, Ky. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS. T H AY T PROT E c T AN D PAY. 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for free search. Watson 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


BIG PROFITS 








Advice and 














WHAT HAVE YOU TO SELL 





producer to reach the consumer. 


introduction to seller and consumer. 





The United States Parcels Post makes possible the quickest and most economical way for the 
That is insofar as transportation of commodities is concerned. 
The problem which confronts the man who has something to sell, which can be shipped by 
parcels post, is how best to get in touch with the possible purchaser. 


In this Classified Advertising Departrnent, SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly, offers a cheap, effective 


Advertisements for this department cost One Dollar per line per insertion. 
line may be used as a basis for estimating the space required for an advertisement. 
is the minimum accepted. Money order or check should accompany copy. 


Eight words to the 
Four lines 
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Alberta and British Columbia 


WANT CAPITAL 


In these two growing Western Canadian Provinces there are splendid openings for farmers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and investors. As compared to any of the States, this section is practically 
in the first stages of development. About September first of this year, the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway will complete its lines through to its Pacific Coast terminus, Prince Rupert. Trainz are 
now running over the entire system from Winnipeg to Prince Rupert, with the exception of 150 
miles between Fort George and Priestly, B. C. The Pacific Great Eastern Railway now rushing 
construction from Vancouver to connect with the G. T. P. Ry. at Fort George, will have trains 
running late this year. 

On Vancouver Island, the Canadian Pacific and Canadian Northern are extending their lines through- 
out the entire length and breadth of the Island, rich in timber, minerals and farm lands. Both of 
these roads have their terminals at Victoria, where the Dominion Government is spending millions 
of dollars building a dry dock and other very vital and substantial improv ts, to take care of 
Victoria’s growing ocean and coastwise commerce. To those readers of Sunset who have $5000 
or more for investment, I heartily recommend Alberta and British Columbia, as the most pro- 
ductive section I know of. Be sure to acquaint yourself thoroughly with this rich country. To 
any Sunset reader | will send literature and answer your questions as fully as possible. Send 10c 


for postage. 
W. F. COLEMAN 
Canadian Manager SUNSET 
344 Granville Street Vancouver, British Columbia 





P. S. Oil has been discovered in Alberta near Calgary. Several drilling outfits are working 
constantly in districts pronounced very promising by prominent geologists. I have investigated 
these districts and operating Companies, and will be glad to answer questions concerning same. 
































OIL DISCOVERED IN ALBERTA= 


Calgary Oil Field is now a pregnant center of financial activity. 












Paragon Oil Company, Limited, holds under contract about 2,280 acres of petroleum and 
gas leases. 


These are among the choicest leases in Alberta and were selected more than two years ago, 
after thorough examination by eminent geologists and oil experts. 


These leases were acquired by this company at prices then considered moderate, long prior to 
the time of the first oil strike. 


This company is now offering an issue of 50,000 shares, par value $1 per share. 





This is a corporation that has earned and maintained the highest reputation for strict conserva- 
tism. Its sales are based entirely upon competent geological reports and the progress of a 


perfectly organized development program. 


ground and strictly legitimate speculation. 


——OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS—— 


PRESIDENT, A. J. SAMMIS, Commissioner, Calgary 
VICE-PRESIDENT, JOHN H. BIRCH, Physician, ¢ Calgary 
MANAGING DIRECTOR, PERCY H. SCOTT, Broker, Solenry 


JAMES Y. TURNER, Building Supplies, all of Calgary, Alberta 
BANKERS: THE BANK OF TORONTO, Calgary, Alberta 


Write at once for accurate and up-to-date data. 


(Non-personal Liability) 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000 

















Paragon Oil stock means to the shareholder the highest class of expert, first-on-the- 
DIRECTORS: WILLIAM J. DOBSON, Broker; ROBE T H SCOTT, Provincial 
Manager of Northern Life Assurance Co.; CLIN HON J. FORD, Solicitor, and 


PARAGON OIL COMPANY, Limited 


Suite 14, Armstrong Block, CALGARY, Alberta, Canada 
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Free Canadian Homesteads 

































Why pay $50.00 to be located? We give you full informa- 
tion where the best lands are in Western Canada and 
British Columbia that are open for filing or pre-emption 
and that are located close to railroad and town; full in- 
formation as to the character and quality of the soil; name 
of the Guide or the locator on the ground; full directions in 
regard to maps and plats; how to get homeseekers’ tickets, 
ete., ete. Everything you need to know to locate your- 
self, all for $3.00. Remit amount by P. O. money order and 
we will send you the complete information immediately. 


Canadian Homestead Company 
73 Sixth Street, Portland, Oregon 


For Reference: The Farm Magazine Company, 411 Panama Bldg., Portland, Oregon 














! | F REE—This Beautiful 


Picture in Full Colors 


This exquisite print, the reproduction of 
one of California's famous missions, 9 x.12 
inches, mounted on a cream mat 17 x 22 
inches, regularly retailed at $1.00, may be 
obtained by any reader of SUNSET 
MAGAZINE absolutely free of cost. 


Admirers of color pictures will be delighted 
with one of these prints which are suitable 
for framing. 


Any reader of SUNSET who will send 
Fifty Cents for a three months trial subscrip- 
tion of the New SUNSET, The Pacific 
Monthly, either for self or for a friend will 
be sent one of these beautiful pictures, 
postage fully prepaid. We have only a 
| limited quantity and orders must be sent 
Mission in promptly. 
San Gabriel 


California SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly 


460 Fourth St. San Francisco 
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Dear Reader: 


This is the first issue of the new SUNSET, the 
Pacific Monthly, under new and independent ownership. 


Its new owmers are mainly those who have had 
active charge of its operations and development during 
the last several years, during which time it has grown 
from a little publication designed to exploit the advan= 
tages and attractions of the Pacific Coast Country, to 
one of the leading magazines in this country. 


Under Railroad ownership SUNSET has never 
deemed it wise to take a stand or even comment on the 
real, vital things of the Pacific Coast. It is now 
proposed to remedy this situation by establishing and 
mainteining a strong editorial department commenting on 
the things of vital interest from a Pacific Coast view 
point. 


We will supplement this by strong articles by 
writers of national reputation on the things about which 
you are thinking and talking; for’instance in October 
we will run articles covering both sides of the “Wet or 
Dry” problem. 


In addition to this the magazine will continue 
to publish articles by the best writers describing, and 
picturing in beautiful color, the attractions and re- 
sources of “the Wonderland beyond the Rockies”, which 
have elreedy made the magazine famous. The best fiction 
that money can buy will be added to make SUNSET one of 
the most ettractive and interesting magazines in the 
country. 
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By the way, have you read the opening chapters 
of "The Allison Pearls” in this number? It is a great 
story. 


We aim to make SUNSET a real expression of and 
for the entire Pacific Coast Country. There is not only 
room, but a demsnd for such a Magazine. The Eastern 
Magazines seldom touch on Pacific Coast events, and when 
they do they fail to get our viewpoint. 


We believe our readers will be vitally interes- 


ted in this new development and will watch our efforts 


with the hope that we will succeed. Our friends can 
help us very materially. We want a larger circle of 
readers. 


Won't you help us by sending SUNSET for the 
next three months to some one of your friends who is 
likely to be interested? 


Fill in the coupon, wrap it around a fifty- 
cent piece and send it to us today. You will be help- 
ing us make a magazine you will be proud of. 


General Manager. 
COUPON 











Woodhead, Field & Company, 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, 


San Francisco, California 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find fifty cents for which please send SUNSET, the Pacific 
Monthly for the next three months to 


(Name) — —— despaiels 
(Street) 
(Town and State) 


Name of Sender. 
Address 
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Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of Foremost 
European Conservatories. Faculty unsurpassed. 


eLocuTion MIUSIC cancuaces 
Location ideal, Day and aeons students may enter at eny 
time, Illustrated Catalogue F 
MISS BERTHA BAUR, ‘DIRECTRESS 
Highland Avenue, Oak Street and Burnet Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Saeiiiicia SchoolforGirla 


oe mile from Stanford University. Accredited to Colleges East and 
est. Grammar and Primary Departments. Outdoor life. Send for 


21 miles south of San Francisco. Prepares Catalogue. Principal: MARY t LOCKEY, A. B., PALO ALTO CAL. 


for College. General and elective courses. St. Helens Hall 7 


Address Registrar PORTLAND, OREGON, 
Care W. T. REID, Br LMONT, C ALIFORNIA. Resident and Day School for Girls 


In charge of Sisters of St. John Baptist (Epis- 
copal). Collegiate, Academie and Elementary 
Departments, Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 


MountTamalpais Military Academy | AFL Domestic Sclence, Gymnasium. For cat- 


San Rafael, California THE SISTER SUPERIOR, 
| St. Helens Hall. 

































































Fully accredited. U. S. Army Officer. Infantry, Cavalry, 
Mounted Artillery. Open-air gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Twenty-fifth year begins August 18, 1914. Boys accepted for 


Z i OR 
summer vacation. unior school separate. ILLUS TRATED 
J : CATALOGUE 








For catalog address Arthur Crosby, A. M., D. D., Headmaster 


5 


THE HOLLYWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

An out-of-door School. Ideal location; suburban to Los Angeles. 
College Preparatory. General courses. Music, Art, Domestic Art 
and Science, P hysical Training, Riding. Illustrated catalogue. 

SECRETARY 

Box X, Sunset Boulevard and Hi: ry Ave., HoLtywoop, Cal. 


Class Pins’ Medals 


COLLEGE~-CLUB & FRAT. PINS 








Be, en 


My book, “Hew to Stop Stammering,” "——a treatise 
merit on “'s ientific talking.’’ School literature FRI E, 
M. L. Hatfield, Principal of the Pacific School for Stammerers. 
1918 Grove Dscspehinia OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 













4 
Catalogue inCo/or Free. REVERY PIN 
Chas.K. Grouse Co.Mfi rearcer 4 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. Box K 5 






Good memory is absolutely essentia al to success, 
for memory is power. 
. The Dickson Method 

Ss makes you “‘ Forget Proof,’’ develops concentration, 
will, self-confidence, quick thought, ready speech. 
Write today for my free book, “‘How to Remember” 





CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 


, 
Outdoor Study Stra oe A eer i 







S for Girls, 25th year Certificates admit to Eastern 
Colle ges. ark, Music Gymnasiam, Te nnis, Riv jing. Aftiliations—Paris, Berlin. —faces, names, studies; also copyrighted Memory Test. 
ANNA B. ORTON, Principal, De pt. P. =e Ac de lress Dickson Memory School, , 708 Auditorium Bldg. is Chicago. 








OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


LIBERAL AND PRACTICAL EDUCATION IN THE SEVERAL PURSUITS AND PROFESSIONS OF LIFE 


AGRICULTURE, HOME ECONOMICS, ENGINEERING, MINING, 
FORESTRY, COMMERCE, PHARMACY, MUSIC 


I “= 34 Modern Well-equipped Buildings; Faculty of 

| 200—Enrollment 2434; Graduation Class of 172. 
Three hours to Portland; Four to the Ocean. 
Mountain and River Scenery; All Out-door 
Sports. Mountain Water; Sanitary Conditions. 
No Saloons in Corvallis. Handsome Booklet and 


Catalog FREE. 


Write at once to THE REGISTRAR 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 
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DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


THAT’S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 

Now we WILL NOT give you any GRAND PRIZE 
or a lot of FREE STUFF if you answer this ad. 
Nor do we claim to make you RICH IN A WEEK. 
But if you are anxious to develop your talert | 
with a successful cartoonist, so you can make | 
money, send a copy of this picture with 6c in stamps 
for PORTFOLIO of cartoons and SAMPLE LESSON 
PLATE, and let us exp'ain 

THE W. L. EVANS School of Cartooning 
820 Leader Bldg., CLEVELAND, O. 


| STAMMERING 


corrected in remarkably short time. Permanent cure 

j guaranteed. At first lesson pupil is taught to talk natu- 

rally. No swinging of hand or beating time but pupil talks 

as other people talk without fear. Over 30 years experience. 
Write for full information 


a BASSETT INSTITUTE, Nevada Bank Building, SAN FRANCISCO 


Pe With a Western School, chartered by 
+g the State of California, 1903. Success- 
‘me fully instructing thousands—young and 

old—in Common branches, Normal, 


Kinder- AT garten, Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Law, Automobile Engineering, and sixty ad- 
ditional courses. Write us stating your 


e 
needs, and ask for FREE 40 page catalog. 
MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Underwood Building, 525 Market eee 
ept. S. 




































San Franciseo, Cal. 








“Me and the Dog” | 


A book for everyone who loves a dog 


Folks like clever ideas—if they add one 
more smile to the day. 

**Me and the Dog,” the latest book from 
the Anderson Print Shop, will make you 
and your friends cheerful. 

Sarg “i wrinkles aie not all in his 
face. There are a lot of them in his 
bread basket and he can live up to his 
reputation lots easier if they are smooth- 
ed out by an occasional offering. 
Wrinkle eliminator orders at, four-bits 
the throw will bring “‘Prudy” and his 
master’s smile to your desk. 

Dan Sweeney drew the pictures. Fred 


























Emerson Brooks wrote the verse and | 
May Crete Crouch designed the lettering. 
df Send fifty cents to Jo Anderson 416 J 
.. Street, Sacramento, California, and just 
¥ ask for ‘‘Prudy. 
or 
S. 
d a 
We will compose music 
R SONG POEMS WANTED to your verses and 
arrange for publication 
J immediately. Write today. Dugdale Co., Studio 183, Washington, D.C. 

















First Anniversary Number 


Complete Game Law Information. 
Hunting and Fishing Stories. 100 practical 
articles on interesting outdoor subjects 







AM Ontdoete, Tue. $45 Woot Thirty sin Bb Street, New York 















To Be Published Monthly 


The demand for ALL OUT- 
DOORS has forced the change 
from a quarterly to a monthly. 
The October issue is now on sale. 


It contains the condensed fed- 
eral and state game laws. Stories 
and pictures in wonderful variety. 
Duck shooting. Deer hunting. 
Tennis helps. Golf hints 
How to do things out-o’-doors. 
How to keep well. Everything 
brief. Everything readable. 
Large pages. Large pictures. 


On sale at all newsstands, 15 cents. Or better, use the 
coupon and be certain of a full year of enjoyment. 


ALL OUTDOORS, Inc., 
145 West 36th St., New York 


I enclose one dollar for one year’s sub- 
scription to ALL OUTDOORS. 
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The Value of Cocoa 


As an article of food depends upon the quality of 
the cocoa beans used and the process of manu- 


facture; the flavor and palatability depend largely 


upon the blending 


of the products gathered 


from the different parts of the tropical world. 





Registered U. S. Patent Office 


THE WALTER BAKER COMPANY 


Has had an unparalleled experience 
of over one hundred and thirty- 
three years in the selection and 
blending of the world’s products. 
The process of manufacture used 
in their mills, the largest in the 
world, is purely mechanical, and 
perfectly preserves the delicious 
natural flavor, the attractive rich 
red-brown color and great nutritive 
qualities of high-grade cocoa beans. 
Their preparations, both Cocoa and 
Chocolate, have an unequaled rep- 
utation for purity, quality and flavor 
—attested by 


53 HIGHEST AWARDS 


from International and Local Ex- 
positions in Europe and America. 


A very attractive recipe book, containing forty new recipes for HOME MADE 
CANDIES in which Cocoa or Chocolate is used, sent free to any address. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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THE PULSE OF THE PACIFIC 


CENTURY has elapsed since Eu- 
. has been aflame from end to 

end. Though a dozen bloody cam- 
paigns have been fought since Napoleon’s 
final exile they mercifully left the bulk of 
Europe’s populace to pursue the arts of 
peace. Of the present generation only a 
few old men and women in Europe and 
America recollect, from personal experience 
through the soft mist of nearly half a cen- 
tury, the horror, the misery of armed con- 
flict. The three important wars of the 
twentieth century have been fought far 
from the centers of the world’s white popu- 
lation, on Chinese soil, in South Africa, 
in the Balkans. Not one great nation has 
felt the wounds of modern war on its own 
body, in its own territory. There is no 
criterion whatsoever by which to measure 
the damage resulting from a general Euro- 
pean conflict. 

War kills and destroys. Compared with 
the twelve million men that were in arms 
throughout Europe at the beginning of 
August the Franco-Prussian armies of 
1870 were mere corporal’s guards. And 
every single unit of these forces has a 
greater killing and destroying efficiency 
than ever before. War has extended its 


. 


zone from land and sea to the air, to the 
depths below the surface of the sea. Today 
there is from war not one place of refuge, 
life is safe nowhere; the strongest vaults 
of the Bank of England are not protected 
against destruction from above. 

There are more men to kill, there is more 
property to destroy than ever existed in the 
history of the world. And the influence of 
the killing and destroying is no longer 
localized, no longer confined to the ravaged 
countries. Modern industry, modern trade, 
are truly international in their scope, know 
no boundaries. A general blockade of 
European railroads and ports, harassing 
of the carriers of the affected nations by 
scout cruisers and destroyers, has at once 
paralyzed an international commerce 
amounting to twenty-two thousand billion 
dollars in 1912 for the European nations 
and their colonies directly embroiled in the 
general hostilities. The universal crash that 
must inevitably follow the under-binding of 
the arteries carrying this gigantic trade can 
hardly be conceived. There is no parallel 
to such a financial catastrophe in the history 
of the world. It was foreshadowed by the 
unprecedented decline in all securities be- 
fore the world’s exchanges were closed. 
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The United States need not deceive itself 
into the belief that a general European war 
will leave its fortunes unaffected. Eighty 
per cent of American foreign trade moves 
in the bottoms of the nations that must 
participate in the hostilities. This trade 
was demoralized by the outbreak of 
hostilities, communication was interrupted. 
No longer can one-third of the Caucasian 
race stand by, unaffected, and watch the 
death struggle of the other two-thirds. 

And the cause of this potential world- 
wide catastrophe? Racial hatred and dis- 
trust artfully, designedly maintained and 
fanned by militarists, nourished by the 
bloody coin of gun-makers and battleship 
builders, national prejudice kept alive by 
color-blind historians, aroused ever afresh 
by jingoism, by chauvinism, harped upon 
by selfish politicians, made use of by the 
sensational press for selfish reasons. There 
is no principle at stake in a general Euro- 
pean war, no ideal floats invisibly above 
the unfurled banners, no inspiration, not 
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even blind white-hot hatred drives the 
common soldier against the ‘enemy.” 
Ambitions of potentates, dynasties and of 
their militarist advisers, the greed of the 
armament manufacturers, underlie the arti- 


ficially incubated and nurtured war spirit. 


War’s Effect Upon the Pacific Basin 
USTRIA and Servia went to war, 
whereupon Japan mobilized. That 

is one of the most significant inci- 

dents in the present unprecedented situa- 
tion. Practically all the wars of the nine- 
teenth century had their origin in disputes 
over territory in western Europe. The 
wars of the twentieth century have been 
fought on the eastern edge of Europe, in 
Africa and Asia. The Orient and the vast 
basin of the Pacific are gradually drifting 
into the storm center of world politics. 
Conditions in the Orient, not fear of the 
German navy, influenced Great Britain, 
retarded her entry into the European fray. 
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IN LUTHER’S TIME 


This map graphically illustrates the changes that have occurred since the time when almost the whole of western 


Europe, including Northern Italy, constituted the German E mpire. 


Germany 400 years ago cut far deeper into French 


territory than it does today; the German Emperor ruled both Belgians, Alsatiz ans and Hollanders, held sw: ay over Luxem- 


burg and Savoy. 


conquest of areas controlled by the Slavic rulers of Russia and Poland. 
territory conquered by the Germans in wars that have lasted a thousand years. 
improbable that the division of the spoils will Jead to bastilities between the three fundament ally antagonistic powers 


The most startling change, however, lies in the eastward extension of the German territory, in the 


France and England may help Russia to regain 
Should the triple entente win, it is not 
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PROSPECTIVE CHANGES 





re ATHENS 


GREECE 


IN THE MAP OF EUROPE 


The present war is almost certain to change the territorial alignment of the principal European nations. Should the 
Teutons lose, the territory controlled by them will probably be diminished by the areas crosshatched in heavy black. 
Germany would lose Alsace-Lorraine in the west, with the Rhine as the boundary; it might be deprived of Prussian 
Poland and of Kast Prussia on the Baltic and might be forced to surrender Schleswig-Holstein in the north to the 


Danes. Austria would surely lose Bosnia, Herzegovina, Fiume and its harbor of Trieste on the Adriatic. It would be 
effectively bottled up and barred from the sea, in addition to the loss of Galicia at its northeastern border. The light 
vertical hatching indicates territory which the Germans and Austri: uns may annex should they be victorious. Be Igium, 





Holland, a part of France, 


What if India should boil over? The 
kettle has been simmering for a decade. 
England’s engagement in a European war 
might be the signal for a second, greater 
Mutiny. And South Africa will bear 
watching. It is incredible that the Boers 
of the Transvaal should have become fully 
reconciled to British rule within a decade. 
If South Africa and India should burst 
into flames, what course will Japan take? 
As the ally of England she must needs be 
playing the game of Russia, must fight 
to strengthen the position of the power 
whose interests and ambitions are diamet- 
rically opposed to her own. Furthermore, 
Japan claims and holds the hegemony of all 
oriental races. In case of an Indian rebellion 
Japan, supporting England with her armed 
forces, would forfeit her claim to leadership 
in the oriental hemisphere. Will she do it? 

Again, there is no power so dangerous 
to British territorial interests as Russia 
with its designs on Persia, Afghanistan, 


of Russian Poland and large slices of Servia and Albania would surely be the victors’ spoils 


Manchuria and Mongolia. Strange indeed 
would be the spectacle of Russia, England 
and Japan fighting shoulder to shoulder. 

In remarkable contrast with the Euro- 
pean attitude of universal suspicion is the 
calm peace, the total lack of apprehension 
on the part of the United States. The 
concentration of the Japanese fleet did 
not create even a momentary ripple of 
excitement, to say nothing of fear, on the 
Pacific Coast, indicating that the scare of 
a few years ago was based on nothing more 
substantial than the inflamed imagination 
of the sensation-mongers. 


War and Western Economics 
EJ nvavie the threatened catastrophe 


involving half the world, the out- 
break of hostilities left the West 
serene. Not one bank, large or small, was 
subjected to a run, local securities showed 
no visible depreciation in value. Part of 
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this unshaken confidence was due to the 
prolonged period of liquidation and _ re- 
trenchment which has been gradually de- 
flating speculative values of all kinds for 
eighteen months; mainly, however, the 
total lack of any panicky feeling is trace- 
able to the firm conviction that, sooner or 
later, the European conflagration must 
stimulate the demand for and enhance the 
prices of Western products. Though many 
cargoes of the Inland Empire’s heavy wheat 
crop, of the exceptional Californian barley 
harvest were held at the wharves owing to 
lack of bottoms to carry the freight, few 
shippers expected a prolonged embargo 
on cereals. They reasoned that a sharp, 
short war, coming at the very beginning 
of the European harvest, must inevitably 
cause a heavy shrinkage of the entire Euro- 
pean yield owing to insufficient labor, and 
that cessation of hostilities would see a rise 
in values that would more than compen- 
sate owners of grain for the accumulated 
storage charges and the higher freight 
costs. With a prolonged war, both this 
year’s and next year’s European crops 
would suffer and America, for a considera- 
tion, would be called upon to make good 
the deficiency. 


Advantages Expected 


The temporary breakdown of the marine 
carrying trade did not worry the shippers. 
An early British victory over the German 
fleet would clear the Atlantic lanes and 
enable the carriers of England, Norway, 
Sweden and France to reopen communica- 
tion between America and all of “Europe 
except the Germanic nations. Should the 
destruction of the German fleet be delayed, 
the prompt action of Congress and the 
President in opening American registry 
to foreign-built ships would alleviate the 
worst of the congestion. The practical 
elimination of the French olive, walnut 
and prune crops, it was maintained, would 
help to increase the prices of California’s 
soil products. The opening of the Panama 
Canal shortly after the outbreak of the war 
was a strong factor in maintaining con- 
fidence on the Pacific Coast. All the ad- 
vantages expected through the shortening 
of the distances to the Atlantic Coast and 
to Europe were intensified by the crisis. 

The mills and lumber camps of the North- 
west, having reduced operations last De- 
cember and again early in July, were pre- 
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pared for the emergency. They will be 
ready to fill European orders as soon as 
peace returns and reparation of the damage 
begins. The copper industry felt the slump 
in the European demand sooner and more 
heavily than any other branch of mining, 
half of its output being exported, but the 
process of rebuilding that will follow the 
passage of the destructive war cloud is 
supplying the silver lining. The fisheries 
of the Pacific Northwest, depending almost 
exclusively upon America for their market,- 
were not affected to a noticeable degree by 
the crisis. Californian fuel oil is bringing 
forty cents a barrel, the best price in four 
years, though the accumulating stock of 
light refining oil forced a cut before war 
was declared. Financing of Californian oil 
companies by British capital was suspended. 

The beet-sugar factories of California, 
Utah, Idaho and Colorado felt the stim- 
ulus of war when sugar suddenly ceased to 
follow the downward revision of the tariff 
and shot sharply upward as a result of the 
impending loss of a beet-sugar cutput exceed- 
ing eight billion pounds in Germany, Russia, 
Austria and France. 

Though the export of cereals, canned 
goods, dried fruit, wine, hops and lumber 
from the West Coast was practically at a 
standstill the first ten days in August, pro- 
ducers and shippers sustained no _ losses 
which will not be wiped out sooner or later 
through the inevitable rise in prices. Since 
meat, butter and egg imports from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and China have prac- 
tically ceased and as the fresh fruit market 
was not disturbed, producers of perishable 
commodities did not worry. 

For American manufactured products 
the European market will, of course, be 
practically closed for some time to come, 
with the compensating advantage that 
Europe, having ceased to manufacture, 
will temporarily abandon the American 
market and leave American industry a free 
field at home, in the orient and in South 
America. Coupled with the total cessation 
of immigration and the exodus of thousands 
of alien reservists the average man’s job 
should be reasonably safe regardless of 
Europe’s bloody nightmare. 


Our Marine Blunder Revealed 


The outbreak of the war did what fifteen 
years of agitation had failed to accomplish; 
it brought home to every portion of the 
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vuntry the fact that the handing over of the 

vsuntry’s marine foreign traffic to foreign 
bottoms was an economic blunder of the 
most stupid sort, a blunder made possible 
only by the limited vision of the dwellers on 
the prairies. From August 3, 1914, history 
will date the rebirth of the American mer- 
chant marine. 

The West, however, was not in as serious 
a plight as the Atlantic seaboard. Less than 
half a dozen offshore steamers were left on 
the Atlantic under the American flag after 
the conflict began. On the Pacific the five 
great liners of the Pacific Mail, the fleet of 
the Matson Navigation Company and the 
Oceanic Company’s swift trio plying between 
San Francisco, Honolulu and Australia 
respectively, the twenty-six cargo carriers 
of the American-Hawaiian line, the Great 
Northern Railway’s giant “Minnesota” and 
the vessels of the Japanese lines succeeded 
in keeping trans-Pacific communication open 
when six of the Seven Seas were empty of 
traffic. 


“See America First!” 


HAT effect will the war have 

W upon the two great expositions of 
the Pacific Coast? Immediately 

upon the outbreak of hostilities the entire 
West, tremendously interested in the suc- 
cess of the fairs, asked itself this question. 
The answers ranged in tint from the deepest 
ultramarine blue to the rosiest pink, ac- 








rphy, in San Franct 


“The Canal is Open!” 


cording to the temperament of the indi- 
vidual. What are the facts? 

The most serious result will be the effect 
of the war on the foreign exhibits. England 
and Germany, however, had refused to 
participate altogether; they had planned no 
exhibits either for San Francisco or San 
Diego. France announced that, hostilities 
notwithstanding, the French pavilion would 
be constructed; even if Japan should be 
involved in the war, transportation across 
the Pacific would be reopened to vessels of 
all nationalities, except German and Aus- 
trian, long before the opening of the fairs. 
South and Central America, China, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, all the countries usually 
supplying the most attractive and popular 
exhibits, would have no reason for altering 
their exposition plans and announced that 
they were ready to go ahead with their 
structures and exhibits. 

San Diego has never relied upon extensive 
foreign participation; South and Central 
American countries predominated in the 
exotic section of the grounds, and from 
these countries no cancellations have come. 
Since both expositions had applications for 
more space than was available, gaps in 
the ranks of domestic exhibits can be filled 
on short notice. 

Neither exposition ever made an estimate 
concerning the volume of paid admissions 
from foreign countries, nor was foreign at- 
tendance considered in determining the 
probable income from gate receipts. It is 
universally admitted that the distress of 
the hundred and fifty thousand American 
tourists surprised in Europe by the sudden 
upheaval will curtail European tourist 
travel for years to come. If the war is of 
short duration, Europe will not be a gay 
spot for pleasure seekers next year; if the 
war continues, tourist traffic across the 
Atlantic will be entirely suspended next 
spring and summer. Even if financial con- 
ditions should not improve, the added traffic 
created by the closing of the European door 
will compensate for hard-times losses; a 
moderate degree of prosperity in the 
Middle West and the North Atlantic Coast, 
coupled with the shunting of the usual 
European exodus to the West next year, 
should increase the gate receipts beyond 
the original estimates. Only absolute 
calamity can prevent the two expositions 
from making good now that European com- 
petition for the tourist traffic is removed. 
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The British cruiser “Rainbow” preparing to eject the three hundred Hindus aboard the “Komagata Maru” 


2 


from the harbor of Vancouver, B. C. 


’ 


he “Rainbow” is one of the few 


English men-of-war on the Pacific Coast 


The Invasion of British America 


HE night the “Komagata 

Maru,” after its stormy stay of two 

months in the peaceful harbor of 
Vancouver, set sail and departed for India, 
Gurdit Singh sent an ultimatum, demand- 
ing that the ten-thousand-dollar food sup- 
ply donated by the Dominion government 
be amplified by the addition of beer and of 
enough live fowl to give every Hindu 
aboard the vessel one chicken for every day 
of the voyage. Though the ultimatum, 
owing to the guns of the “Rainbow,” did 
not take, its character proves that Gurdit 
Singh did not finance the expedition to 
facilitate the entry of his fellow-citizens 
into British America, but rather to em- 
barrass the government of British India, 
to supply additional material for anti- 
British agitation in the proudest possession 
of the English crown. Gurdit Singh knew 
that the order excluding all laborers from 
British Columbia until September was 
being enforced even against American 
workmen; he knew before he started that 


before 
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his shipload of emigrants would be turned 
back—but he accomplished his purpose. 
The effect of the episode upon the attitude 
of the natives in India during the present 
European crisis may be far-reaching; re- 
pulsion of the three hundred Sikhs, of the 
men whose fathers were the only natives 
to remain loyal to the British through the 
dark days of the Mutiny, may cause the 
speedy downfall of English rule in India. 
The affair created widespread discussion 
even before the authorities had to mobilize 
army and navy to control the stubborn 
British citizens. Every paper in British 
Columbia was flooded with communica- 
tions discussing various phases of the Hindu 
question. Though the bulk of the comment, 
both private and editorial, supported the 
exclusion order and emphatically declared 
for a ‘“‘white Canada,” still there was a 
perceptible counter current of adverse criti- 
cis emanating largely from natives of 
England who condemned what they termed 
Canadian selfishness, blamed Canada for 
disregarding the effects of the exclusion 
order upon the fate of the mother country. 





























Types of the Hindus who resisted the immigration authorities of Canada. Most of the Sikhs refused admission 
to Canada were veterans of the Anglo-Indian army, and their resentment may influence 
the attitude of India in the present European crisis 


The following, an extract from a letter ad- 
dressed by a Britisher to the Calgary Herald, 
is a sample of this Imperialist opinion: 

“The whole affair at the coast is a deep 
disgrace to the British Empire and a blatant 
display of Canadian swellheadedness, big- 
otry, narrow-mindedness and ignorance, un- 
British in the extreme. It is time there was 
some drastic curtailment of Laurierentian 
autonomy and self-government regarding 
imperial matters in Canada if this is the 
best Canadians can do. They are fast be- 
coming a disgrace to the empire from sev- 
eral points of view.” 

The departure of the ““Komagata Maru,” 
however, does not settle the Hindu ques- 
tion. The general exclusion order affect- 
ing British Columbia expires in Septem- 
ber. It cannot be extended indefinitely. 
When the bars are lifted, British Columbia 
cannot deny admittance to the Hindus. 
Downing Street will have to do some ex- 
ceedingly tactful work to avoid ugly com- 
plications. Even now the episode in Van- 
couver harbor may be fanning the flame 
of revolt in British India. 


The Western Line-up for November 


HE Republicans of California derived 
much needed comfort from the result 

of thenewregistration that began with 

the first of the year. A few weeks before the 
books closed for the primaries the relative 
strength of the par‘ies, as expressed by the 
affiliation of the voters for primary—and 
secondary—purposes was as follows: Re- 
publicans, 388,895; Democrats, 206,146; 
Progressives, 184,675; Socialists, 51,723; 
Prohibitionists, 28,199; not stated, 44,570. 
Though the Republican registration al- 
most exceeds the combined total of the 
Progressives and Democrats, though the 
surprising strength developed by the Re- 
publican party led to a wild scramble for 
Republican nominations, it would still be 
unsafe to lay bets on the outcome of the 
November election with the registration fig- 
ures as basis of the odds. In 1912 the Pro- 
gressive ticket polled 283,000 votes as 
against less than 4000 for Taft. Even ad- 
mitting the tremendous handicap of the Taft 
Republican forces by non-representation 
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on the ballot, the 1912 result proved 
the great strength of the Progressive ele- 
ment within the Republican party. As a 
result of the Progressive victory two years 
ago, of the internecine fight of the factions 
in the two old parties and of a perceptible 
split in the ranks of the new one which is 
gradually developing radical and moderate 
wings, the traditional alignment of the par- 
ties has broken down more or less and the 
voters apparently intend to cast their 
ballots in accord with their opinions of the 
candidates’ fitness instead of trusting to 
the party label. 


The Gubernatorial Battle 


Governor Hiram Johnson, seeking re- 
elettion, has no opposition on the Pro- 
gressive ticket. Against him the Demo- 
cratic field as it was lined up for the pri- 
maries developed no formidable opponent. 
All of the five Democratic aspirants for the 
nomination lack a wide reputation and ac- 
quaintance with the mass of the voters in 
all parts of the commonwealth, a severe 
handicap in a state a thousand miles long, 
abounding in sharp contrasts, political and 
social, between its southern third and the 
central portion, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco typifying these contrasts. Realizing 
the lack of gubernatorial timber appar- 
ently strong enough to beat Gov. Johnson, 
Democratic leaders endeavored to abduct 
the strong man of President Wilson’s 
cabinet, Franklin K. Lane, and induce him 
to make the race in California, but their 
efforts were unavailing. John B. Curtin, 
an attorney, Edward White, a rancher, 
Fred H. Hall, an oil man, S$. M. Van Wyck, 
an attorney, and Charles King are contest- 
ing for the Democratic nomination. 

Despite the encouraging registration fig- 
ures, the Republicans likewise found it 
difficult to induce men of state-wide repu- 
tation to make the race against Johnson until 
John D. Fredericks, the district attorney 
of Los Angeles county who became a na- 
tional figure as prosecutor of the McNa- 
maras, after months of meditation entered 
the fray. Francis V. Keesling, William C. 
Ralston and Charles M. Belshaw, the other 
three Republican candidates, have large 
followings in the central and northern parts 
of California. Fredericks has not only the 
well organized support of the Young Re- 
publican clubs, but he seems also to have 
become the magnetic center around which 
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a large part of the ultra-conservative ele- 
ments, those dissatisfied with Progressive 
policies in general and with the National 
Administration’s tariff policy in particular, 
are rallying. 

If this line-up prevails, the issue will be 
clean-cut between Gov. Johnson’s Pro- 
gressive policies and the standpat prin- 
ciples of the old-line Republicans as repre- 
sented by Fredericks. The Democratic 
candidate will be hampered, as he must 
needs be on the defensive during the cam- 
paign, must explain away the effect of the 
tariff to the lemon, walnut, bean, sugar- 
beet, orange and olive growers, must con- 
vince the shippers that the repeal of free 
tolls was to their benefit. Still, what the 
Democratic. candidate loses through Na- 
tional issues he may recoup through the 
labor vote. Union labor is a strong factor 
in California, even in Los Angeles where it 
has the votes even if it lacks cohesion and 
fighting strength. Gov. Johnson, though, 
has spared and is sparing no effort to add 
as much of the labor vote as possible to his 
Progressive strength. The position of 
Fredericks in the final count will depend 
almost entirely upon the strength developed 
by the high protection, conservative wing of 
the Republican party. 


The Battle for Senator Perkins’ Toga 


Doubt as to the direction in which the big 
Republican registration cat will jump is 
adding spice and ginger to the contest for 
the toga which will be dropped next year 
by U. S. Senator George C. Perkins. Far 
more than the gubernatorial race with its 
numerous local complications the outcome 
of the Senatorial contest will determine the 
relative strength of the Progressive party 
in California and will indicate the degree 
of approval or disapproval meted out to the 
Wilson policies by the Californian voters, 
especially as geographical considerations 
are eliminated from the fight, southern 
California possessing a senator of its own 
in the person of John D. Works. 

Congressman Joseph R. Knowland of 
Alameda, across the bay from San Fran- 
cisco, and Samuel M. Shortridge of San 
Francisco, both identified with the regular, 
old-line element, are contesting for the 
Republican nomination, with Knowland 
apparently a favorite. James D. Phelan, 
former mayor of San Francisco, capitalist 
and perhaps the foremost exponent of 
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Democratic nomination over Thomas F. 
Griffin of Modesto. Francis J. Heney is 
making a whirlwind campaign against 
Chester H. Rowell, editor of the Fresno 
Republican, for the Progressive nomination. 
The Bull Moose phalanx no longer presents 
the solid front of r912. Factions and feuds 
have developed since the plum tree was 
shaken. Only the irreconcilables, the radi- 
cal, uncompromising Armageddonites reg- 
istered under the party name; the mildly 
Progressive element largely returned to the 
Republican fold, a circumstance favoring 
the nomination chances of Heney, the 
radical Progressive who has so far con- 
sumed less live coals in full view of the 
audience than might be expected. Which- 
ever set of aspirants lands the nominations, 
however, the main battle will be fought out 
strictly along National issues. Standpat 
Republicans preaching a return to business 
sanity will clash sharply with the avowed 
Wilson policies, and both of the old-party 
candidates will be raked by the verbal 
shells from the Bull Moose camp.  Poli- 
ticians agree that the Senatorial race will 
be worth the price of admission. 

With the Democrats hopeful of increasing 
their Congressional representation from 
three to five or six, with fifty referred or 
initiated measures to be submitted to the 
voters, with a state-wide prohibition cam- 
paign adding to the joy, the conscientious 
Californian voter of either sex will have to 
suspend business for the next two months 
in order to do justice unto the men and 
measures asking for support. 


The Political Muddle in Oregon 


N California the three leading parties 

carefully and unostentatiously described 

a wide detour around the wet-and-dry 
issue. They suspected a bear trap with 
sharp, large-sized, cruel jaws. But in 
Oregon, the proving ground of political 
innovations, prohibition became the dom- 
inant issue. With personal. progressive 
preferences, prohibition is the pole around 
which the political whirligig gyrates in the 
state that, with the exception of 1912, 
voted for Republican presidents and varied 
the monotony by electing three Democratic 
governors in succession. 

In the present contest for the governor- 
ship the fight openly is between the Repub- 
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Bourbonism in California, is conceded the 








W,S. U’Ren, the Oregon blacksmith who fathered the 
“Oregon Plan” of popular legislation, now inde- 
pendent Progressive candidate for governor 


licans and the Democrats—but it may be 
that the Prohibitionists, as the third leg 
in the party race, will have a word to say 
in the finals. The third-party standard 
bearer is W. S. U’Ren, father of the Oregon 
initiative and referendum and of other now 
popular and widely copied measures. 
U’Ren started as an independent candi- 
date, advocating the fifteen-hundred-dollar 
taxation exemption law, the abolition of the 
state senate and other innovations, an- 
nexed the Prohibition party nomination 
and had to surrender it again. If U’Ren 
could deliver his own independent strength, 
and the state-wide prohibition votes he 
would easily win, but— 

The present Democratic governor, Os- 
wald West, who is to be taken care of by 
the Administration with a good Federal 
job, lately has heated the atmosphere with 
his martial-law forays against liquor inter- 
ests. And West’s groomed successor is 
Dr. C. J. Smith, Democrat, who placarded 
his primary campaign with the slogan: “I 
stand for Law Enforcement.” The third 
man is Dr. James Withycombe, Republi- 
can, former director of the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College Experiment Station, whom 
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Dr. C, J. Smith, who champions the cause of law 
enforcement and Democracy in the race for 
the governor’s chair in Oregon 


the allied politicians uf the state once were 
able to defeat at a state “assembly,” but 
who was popular enough with the farmers 
to win this year at the Republican pri- 
maries from a crowded field of eight. Nor- 
mally, Withycombe should easily win. 
But the issues are complex, and circum- 
stances could arise which would swing the 
election to the Democratic law-enforce- 
ment candidate, Dr. C. J. Smith. 

In the contest for the United States Sena- 
torship, the three big names are Wm. Han- 
ley, Progressive; Robert A. Booth, Repub- 
lican; and Senator George E. Chamberlain, 
Democrat, twice governor and the present 
incumbent. “Bill” Hanley is the cattle 
king of railroadless Harney County and 
looks like Wm. J. Bryan. He has a stock 
of hard sense and sagebrush wit, is known 
everywhere and will make a personal cam- 
paign, reminding everybody that Oregon 
went for Roosevelt in the last presidential 
primaries. Robert A. Booth, Republican, 
is a timber capitalist, has strong political 
and press support, though unfortunately 
for him in the present campaign his timber 
wealth has been made an issue. Senator 
Chamberlain is very popular in the state, 


is a shrewd politician, has achieved some 
good committee appointments in the Sen- 
ate and, unless sentiment should change, 
he seems the probable choice. 


Simmering in Washington and Arizona 


In the state of Washington Governor 
Lister does not have to gird his loins for 
battle this fall. His administration will 
not be put to the test of the ballot box 
until 1916. Which does not mean, however, 
that Washington is wholly deprived of the 
joys of political combat. Senator Wesley 
Jones, of course, wants to return to the 
shores of the Potomac after March fourth; 
the Republicans are anxious that his desire 
should be fulfilled, so anxious that no one 
is disputing the Republican nomination 
with him. Democrats and Progressives 
are not so bashful, though. The Demo- 
crats, praying that the Progressives might 
develop great and unexpected strength, 
believe that there is a chance and _ this 
belief has brought almost half a dozen 
candidates for the Democratic nomination 
into the field. 

Twenty-five candidates of the three most 
popular political blends aspire to the vacant 
sandals of the retiring Representatives, a 
number not at all above the Western bat- 
ting average. The Congressional line-up in 
the West will be discussed in an early issue. 

Arizona likewise enjoys freedom from a 
gubernatorial campaign this fall, Governor 
Hunt holding over until 1917. The issues 
in Arizona’s Congressional and Senatorial 
primary fight resolve themselves largely 
into a scrap between members of the same 
family, Arizona having almost unanimously 
turned its back on Republicanism and 
straddled the donkey immediately after 
statehood was attained. 


Liquor and Mormonism in Idaho 


HE Idaho primary election law differs 

from similar statutes in other Western 
states in that it provides for the hold- 

ing of platform conventions prior to the 
primary election. So it happened that the 
Republicans, Democrats and Progressives 
met at Boise on the same day with a bundle 
of planks and began the carpenter work. 
In several respects the product of this con- 
current labor showed remarkable similarity. 
All three parties promised to submit to the 
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voters a state-wide prohibition amendment 
to the constitution. The Progressives went 
one step farther and pledged themselves 
to bring about state prohibition by legis- 
lative enactment. Economy, of course, and 
reduction of state taxes, a sore spot in the 
sparsely settled commonwealth, were stock 
planks nailed into the platforms by all three 
parties. The Progressives, in addition, 
promised to investigate the State Land 
Board and bring about restitution of loans 
alleged to have been made illegally through 
dummies. But the acid test at the primaries 
will be the prohibition issue. This question 
is disrupting party lines, splitting the state 
into two factions regardless of the tripartite 
political labels. The wet candidate will 
surely lose the dry vote and vice versa. 
Looming up far in the background is the 
ghost of the Mormon question. Two years 
ago Governor John M. Haines owed his 
election to the strength he developed in the 
southeastern counties of the state where 
the members of the Mormon faith are 
numerous. This year a few politicians are 
working assiduously, though under the 
surface, to revive the issue of Mormonism. 
If they succeed in arousing ancient preju- 
dices the Mormon issue may overshadow 
all other questions in the fight for control 
of the legislature and the state offices. 
Gov. Haines will probably be the Republi- 
can nominee to succeed himself; Moses 
Alexander, a merchant of Boise, was favored 
by the Democrats for the nomination 
three weeks before the primaries and the 
farmer-lawyer, Hugh E. McElroy, will 
probably head the Progressive state ticket. 


Making the Senatorial Wool Fly 


Though there is plenty of action and go 
in the scramble for the state offices, it is a 
Sunday School convention compared with 


the fracas for the Senatorship. Senator 
Brady—he has had the job only two years— 
likes Washington and wants to stay there, 
so he is asking the Republicans to renomi- 
nate him, a request not at all to the liking 
of Frank M. Gooding, the sheepman, stand- 
pat Republican and former fighting gov- 
ernor. Between them they are making the 
wool fly all over Idaho. Further diversion 
is furnished to the Republican voters by the 
claims of Congressman Burton French and 
Justice James F. Ailshie of the Idaho su- 
preme court, who long for membership in 
the greatest deliberative body in the 


-ing big crowds. 








Dr. James Withycombe, expert agriculturist and 
Republican candidate for governor of Oregon 


world. Incumbency, of course, counts. 
Over in the Democratic camp ex-Gov- 
ernor James H. Hawley and John H. 
Nugent are putting on a show that is draw- 
Hawley is a standpat 
Democrat and ‘wet;’? Nugent has been lead- 
ing the progressive Wilson end of the Demo- 
cratic party and is ‘dry.’ If Hawley gets 
the nomination it is an: open question 
whether the Nugent Democrats will stand 
without hitching; and vice versa. These 
internal, factional feuds within the bosoms 
of the old parties are bound to create more 
or less ill feeling that cannot be wholly 
covered with ointment after the primaries. 
Wherefore Paul Clagstone, a former speaker 
of the Idaho lower house and an ardent 
Progressive, is saving his thunder, prohibi- 
tion and otherwise, until after the August 
primary at which he has no opposition. 


Newlands of Nevada 


EVADA’S best contribution to the 
political life of the Nation has been 
Senator Francis G. Newlands. He 
was one of the strong men in the campaign 
through which the Government was induced, 
against the passive opposition of the 
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East and South, to begin the reclamation 
of the arid West. The fight which Senator 
Newlands has been waging, practically 
without assistance, to bring about system- 
atic control and conservation of the Na- 
tion’s water resources promises the only 
feasible method of ever putting a stop to the 
rivers-and-harbors pork-barrel grab. 

Senator Newlands is up for renomination 
on the Democratic ticket in August and 
for reélection in November. At the time of 
writing all efforts to bring out a contestant 
for the Democratic nomination had failed. 
Samuel Platt, a former U. S. district at- 
torney of Carson City, is the lone contender 
for the Republican nomination. 

Tasker L. Oddie, the present governor, 
has no opposition for renomination at the 
hands of the Republicans. Only one can- 
didate, Lemuel Allen, a former lieutenant 
governor, is making an active canvass for 
the Democratic gubernatorial nomination. 

Underneath the surface Nevada is tiring 
of the monotony of life, according to re- 
ports, that followed the reform wave of 
two years ago. This wave not only swept 
the lively colony of unaffiliated affinities out 
of the state, but it also put an end to rou- 
lette, faro, horse racing and similar diver- 
tisements. Though popular opinion is 
divided even in Reno on the question of 
relaxing the speed laws in favor of mismated 
couples, sentiment in western Nevada 
appears to favor horse racing plus legalized 
betting. under the pari-mutuel system. 
Body and substance were given these re- 
ports when George Wingfield, the banker, 
miner and stockman who actually declined 
a proffered appointment to the U. S. Sen- 
ate, came out as a Republican candidate 
for the state senate and advocated bookless 
betting at the racetracks. It is not im- 
possible that the next legislature may 
legalize pari-mutuel bets even if the present 
strict anti-gambling law remains unaltered. 


Reclamation Put in the Pork Barrel 


HE reason for the mysterious delay 
in the passage of the bill which ex- 
tends the time of repaying the cost 
of Reclamation Service works from ten to 
twenty years became apparent late in July 
when Rep. Underwood, leader of the House 
majority, caused the passage of the measure 
after it had been amended so as to trans- 
form the entire Government reclamation 
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work into another pork barrel. This was 
accomplished by the addition of a section 
which provides that in future no money 
shall be spent on new projects unless Con- 
gress has made the appropriation. 

Hitherto the Reclamation Service, a 
non-partisan, non-political organization of 
technical men, has investigated new projects, 
reported on their feasibility, and, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, be- 
gun and carried out the work. Technical, 
financial and administrative factors only en- 
tered into the selection of sitesfor new work. 

Under the plan of Rep. Underwood, a 
plan apparently hatched many months 
ago and sprung only when the crying needs 
of thousands of settlers called for Congres- 
sional action, the reclamation work would be 
under the absolute control of the politicians 
in Congress. Appropriations would be 
made or withheld for log-rolling purposes, 
new projects would be selected for political 
rather than technical reasons, the reclama- 
tion work would take its place alongside 
of the rivers and harbors improvement 
bill, the public building bill, the navy-yard 
graft and the mileage grab as a pork barrel 
from which to reward the faithful. 

Under the pork-barrel system many a 
creek has been “improved” against the 
protest of the Army Engineers who de- 
clared that the money would be absolutely 
wasted; many a public building has been 
erected in hamlets whose receipts in a hun- 
dred years would not equal half the cost 
of the structure; every year appropriations 
of several millions are made for the support 
of navy yards the abandonment of which has 
been recommended by a generation of suc- 
cessive Naval Secretaries; fifty millions a 
year are Squandered on unearned or ex- 
cessive pensions; the cheap mileage graft 
has brazenly withstood the scorn of two 
decades, all for the greater political glory 
of a few hundred politicians. And now 
these politicians, hungry for more perquisites, 
are preparing to degrade and prostitute for 
their own benefit the organization upon 
which the arid West must largely depend for 
an important part of its future growth. 

If the West does not rise and block the 
passage of the amendment in the Senate 
it will be because the West has not grasped 
the import of Underwood’s scheme. Pork- 
barrel methods and politics will surely 
bring about the death of Government 
reclamation work in the arid West. 
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Pork and the Columbia River 


Tn still another direction the pork-barrel 
methods of the lawmakers at Washington 
are menacing the legitimate development 
of the West. Early in August the Port- 
land, Oregon, Chamber of Commerce sent 
out an urgent call for help to all civic bodies 
along the Pacific Coast asking them to use 
their influence against the filibustering 
tactics used in Congress to kill the Rivers 
and Harbors appropriation bill and re- 
questing that the associations bring pres- 
sure to bear upon all Western members of 
Congress to facilitate the speedy passage 
of the appropriation. 

The filibuster against the measure ap- 
propriating some forty-two million dollars 
rests upon a sound objection. It has been 
shown, proven conclusively, that the bill 
carries appropriations involving several 
millions for projects absolutely without 
merit except in the eyes of their political 
sponsors. Because of this flagrant attempt 


to appropriate public money for private 
political fences strong opposition has de- 
veloped against the bill. Portland, Seattle, 
Los Angeles are all hurt through this opposi- 
tion; Portland and Astoria have raised half 
a million dollars for the improvement of the 


lower Columbia’s channel, the money to be 
spént in coujunction with the federal funds 
provided for in the bill. Portland and 
Astoria have shown their good faith by 
putting up their own money, yet the very 
necessary river work may be left undone 
because some senators object to the ex- 
penditure of public funds to increase the 
depth of Hingham Harbor from six inches 
to two feet. 

The results of pork-barrel methods are 
even worse. The Port of Portland has 
spent an aggregate of $11,000,000 for the 
improvement of the Columbia’s channel 
between Portland and the sea. This money 
was spent solely for the widening and deep- 
ening of a navigable channel; on the Missis- 
sippi the government has spent more than 
thirty million dollars ostensibly for the 
improvement of navigation. The cold 
fact is that this money was spent for con- 
structing levees to reclaim and _ protect 
private overflow lands. There was no 
money for the legitimate improvement of 
the Columbia, one of the great rivers of the 
country, but there was always money to 
dredge political shoals out of obscure sloughs 
in remote corners of Congressional districts. 
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A few days after the issue of the appeal 
for aid by the Portland organization the 
Imperial Valley Chamber of Commerce, 
the Imperial Irrigation District and the 
advisory board of the valley’s mutual water 
companies sent out an S-O-S call. The 
lower course of the erratic Colorado river, 
emptying into the Gulf of California at 
intervals, has a habit when in flood of 
reversing the direction of its flow and of 
threatening to wreck a canal system upon 
which fifty thousand persons and property 
worth a hundred million dollars depend for 
their very existence. No damage has been 
done since 1906, but the residents want the 
river controlled and potential danger aver- 
ted. Money will do it, but the control work 
must be done largely on Mexican soil and 
is therefore doubly the business of the Na- 
tional government. 

If pork were eliminated from the various 
appropriation measures, there would be 
abundant funds for all legitimate improve- 
inents. Now is the time for the pork-barrel 
opponents to get together, to eliminate all 
fat, to agree upon a bill carrying only proj- 
ects of real merit and to put the advocates 
of pork in unlimited quantities on record. 
Insurgents against the iniquitous log-roll- 
ing system of making appropriations will 
be sure of the public’s support. 

If shoals continue to impede the move- 
ments of ocean-going vessels on the Colum- 
bia, if the Colorado continues uncontrolled, 
if needed harbor work along the Pacific 
Coast ceases, the blame will rest entirely 
upon the pork barrel. 


Why Not Abolish the House? 


Contemplating the rotund bulge of this 
hoary, roomy receptacle of porcine tid-bits 
the following question suggests itself not 
altogether improperly: 

Has the House of Representatives out- 
lived its usefulness? Since the election of 
senators by popular vote the House has 
become superfluous as a check upon the 
actions of a body no longer aristocratic 
either in its composition or its leanings. 
On the contrary, the House has become so 
cumbersome, so unwieldy, has degener- 
ated into such a collection of ciphers and 
rubber stamps of mediocre ability that all 
important decisions are made or influenced 
by not more than two-score of its members. 
The same reasons that caused dozens of 
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cities to do away with ward representation 
and entrust administration of their affairs 
to commissions apply to the abolition of the 
House. On the heels of the direct primary 
has come, or must inevitably come, a de- 
mand for a reduction in the number of 
elective officers, for a concentration of 
responsibility in fewer hands directly ame- 
nable to discipline at the hands of the elec- 
torate. With the growth and increasing 
complexity of the Nation’s business must 
come greater expedition, more flexibility 
in the handling of its affairs. This expedi- 
tion and flexibility cannot be attained so 
long as the unwieldy body of the House 
continues to serve its own ends first. The 
dual-chamber system has lost its original 
significance; it is now merely a convenient 
arrangement for passing the buck. 


Huerta’s Ghost in Mexico 


HE ghost of the Huerta régime is still 

i haunting Mexico. It will not down. 

It lurked behind the envoys of Car- 
bajal, caused Carranza unceremoniously to 
reject all peace overtures of the president 
installed under American auspices and to 
insist upon unconditional surrender of the 
reins of government. 

From the very beginning of the Consti- 
tutionalist movement the leaders have in- 
sisted that Huerta was a usurper without 
the shadow of a legal right to his position 
and that therefore none of his acts, of his 
loans and concessions would be considered 
valid. This declaration has been repeated 
monotonously over and over again, with 
warnings to foreign bankers and concession- 
aires that they were dealing with the Huerta 
government at their own peril. Having 
succeeded in gaining control of practically 
the entire country, the Constitutionalists 
now refuse to change their position by 
recognizing the legality of the tottering 
remnant of a régime which they declared 
to be outlawed while it was at the zenith of 
its power. 

Carbajal first proposed to appoint a Con- 
stitutionalist minister of foreign affairs, to 
resign and allow the Constitutionalist to 
become president according to the consti- 
tutional provisions regulating the order of 
succession. As such a procedure would be 
an open admission of Huerta’s legal right 
to the presidency, thereby validating all his 
acts, Carranza refused. Changing his 
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tactics Carbajal proposed to dissolve the 
present Congress, to reinstate the Congress 
dissolved by Hu®rta and to let this Congress 
choose a Constitutionalist as president. 
These terms Carranza likewise refused to 
accept, demanding an unconditional sur- 
render in order clearly to establish Huerta’s 
position as an illegal usurper, a demand 
proceeding logically from the consistently 
maintained attitude of the Constitution- 
alists. 

Apparently Carbajal is merely trying to 
protect Huerta’s foreign friends, if such pro- 
tection is possible. Brought face to face 
with the inevitable, Carbajal will probably 
accede informally to the demand for un- 
conditional surrender and allow the Car- 
ranza forces to occupy Mexico City without 
a shot. 

In the meanwhile Villa, the enigma, is 
proceeding to solve the Mexican problem in 
his own way by distributing land among his 
soldiers, regardless of Carranza and Car- 
bajal. The attitude of Villa will probably 
be the deciding factor in the course of events 
to the south. 


The Swing of Morality’s Pendulum 
', * years ago wide-open gambling 


flourished in Seattle, in Nevada, in 

Arizona, in many parts of Cali- 
fornia, Idaho and Oregon; redlight districts 
were accepted as component parts of the 
landscape; there was no Mann Act; the 
White Slave had not as yet become a re- 
munerative asset of the stage. 

Today there is not a single open gambling 
place in the West. He who would Dame 
Fortune woo must go to Indiana. Of the 
ten large ‘cities west of the Rockies, on 
both sides of the line, only one permits 
the existence of a restricted district, and 
this one is threatened by the redlight 
abatement act. In Los Angeles the “purity 
squads”’ of the police force, given sweeping 
powers under the so-called rooming house 
ordinance, have battered down the doors 
in suspected hotels and even arrested 
couples who turned out to be duly and regu- 
larly married. The last ten years have seen 
remarkable progress in the suppression of 
open vice within Western cities. 

It is strange but true that this constric- 
tion of the legal fist around the throat of 
commercialized vice has been accompanied 
by a remarkable relaxation of control over 


























the factors that stimulate lasciviousness. 
Costumes on the stage have been shrinking 
both up and down; diving acts in the vaude- 
ville houses, increasing the box office re- 
ceipts solely through their sex appeal, 
have multiplied like guinea pigs; everyone 
of the barriers erected around impression- 
able youth has crumbled and fallen, the 
number of incentives has increased while 
the police endeavored to suppress the result 
of these incentives. 

How far this relaxation of control has 
progressed is shown by the following inci- 
dents: 

Two years ago the editors of a Los Angeles 
paper were arrested by a city prosecutor of 
the opposite political faith on a charge of 
printing and circulating obscene details of a 
trialin court. They were acquitted byajury. 
They had printed facts which were of record. 
This summer a Los Angeles afternoon paper 
for months printed a series of articies osten- 
sibly designed to expose vice conditions. No 
names were given, no facts presented. Two- 
thirds of the material consisted of pure in- 
vention, and it was intentionally presented 
in a manner so nasty, so lewd, so openly 
appealing to the sex instincts of the young 
that the street sale of the sheet more than 
trebled. Yet no move was made by either 
city or federal authorities to prevent the 
circulation of this obscene material. 

It’s a long cry from the period when men 
were imprisoned for circulating valuable 
contributions to sex hygiene to the day 
when erotic smut may be peddled for a penny 
on the street corners. 
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Averting the Western Railroad Strike 


N roto the engineers and firemen of the 
I Western railroads were granted a wage 

increase of about ten per cent. Early 
this year the organizations of the enginemen 
demanded another increase in wages, in 
addition to sweeping changes in the sched- 
ules and rules under which they worked. 
The Managers’ Conference of Western Rail- 
roads replied by terminating all present 
agreements and by submitting a counter 
proposition, both as to wages and schedules. 
Mediation failed. The labor organizations 
refused to arbitrate except as to their own 
proposal; they declared their opposition to 
arbitration because the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western railroad and a small Southern line 
had not put into effect the award of the 
arbitration board in the Eastern wage move- 
ment of 1912, and because disputes had 
arisen concerning the interpretation of 
previous awards. Negotiations were finally 
broken off and the strike set for August 7 
seemed certain when President Wilson took 
a hand in the dispute. 

As a result of the president’s appeal to 
their patriotism the railroad managers 
swallowed the bitter pill, withdrew their 
proposition, agreed to continue operation 
under the schedules at present in force and 
to arbitrate solely on the basis of the engine- 
men’s demands. This broad-gauged atti- 
tude of the railroad managers, coming at the 
heels of a long period of shrinking earnings, 
during a world crisis, should cause a fat 
entry in favor of the carriers on the right 
side of the ledger of public sentiment. 





East and West. 
forces. 


appear in the November number. 





On page 471 of this issue Arthur Street begins the series of articles prepared 
by him during a special tour of investigation among the countries of the 
Pacific ocean. Since this first article went to press, entitled ‘The Battle 
of the Pacific,’ world events have given such a title an unintended signifi- 
cance. Perhaps, before these words are read, an actual encounter between 
hostile armed forces may have taken place in the very quarter of the world 
whose commercial campaigns he is reporting. Yet the war of the European 
nations does not change the essential nature of this trade battle between 
It alters, absolutely, however, the position of the Western 
What this change means to America, particularly to the Pacific 
Coast, will be the special concern of Mr. Street in his second article, to 










































A LANAGAN STORY 


By EDWARD H. HURLBUT 
* uthor of: Lanagan: Amateur Detective; The Jerroldson Case 
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THE NECKLACE DISAPPEARS 


ONSTANCE Allison hung almost 
C limply upon the arm of Sterrett Mas- 

ters while that tall individual parted 
the maskers before him and finally placed 
her upon a chair in a corner of the ball- 
room that was for the moment compara- 
tively free from dancers. Few of the gay 
throng had halted in the indolent half-time 
to note the hurried progress of the couple 
across the floor. Once seated, Miss Allison 
relaxed with a momentary agitation, but 
recovered herself and straightened up. 

“Hurry, please!” Her voice trembled 
with anxiety and command. “See that no 
one leaves the hotel!” 

Masters hurried away as quickly as the 
crowded corridors would permit and soon 
returned, a figure in mask and domino 
beside him. 

“Put your masks back on,” 
this figure in a tone of authority. “You 
are attracting attention.” They did so. 
They had removed the masks in their ex- 
citement. 

Masters said, speaking in a low and rapid 
utterance as thronging dancers began 
crowding close upon them: “This is Mr. 
Douglas, the house detective. Tell him all 
you know.” 

Miss Allison advanced eagerly. “It is 
my necklace” she panted. “You know the 
famous rope of pearls—the heirloom of the 
Allisons? It is gone—stolen from my neck 
as I danced!” 

Douglas betrayed no excitement at this 
information, which was to startle the entire 
city within a few hours when three morning 
papers chronicled the loss of the famous 
Allison pearls in seven-column headlines 
of dramatic type. 

“When did you discover your 
Douglas was speaking incisively, but with a 


came from 


loss?” 
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certain deference—as was due the heiress of 
the Allison estate, one minor asset of which 
was the magnificent Allison hotel where the 
Mardi Gras was then being celebrated. 

“T noticed they were gone,” said Mas- 
ters, ‘‘just after we returned to the floor 
from an ice.” 

“You are positive you had them when 
you went to the refreshment pavilion?” 
The question came from the detective. 

“T am positive” replied Miss Allison. 

“Remain here; say nothing to any one.” 
Douglas worked his way expertly through 
the swirling throng; stopping here and 
there to touch a dancer or whisper a word, 
or to signal, with an almost imperceptible 
sign, individuals in dominoes who idled on 
the edge of the dance or stood or strolled 
in the corridors. Within his office in five 
minutes were assembled a dozen dominoed 
figures. They were plain-clothes men 
from police headquarters and special officers 
detailed from private agencies for the even- 


ing. All wore dominoes of one shade of 
brown. Douglas rapidly outlined the case 


and the ‘dozen detectives scattered to the 
entrances of the hotel, their dominoes and 
masks off, coolly and deliberately scrutiniz- 
ing each person who left, questioning 
bruskly where they judged questions ad- 
visable. Other dominoed figures, as they 
reported in quick succession to Douglas 
in his office, were detailed to other parts 
of the hotel. Within ten minutes Night 
Captain of Detectives Royan from head- 
quarters arrived with three brace more of 
upper office men and within twenty minutes 
all that metropolitan police skill for the 
time being could suggest had been done to 
take the initial steps in the apprehension 
of the thief or thieves of the $100,000 rope 
of Allison pearls. 
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Douglas, all points covered by the regu- 
lar and private detectives, walked slowly 
back toward Miss Allison and Masters. 
Just before he reached them a masked figure 
ina plain black domino approached him. 

“What’s up, Jerry?” 

Douglas stopped and 
through his mask slits. 
he asked, dubiously. 

“Ves. I was watching Masters and Miss 
Allison on their hurried way across the 
floor. Something’s doing. What is it— 
the Allison pearls? I she hasn’t 
them on.” 

Douglas paused before replying. Then 
the futility of attempting to keep anything 
from Jack Lanagan, of all men, when his 
suspicions had been thus aroused, appealed 
to him and he replied: 


eyed the other 
“Vou, Lanagan?” 


notice 


“Ves. Taken from her neck while danc- 
ing. You may as well print it. It may 
help.” 

“Thanks” replied Lanagan drily. ‘Your 


permission is very gracious. I wouldn't 
have thought of printing it otherwise.” 
To himself, as Douglas turned abruptly 
and sat down again beside the couple, 
Lanagan mused: ‘The pearl necklace! 
First time, it’s been out of the safe 
deposit vaults since Mrs. Allison died.” 
Lanagan, “star” police reporter for the 
San Francisco Enquirer, and amateur 
detective whose many achievements during 
the past few years had extended his fame 
outside of the narrow bounds of the news- 
paper world, had been detailed to “cover” 
the Mardi Gras ball by his city editor, 
Sampson, in order to be on the scene in the 
event of just such an occurrence as the 
theft of the Allison pearls. Vague rumors 
had been given circulation of skilled eastern 
crooks who had drifted to the city for the 
pre-Lenten festivities and the Mardi Gras 
ball at the Allison—the culmination of 
society’s elaborate entertainments. That 
was why extraordinary precautions had 
been taken to protect society’s jewels by 
policing the hotel and ball-room with regu- 
lar and private detectives; and why every 
newspaper in the city had reporters de- 
tailed as well to the function. 
For hours, Lanagan, his identity safely 
smothered in a mask and the ample folds 
of a domino, had drifted from one part of 
the ball-room to another, alert for the least 
ripple on the current of gaiety that would 
indicate the shoals of trouble. The most 


too, 


“cover” 
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striking of all the jewels that gleamed from 
snowy necks, the Allison pearls, had at- 
tracted his eye more than once as the heiress 
circled past him time and again in the dance. 
The society writers in their advance notices 
had duly recorded the fact that the Allison 
pearls were to be worn that night; and Lana- 
gan had early identified Miss Allison by 
them, for they were far and away the most 
striking and conspicuous of all the jewels 
there. 

His alert eye detected the ripple as 
Masters worked his rapid way through the 
dancers with Miss Allison clinging to his 
arm. Lanagan had heard those stories of 
a skilled crew of high-class operators who 
were supposed to be watching their chance 
to glean a rich harvest at the Allison ball. 
In a glance he saw that the necklace no 
longer shone in dull and shimmering glory 
from the queenly heiress. 

“Ha!” was Lanagan’s electric thought. 
“For once the newspaper sixth sense wins!” 
Usually those stories, which impatient and 
high-strung city editors anticipate will 
“break,” fail to materialize. 

Lanagan idled near to the group of three. 
He was in no hurry. But his black eyes 
were snapping through his mask. It was a 
mystery that appealed to him: under the 
lights of a brilliantly illumined ball-room, 
with a thousand dancers in cap and motley, 
with each guest admitted only on a card 
of entrance double-stamped and double- 
scanned, from the very neck of Constance 
Allison, society’s particular favorite, the 
famous rope of Allison pearls had vanished 
as completely as though they had been sub- 
jected to a subtle disintegrating breath 
that had withered them up and _ puffed 
them away into air. 

From a vantage place beside a pillar 
Lanagan kept the group in view while 
his eyes roved constantly and _restlessly 
over the thronging dancers. A waltz had 
given way to a two-step and the gay revel- 
ers were now squaring for a lancers. Doug- 
las continued with his examination. The 
royal trumpeters were taking their places 
on the dais to peal out the unmasking hour. 

During the last two dances Lanagan’s 
eyes had not left one particular couple. 
The same couple were now at the corner 
of the set of lancers nearest Miss Allison. 

“Ts it coincidence?” thought Lanagan. 

Douglas arose and hurried away and 
Lanagan slipped into the seat he had 
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acated. He began talking abruptly to Miss 
\llison, but his eyes never left the Louis 
XIV gallant and the Musette who had the 
corner in the-lancers nearest to him. 

“When did you last have your necklace, 
Miss Allison?” The band had crashed out 
the final chord for the first figure and into 
the stillness that followed the words 
sounded startlingly distinct; possibly Lana- 
gan intended that they should. Several 
persons turned; but Lanagan had eyes for 
hut the one couple. 

“Who are you?) And may I ask you not 
to speak so loudly?”” Miss Allison’s manner 
Was Imperative. 

“Tam Mr. Lanagan of the Enquirer” 
replied Lanagan. 

Miss Allison turned quickly to him. 
“Oh, please, Mr. Lanagan, do not make a 
terrible item of this! It is bad enough 
without the publicity!” 

“T am afraid that cannot be helped” 
replied Lanagan, seriously. “With the 
police activity in all parts of the hotel 
now, it is safe to say every paper in San 
Francisco knows your necklace has dis- 
appeared. Newspapers are very frequently 
powerful agencies in thefts of this sort. 
The world at large will be on the lookout 
for the pearls.” 

“Possibly you are right” she said with 
candid decision. ‘‘We discovered my loss 
just after we left the refreshment pavilion.” 

Lanagan questioned her at length, but 
one eye was always on the trumpeters and 
the other on the couple just retiring from 
the floor, the lancers ended. The couple 
walked near the settee where the three were 
sitting, and sat down. 

The silver trumpets were elevated and 
Lanagan’s glance darted to the quiet 
couple seated near; the fanfare pealed, 
thrice repeated, and every dancer arose 
and every mask was lifted and raised on 
high in salute and one thousand faces turned 
to the dais where the King and Queen of the 
Mardi Gras bowed in gracious acknowl- 
edgment to the tribute of the revelers. 
Lanagan’s eyes, sparkling with his concen- 
tration, dimmed in doubt and disappoint- 
ment as Louis XIV and Musette turned, 
noticing Miss Allison and Masters, and 
walked over, unmasked, to them. There 
were greetings among the four; Lanagan, 
elbowed out, still held his place, his ears 
vide to catch every word, to note every 
shade and intonation, 
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Louis XIV was Raymond Winkeppner, 
society beau, and the charming Musette 
who clung to his arm was Miss Ysobel 
Cadogan, to whom he had of late been so 
very devoted that there were rumors of an 
engagement. 

“Your necklace—the pearl necklace 
stolen!” The words were gasped by Miss 
Cadogan. 

“Impossible! In all this crowd? It must 
be mislaid!’ Winkeppner supplemented 
her startled condolence by this fervent 
observation. Miss Allison, the narrative 
pieced out by the eager Masters, was be- 
ginning to recite the details when Douglas 
reappeared. 

“Please come to my office’ he said. 

“Let us go! Do let us go, Constance!” 
Miss Cadogan was of the gushing, assert- 
ive type. Douglas made no objection and 
all four hurried to his office. Lanagan was 
not included in the invitation, but he 
trailed along, nevertheless. It had been 
his newspaper luck to be the one newspa- 
perman on the scene of all those detailed 
at the ball, the house-manager having taken 
the rest of them in hand for refreshments 
at about that hour. In Douglas’ office 
Night Captain of Detectives Royan sat 
ponderously, and with him was a keen- 
eyed .gray-bearded man with an air of 
assurance and authority. 

“Chief of Police Leslie” said Douglas 
briefly, by way of introduction. Leslie, 
most. brilliant Chief of his time, trusted 
himself above any of his men and took the 
field in person at any hour of the day or 
night when mysteries of consequence were 
presented. He began speaking without 
waiting for further formalities. ‘Did any 
one jostle you, Miss Allison,” he asked, 
“in a particularly noticeable manner?” 

She started and glanced frankly at Win- 
keppner. “‘Why—” she began.  Win- 
keppner stepped forward. 

“T can perhaps answer that question 
better, sir’ he said willingly. “It just 
comes back to me now, as it evidently has 
to Miss Allison, that as she was leaving 
the refreshment pavilion my boot buckle 
caught in her gown and we were some 
seconds getting it untangled. You remem- 
ber that now, do you not, Sterrett? You 
were with her.” 

“Ves, I recalled it, but I did not think 
it was worth mentioning” answered Mas- 
ters. “It could have had no bearing.” 








Masters said, speaking in a low and rapid utterance as thronging dancers began crowding close upon then 
necklace ’’ she panted. “You know the famous rope of pearls—the heirloom 
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Winkeppner’s eyes darkened. ‘It could 
have had no bearing!” he repeated in sud- 
den anger. ‘Of course it could have had 
no bearing! What do you mean to insinu- 
ate?”’ He had taken a quick step forward. 
Neither Leslie nor Lanagan made a motion. 
Skilled detectives both, they began each 
case with a suspicion against all persons 
connected with the parties in a crime. In 
police investigations things of importance 
may be learned from such outbursts as 
this. Miss Allison stepped between the 
men. Masters in turn had wheeled around 
in anger. Miss Cadogan held Winkepp- 
ner’s arm. 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen!” 
Allison. ‘Shame on you!” 

But Winkeppner’s eyes were flashing 
ominously. “You had better insinuate 
against yourself before you insinuate against 
me—you fortune hunter!” His words came 
with cutting deliberation. 

Miss Allison’s eyes now flashed in turn. 
Masters was popularly credited with being 
the favored of*many suitors for her hand 
and fortune. ‘That remark comes with 
rather poor taste from Mr. Winkeppner” 
said Miss Allison icily. Winkeppner had 
once laid siege to that eligible heiress, un- 
successfully. 

“Raymond, you must apologize!” Miss 
Cadogan was speaking. “You are acting 
unpardonably!” 

Lanagan rolled a cigarette. The situa- 
tion was interesting. Leslie studied first 
one face and then the other, his forehead 
wrinkling in perplexity. Royan and Doug- 
las, taking the cue from the two men each 
respected above any detectives in the west, 
likewise preserved silence and contented 
themselves with watching critically the 
tense group of four. 

“T’ll have no such shabby-genteel as 
this trying with his caddish tricks to give 
me a lofty card of character!” snapped 
Winkeppner. ‘“‘As for Miss Allison, for the 
reflection of my remark, I apologize.” 

“Thank you’ replied the heiress; but 
with little warming of the cold hauteur of 
her voice. 

“Have you another office?” Leslie asked 
of Douglas. 

“Ves” he replied, indicating a connect- 
ing door. 

Leslie turned to the women. ‘Would 
you ladies please retire to the other room 
for a few moments? Mr. Winkeppner, I 
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wish you and Mr. Masters would oblige 
me by remaining.” 

Miss Cadogan lingered for a moment, 
her face turned anxiously up to Winkepp- 
ner. “Raymond” she said softly. “Please 
keep your temper. Iam sure Mr. Masters 
meant nothing.” 

“That is for him to say” retorted Win- 
keppner savagely. 

Leslie held up a hand. ‘‘Please leave 
the room” he said, and the two women 
passed into the inner office. 

“Now, Mr. Masters” began Leslie grimly, 
“what did you intend to insinuate by that 
remark? What grounds had you for sus- 
pecting this man?” 

“Grounds?” echoed Masters. “I had no 
grounds. I don’t know what impelled me 
to make the remark—I—”’ 

“Nevertheless” interrupted Leslie, ‘you 
intended to imply that whatever suspicions 
others may have entertained you wanted 
him to understand you considered him 
innocent. You are both men of standing. 
But I am the Chief of Police of San Fran- 
cisco and I cannot overlook such a very 
broad insinuation as that—no matter who 
makes it or whom it is directed against.” 

“Tf you will permit me, Chief’ Win- 
keppner interjected, “we are not partic- 
ularly good friends. I did sue for Miss 
Allison’s hand and Masters here seems to 
fear I may still obstruct his own plans in 
that direction. Therefore he takes this 
means to smut me in her presence.” 

“You lie, Winkeppner” said Masters, 
evenly. Winkeppner, lithe, quick on his 
feet as a cat, stepped quickly and slapped 
Masters across the lips. Masters made a 
motion as though to strike back, thought 
better of it, and contented himself with 
wiping his lips with a handkerchief. ‘This 
is not the time nor place for a quarrel, 
Winkeppner” he said, with labored dignity. 
“You have only confirmed my previous 
opinion of you. Your conduct is absolutely 
unaccountable. You are either drunk or 
crazy.” 

“Cut that out” said Leslie tartly. “You 
haven’t explained very satisfactorily as 
yet, Masters, why you made that remark.” 

“Tt was thoughtless, hasty, spoken from 
no definite idea, and I am sorry I made it” 
said Masters reluctantly. His manner gave 
indication of a certain repressed uneasiness. 
Leslie’s jaws snapped together with a click 
of his teeth that was audible. For an 
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instant he regarded Masters critically and 
then he said curtly: 

“Vou are concealing something. Either 
tell me here or I will be compelled to put 
you in a place where people tell such things 
more rapidly.” 

Masters started. 
of Leslie were equally ominous. 
gan still leaned 
against the wall; 
but his eyes, from 
beneath his half- 
closed lids, were 
studying Win- 
keppner’s face. 
Leslie’s entire at- 
tention 
cupied with Mas- 


The words and manner 
Lana- 


was OC- 


vers. 
“Vou would ar- 
rest me?” asked 


Masters. He drew 
himself up haugh- 
tily. “Are you 
not forgetting 
who I am?” 
“Yes” replied 
Leslie shortly. ‘‘I 
always forget the 
personal equation 


in crimes. What 
is your answer?” 

Masters was 
stirred. He turned 
helplessly from 
Leslie to Win- 
keppner. “IT as- 
sure you, Win- F 
keppner, I had no . 3 
idea of talking | | 
against you. But 5A 
youare rather free #8 


with your hands.” 
He turned back 
to the Chief. “I 
really thought” j 
he said, still more 
reluctantly, “I really thought—well—I 
thought Winkeppner became entangled 
with Miss Allison’s dress purposely. I 
cannot explain. It was just an impres- 
And he seemed to fumble over her 


sion. 
more than there was any occasion for. 
But [ attributed it to his desire to force 


himself upon Miss Allison’s attention and 
annoy me. That is all I meant by the 
remark.” 
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Lanagan kept the group in view while 

his eyes roved constantly and restlessly 
over the thronging dancers 
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“Humph!” muttered Leslie. ‘You're 
a jealous outfit, you society high-climbers.” 

Lanagan had lost interest, apparently, 
in the proceedings. He seated himself, 
threw one leg over the arm of the chair, 
reached for the telephone and called for the 
Enquirer. He got Sampson on the wire and 
gave in the facts of the loss of the necklace, 
together with the 
developments. 
Douglas stepped 
outside to give 
the details to a 
battery of report- 
ers from the other 
papers who had 
assembled in the 
main office. 

Winkeppner’s 
ready tongue had 
just started to 
frame a retort to 
Masters when the 
inner door opened 
and Miss Allison 
appeared. ‘‘Are- 
n’t you through?” 
she inquired. She 
was a woman used 
to authority and 
it was evident 
that Chiefs of 
Police did not im- 
press her. She 
noticed Masters 
slipping his hand- 
kerchief into his 
pocket and she 
noticed the fresh 
blood trickling 
from his lips, al- 
though he had 
partially turned 
his face to conceal 
the abrasion. 

“Why—”’ she be- 
gan; but stopped 
to glance with quick suspicion at Winkepp- 
ner. His attitude of defiance was sufficient 
answer to her unspoken question. ‘You 
have been quarreling!” she cried. 

“Tt is nothing” replied Masters. “I 
would consider myself above noticing it. 
Please do not concern yourself.” 

“But [ will concern myself!” She turned 
impulsively to Chief Leslie. ‘Please drop 
all further proceedings for the time” she 
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Leslie held out his hand “Is this one of the pearls of your neck nicer” he demanded. For a moimett Mi-- 
Chief, “No” she said slowly and steadily, but in a tone 
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said imperatively. “I can purchase another 
necklace, if this proves to have been stolen. 
It is altogether too small a thing to embroil 
good friends with. And it seems to me that 
it might have occurred to the brilliant 
Chief Leslie that there is nothing yet to 
show that my necklace was stolen. It is 
very likely merely lost and will be found.” 

“Necklaces of that value, Miss Allison, 
are strongly made and they have safety 
guards that do not come free unless they 
are unclasped.” It was Lanagan’s  sen- 
tentious comment. ‘Your necklace was 
unquestionably cut and lifted from your 
neck by a very deft pair of hands. It has 
been done many times.” 

She frowned in vexation. It was evident 
the argument was unanswerable. ‘‘Even 
conceding that” she replied finally, stamp- 
ing her heel spiritedly, ‘I do not wish to do 
anything about it until I have consulted 
my father. Therefore, you will 
both go no further in the matter.” 

“Tt won’t be necessary to go further 
very much further, at any rate” remarked 
Lanagan idly; and Leslie glanced at him 
sharply. He knew Lanagan was not a 
trifler with words and he knew, as perfectly 
as though Lanagan had told him, that 
when he spoke in that manner it was from 
one ol 
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some suddenly conceived “hunch” 
those brilliant spontaneous illuminations 
of motives and solutions that had within 
the past few years heralded his name far 
and wide both in and out of the newspaper 
business as a great intuitive detective; a 
man to whom theories came with the flash- 
ing that grand themes come to the com- 
poser or great climaxes to the writer, or 
the secret of some feat of unprecedented 
construction to the engineer. They are, 
equally, inborn gifts. 

Leslie was nettled. “‘We are not 
promising with crime, Miss Allison” he 
retorted. “You are only wasting your 
breath and taking our time, which just now 
is valuable. Please withdraw until I am 
finished with these gentlemen.” His tone 
was as hard as a file edge. She withdrew. 

“Now, gentlemen” resumed Leslie briefly. 
“To begin where we left off.” 

“It seems to me, sir” interrupted Mas- 
ters, becoming slowly aroused, “that this 
inquisition has gone far enough. Do you 
realize how distasteful this sort of thing is? 
To be treated—as if I were the one under 
suspicion?” 
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“You have little compunction directing 
suspicions at others” Winkeppner shot at 
him stingingly. It the straw. that 
broke the back of Masters’ patience. 

“Damn you, Winkeppner! You'll keep 
on until [ will begin to think that you dic 
have a finger in that!” 7 

Winkeppner started forward once again, 
but Leslie threw out a trained hand and 
grasped him by the wrist. “Easy” said 
the Chief. : 

“7 had a finger in it! I noticed that you 
fumbled pretty long around Miss Allison 
yourself, making your bluff about helping 
to disengage her gown from my_ boot 
buckle. J was attending to that matter! 
And there wasn’t another soul within four 
feet of us but you and Miss Cadogan!” 

Masters paled. “That is rather serious 
language” he said, still with that same show- 
ing of labored dignity. 

“Yes, it zs rather serious language” cut 
in Leshe, jumping to his feet. ‘There is 
something queer about you both. This 
junk has gone about far enough. I think 
youre both fly boys—out to grab a stake. 
Sergeant” he commanded briskly to Royan, 
“search Winkeppner. I'll take Masters.” 

The climax came with a suddenness that 
left both Masters and Winkeppner speech- 
less. Neither offered the slightest resist- 
ance as the skilled fingers of the detectives 
patted lightly over their forms and in and 
out of such pockets as their costumes con- 
tained. Royan held up his hands to indi- 
cate there was nothing on Winkeppner, 
and that gentleman, recovering his breath, 
had started to frame a violent outburst, 
when Leslie stepped beneath the incan- 
descent. , He held something in the palm 
of his hand which he was examining 
critically. 

The next moment he had wheeled quickly 
and sternly on Masters. 

“Where’s the rest of it?” he snarled. 
“ve got you, you society moll-buzzer! 
Where is the rest of it?”’ 

Lanagan jumped from his position of 
ease to his feet. Winkeppner leaned for- 
ward. Douglas and Royan were gazing 
eagerly. In the Chief’s palm was a pearl, 
of the size and color of the Allison pearls. 
There was no mistaking it. 

Masters’ hands went to his head and he 
turned whiter than the lace ruffles of his 
collar. ““My God! Impossible! You could 
not have found that on me!” 
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“Oh, no; I got it out of a grab bag, I 

ppose” Leslie flung at him in his ugliest 
tones as he jumped for the door to the 
inner office and swung it open. ‘Here!’ 
he called sharply. Miss Allison came out. 

Leslie held out his hand. “Is this one 
of the pearls of your necklace?” he de- 
manded. 

For a moment she did not speak. Her 
eyes swept first to Winkeppner and then 
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came to a rest on Masters’ pale face; and 
her own face grew as white as Masters’ was. 
Her eyes came back to the jewel and then 
arose to meet the hard eyes of the Chief. 

“No” she said slowly and steadily, but 
in a tone from which the life had suddenly 
died. ‘“‘No, it is not.” 

Lanagan drew his breath quickly. 
“What a woman!” he muttered to himself 
in swift admiration. “What a woman!” 


The next instalment of “The Allison Pearls” will appear in the October number, entitled 
“The Cloud of Suspicion” 
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I. UPRISE OF THE EIGHT HUNDRED MILLIONS 





By ARTHUR I. STREET 
Special Commissioner in the Pacific for SUNSET 


Mr. Street went out among the countries of the Pacific ocean as a commissioner for 
Sunset Magazine to investigate the changes in world commerce which must inevitably 
follow the opening of the Panama Canal. As our commercial-war correspondent, therefore, 
he sends his first report of the impending contest between the east coast of Asia and the 


coasts of America for the dominance of the Pacific: 


UST across the Pacific, reader, are 
people who toil ten, twelve, sixteen 
hours a day; who sleep on benches or 
hard floors and ask no comforts; who 
clothe themselves for a pittance, and live, 


though you and I would not call it living, 
for little more than a farthing. 

There are over eight hundred millions 
of them, half as many as there are in all 
the rest of the world. 
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Presently, these eight hundred millions 
are going to be like the other half, like you 
and me, like the West. They are going to 
produce and manufacture and sell and ship 
on an Occidental scale. And when they 
do, the business of the world will be multi- 
plied just seven times, will be increased as 
it would be if every day in the week became 
a week.* 

Can you grasp the idea? Can you find 
a pair of binoculars that will give you the 
picture? If you can, you will realize what 
it is that is going to happen in the Pacific 
ocean—is happening now. You will see 
the 800 million people rising-——changing 
moving, like a vast army pouring out of 
mills and shops, out of farms and mines 
and schools, laying aside the old and crude 
and putting on the new, preparing slowly 
but steadily for something far greater, 
probably, than even their own occult minds 
can conceive. 

Likewise, reader, just across the Pacific 
are people who toil, perhaps the same num- 


*This estimate is based on the per capita average of commerce 
throughout the world Fd 
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ber of hours, perhaps half the number, but 
who sleep on mattresses and ask all the 
comforts, who clothe themselves, often for 
a fortune, and who live, oftener still, for 
yet greater fortunes. There are only a few 
hundred thousand of them, less than a four- 
thousandth part of the multitude that sur- 
rounds them. 

These few hundred thousands are whites 

like you and me. Americans, British, 
Germans, French, Dutch and others.  Al- 
ready they and their kin do all but a small 
fragment of the business of the world, and 
in this oriental section of the earth, they 
do a business out of all proportion to their 
numbers. 

Presently, the moving mass of the 800 
millions, crowding toward the day when 
they are to increase the world’s traffic 
sevenfold, will contact with these few hun- 
dred thousands who do more than their 
share, and then it will be race against race, 
color against color, the East against the 
West. 

Can you grasp the idea? Can you ex- 
pand your imagination until this contin- 
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gency becomes a living picture before you? 
If you can, you can see these few hundred 
thousands, as you saw the 800 millions, 
moving subtly, cautiously, anxiously, with 
their restricted numbers, to measures of 
defense, the scope of which has as yet but 
been framed in the most meager outlines. 

Let us see ‘f we can get into touch with 
the facts. 

First, with the facts as to the 800 mil- 
lions. Say, of Japan, to begin with, for 
the reason that our minds are best prepared 
in that quarter. We have watched the 
little brown men now for twenty years or 
more, have witnessed their electric deeds 
in war, have perhaps ridden on their pa- 
latial passenger ships, such as those of the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha between San Francisco 
and the Orient or as those of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha between the Orient and 
London; we may even have visited their 
country, as the writer has done, and 
learned at first hand that they are no 
longer a people of Pitti Sings and Geishas, 
but of manufactures and commerce and 
industry. 

So it will not be difficult for us to per- 
ceive the meaning when we learn that the 
brown men have hustled through Asia 
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and the entire Far Pacific like prospectors 
in a new mining camp; that they have 
planted their products and made their 
trade deals and loaned their moneys there, 
as the men of the eastern United States 
once did in the country in and around the 
Mississippi and the Missouri, until today 
they have a total trade in those regions 
running so far into the long arithmetic 
that every one of the country’s fifty-two 
or more millions of inhabitants could come 
up to the jackpot and take from the pro- 
ceeds of this trade a five-dollar gold piece 

which, in Japan, is practically the equiva- 
lent of a ten. 

Nor, perhaps, is it much more difficult 
for us to perceive what it means when the 
little brown men are seen away from their 
own portion of the world—seen, we'll say, 
as the writer saw them at Honolulu, where 
the first big ship of their new line to Chile 
came to port and dumped upon an American 
wharf nitrates for use as fertilizers upon 
American plantations; or, again, as the 
writer saw them at Sydney, N. S. W., 
where, upon a new and enlarged ship of a 
Japan-Australian line which is said to be 
one of the best paying of all the Japanese 
lines, they entertained the general public 
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on deck with native acrobatics and a native 
orchestra while down below they filled the 
hold with Australian butter and wool and 
beef and hardwood lumber; or, still again, 
in Calcutta and Rangoon where, under the 
very eyes of the Briton and in Britain’s 
own domain, their ships took cotton for 
Japan’s mills, to be brought back a little 
while later in the form of the yarns and the 
piece goods which hitherto had come solely 
from England’s famous textile center, the 
City of Manchester. 

The ship with the nitrates had paused 
in Peru, in Central America, and in Mexico, 
as well as in Chile, carrying the Japanese 
ambition to the central and southern part 
of the Western Hemisphere as that same 
ambition had long since been carried by 


the well known passenger lines to San 
Francisco and Puget Sound. And _ the 


ships at Sydney and Rangoon had simply 
been a notice to the white man, in the East 
or in the West, that, in so far as it may lie 
in their power, the brown men not only 
will do their own selling of their own wares, 
but will do, also, their own buying and 
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their own transporting. They will seek to 
name the terms and control the trade of 
the incoming purchases as well as the out- 
going sales. 

Go back to the preface of this article 
again for a moment, and the significance 
of these facts will become still clearer. 
Recall that we said that in the Orient were 
people who toiled ten, twelve and sixteen 
hours a day, who slept on bare floors and 
benches, and who asked no comforts, who 
clothed themselves for a pittance and lived 
for little more than a farthing. These same 
people work for an average wage of scarcely 
more than ten, twenty or thirty cents per 
day. There are 800 millions of them. And 
of the 800 millions, the little brown men 
constitute over one-sixteenth. 

Thus, one-sixteenth of the whole popu- 
lation among whom the few hundred thou- 
sand white men dwell, has stepped forward 
into the white man’s field, with products 
made on a basis of ten, twelve and sixteen 
hours a day toil and ten, twenty, thirty 
cents a day pay. It has put its wares 
and its work, handled on this almost 
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At Wuchang, China, beside the yellow Yangste. On the skyline, to the right of the junk, are the 

eaves and bent roof lines of typical Chinese buildings. i 
whose 
native architecture was destroyed by fire, the 


hideous of Western models. When a temple 
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To the left is a clock tower, following the most 
lines obeyed the graceful and picturesque 


“awakening” Chinese replaced 


it proudly with this foreign ugliness. Yet the effort is a straw in the wind 


inconceivable basis of compensation, into 
competition with the wares of the white 
man, who is fortunate if he can produce and 
work at less than an eight-hour day and a 
daily wage scale of $1, $2, $3 or $5. 

What, then, must the story become, 
should the rest of the 800 millions become 
as the brown men? Where would the white 
man find himself, should China require 
but a generation, or less, to go as far as 
Japan has gone?) Where would the hand- 
ful of Dutchmen in the Dutch East Indies 
be, if the forty million of bare feet there 
should put on the shoes of modernity and 
decide to shift for themselves? Or where 
the Englishman, if the Hindu, with his 
350 millions, should return to the energy and 
force and materialized intelligence which 
he had in the days when he ruled the East? 

Let us look a little closer and see if we 
can discover any likelihood that the re- 
maining fifteen-sixteenths of the 800 mil- 
lions will duplicate the work of the first 
sixteenth. 

Pitch your travel tent with me, if you 
will, reader, in some of the many circum- 


scribed ‘foreign quarters” of these Oriental 
domains, and tarry long enough to take 
observations. It makes little difference 
whether it be in the cleanly streets of 
Dutch Java, or on the outskirts of painted 
Singapore, in the odoriferous midst of 
colossal Canton, or beside the picturesque 
and spacious Luneta of Manila, the result 
will be the same. At Batavia we tind that 
we must order our white duck or our 
pongee silk suits from a Chinese tailor, and 
our hosts tell us that tailoring is the small- 
est part of the Chinaman’s grip upon the 
country’s trade, that the retail business of 
the forty million inhabitants, save for a 
small share with the well-to-do Europeans, 
is utterly and permanently in the hands of 
the children of the Dragon. At Sourabaya, 
which is Java’s second best city, we learn 
that only shortly before the writer arrived 
there a handful of Chinese jobbers said, 
in effect, to the local Dutch importers who 
planned to invade the Chinamen’s jobbing 
field: 

“The jobbing business of these islands 
is ours. If you attempt to invade it and 
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to sell direct to the retailer, we shall send 
our own representatives Lo Kurope, and take 
your place as importers.” 

Unsupported though they were by any 
strong government at home, playing the 
game entirely alone and single-handed, on 
the sheer strength of a mercantile skill and 
astuteness which the Dutchmen, with all 
their own government behind them, seemed 
thus only too ready to acknowledge, the 
Chinamen won and the Dutch retired. 

In Singapore, with its marvelous harbor 
where sampan and steamship alike seem as 
countless and restless, almost, as the sands 
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payment for it. We pause to talk with the 
president of the local chamber of com- 
merce and he tells us that, only a few days 
earlier, a Chinaman the brick 
market, after still another Chinaman had 
started a building boom and had been so 
successful that he could hardly get a foun- 
dation laid before he had a tenant. 

In Manila, President Harold Pitt of the 
Merchants’ Association tells us that the 
Chinaman holds in the hollow of his hands 
the direct trade, the small trade, the finger- 
to-finger trade of the islands; that he buys 
from the poor natives on their own copper- 
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On the bund of a Chinese river city Ineonceivable crowds gather to withess the arrival of rangers. Some 

day we shall see these m ons of the Orient moving like a vast army, pouring out ot and mines and 

schools, out of mills an ) wing aside the old and crude and putting on the new, preparing »wly but 
steadily for something far greater, probably, than even their own occult minds can conceiy 


of the sea, with its 18,000 Chinaman-drawn 
rickshas that line the streets like automo- 
biles in front of an opera house, we again 
buy our white duck and our silk pongees from 
the Chinese tailor. But we also stroll, per- 
haps, into the outskirts and watch the China- 
man nipping off the heads of the pineapples 
with his machete at the rate of over forty 
a minute for the factory across the street, 
and we step into the factory only to have 
the Chinese proprietor offer us our fill of 
the choicest fruit and refuse our money in 


penny level, a penny’s worth at a time, and 
to them on the same _ infinitesimal 
basis; and that the white man can never 
hope or even dream of breaking the Oriental 
grip. 

“It is something beyond our realm,” 
says Mr. Pitt, “beyond our capacity. The 
Chinaman makes fortunes out of his pen- 
nies, where most of us cannot make them 
out of gold eagles.” 

In Hongkong, the American Consul- 
General, Geo. E. Anderson, who is reputed 
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even in London as the most broad-gauged 
observer in the Orient, informs us that 
the wealthy Chinamen have come in from 
the revolutionary sections of China and 
invested in real estate and buildings, until 
prices, both for purchase and for rental, 
have gone almost out of reach. Then, as 
we leave the consul-general’s office to buy 
half a dozen note pads on which to put 
down the mass of other information which 
he has given us, we find ourselves in a huge 
department store, owned by Chinese and 
operated by Chinese! As dusk approaches 
and we think of putting in the night by 
making a river voyage to Canton, we drift 
toward the iron pier near the department 
store where a trim, clean, white modern 
river boat of the Fall river type stands 
moored, and, buying our tickets and going 
aboard, discover that the ship is the prop- 
erty of a Chinese corporation and is in the 
hands of a Chinese skipper and a Chinese 
crew. 

Thus, although we have got no farther, 
practically, than to the knocker on the door 
of the great Chinese Republic, we have found 
the Chinaman, first as a master merchant, 
then as a master speculator, then as a 
canner; then advanced in merchandizing 
to the plane of the department store, and, 
finally, graduated from his ubiquitous junk 
and sampan to the river boat and the 
coasting steamer. How long, can we con- 
clude, will it be before he passes, like his 
oriental brother of Japan, to commerce and 
the sea? How long before he, too, will be 
doing his own selling of his own wares, his 
own ten-twenty-thirty wares, on a ten- 
twenty-thirty basis, to other worlds than 
his own, and buying from other worlds 
than his own on a ten-twenty-thirty ex- 
change basis, as against the white man’s 
wares produced and sold on the 8-hour 
work basis and the $1, $2, $3, $5 wage 
scale? 

Do we need to take our tents through the 
habitats of all the other peoples of the 
Orient to make the picture clear? Could 
it, in any event, be long after the rehabili- 
tation of Japan and China before the rest 
of the Orient would follow in the leaders’ 
footsteps? Least of all, could it be long 
before India’s 350 millions, with all their 
traditions of learning and statecraft behind 
them, had taken their place with their 
fellow Buddhists in Japan? 

Let us now turn our eyes to the other 
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side of the story—to the few hundred thou- 
sand whites among the 800 million Orientals, 
and see what it is that they have at stake 
that they should be willing fatuously to 
remain and defend themselves against an 
outlook obviously so ominous. 

Pitch your travel tent again with me, if 
you will, in the same restricted foreign settle- 
ments of these oriental countries, and look 
at things from the other angle, the white 
man’s angle. It makes no difference which 
of the settlements we enter, the tale is the 
same. But let us begin, say, with the 
Dutch Java, or the Malaccas, where at the 
wonderful trans-shipping port of Makassar, 
for instance, we can stand, as did the 
writer, on the deck of one of the Dutch 
steamers, and watch the myriads of bare- 
foot and bare-skinned boys and girls— 
youngsters, babies almost—scrambling for 
the privilege of carrying fifty- or one-hun- 
dred-pound sacks of flour all day long 
for a dime, or less, scrambling and: laughing 
as American boys would do in a free-for-all 
football scrimmage. 

Let us watch these youngsters and re- 
member that they are merely offsprings, 
the first shoots of a population of forty 
millions in the various Dutch islands, all 
of whom, father, mother and children alike, 
are ever either ready, or compelled for the 
time being by circumstances to be ready, 
to transfer the white man’s goods from 
ship to ship at a charge that would hardly 
buy candy for the children of the poor in 
the Occident; ever ready, or compelled by 
circumstances to be ready, to render 
similar service on the soil, in the factory, 
in the tea plantation, in the rubber forests 
and the cinchona fields, on the same scale 
of pay—the ten-twenty-thirty scale of the 
entire 800 millions. 

It is not difficult for us, then, is it, to 
realize that to the Dutchmen who long ago 
laid the strong hand of their ownership 
upon them, Makassar and Java and all the 
Netherlands East Indies have been a 
modern Golconda, with all a Golconda’s 
fabulous resources of wealth? It is not 
difficult for us to comprehend how it is 
that the handful of whites who live in this 
section of the Orient and handle labor on 
such a basis, live on a scale of gorgeousness 
which, without exaggeration, may be said 
to rival that of Sans Souci in the time of 
Frederick the Great, if, indeed, it does not 
nearly hold its own with Versailles in the 





























The “‘Tenyo Maru,” a trans-Pacific liner in the service of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, one of the great Japanese 
oceanic steamship companies, in dry-dock at Nagasaki. These gr carriers are a part of 
the proof that the Japanese are no longer a people of Pitti Sings and Geishas 
but of manufactures and commerce ail industry 























In the beautiful harbor of Sydney, N.S. W., upon a new and enlarged ship of a Japan-Australian line, the 
general public were entertained by Japanese acrobats and a Japanese orchestra, while down below a 
Japanese crew was filling the hold with Australian butter and wool aud beef and hardwood lumber 
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time of the Empire. It is not difficult for 
us to realize that, by the time the goods 
produced under these labor conditions reach 
Europe and are sold there for the prices 
prevailing under European conditions, the 
trade of the Dutch East Indies has taken 
on such magnitude that, if equally distrib- 
uted, it would put a hundred dollars into 
the pockets of every man, woman and child 
in the Netherlands. 

Next, let us tarry as we did before at 
Singapore, and there from the deck of our 
incoming steamer from Java watch the 
uncountable number of junks and sampans, 
each inhabited by its little family of ori- 
entals, worming their way to the almost 
equally uncountable number of modern 
cargo steamers and passenger leviathans, 
and taking from them or loading onto them 
the huge freight consignments which pass 
through this vast entrepot between Southern 
Asia, the Suez and the Pacific. Loading 
and unloading patiently from dawn till 
midnight, and often without rest till another 
dawn and another midnight, all at that same 
scale of wages that prevailed with the boys 
and their parents in Makassar. Nearly a 
hundred and seventy-five ships of one kind 
or another, large and small, come to or 
leave this harbor every day in the year, to 
take to or receive from the occidental world 
the goods whose entire loading charges 
would hardly pay a day’s wages to one ship’s 
longshoremen in London or New York. 

In the face of this sight and contempla- 
ting such a palpable transportation gold 
mine, we can understand, can we not, why 
Great Britain has recently risked the build- 
ing here of one of the largest dry-docks in 
the world? We can understand how it is 
that the British white man alone has 
enough traffic passing through this port to 
mean a revenue, were it all distributed to 
the British people at home, to amount to 
ten dollars apiece a year for every mortal. 

From Singapore, let us pass in turn to 
Britain’s Empire in India, to France’s 
domain in Indo-China, to Hongkong and 
Manila. In each of these let us be espe- 
cially awake to the one great fact which we 
have seen at Singapore and Makassar, 
namely, that, for the time being at least, 
the white man is getting whatsoever he 
gets from this vast Oriental world at the 
labor cost for which the children and their 
parents served on the wharves at the 
capital of the Celebes. All the prolific 
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wealth of the tropics goes to him on that 
extraordinary basis. All the output of the 
more temperate China and of the semi- 
tropic Philippines is his at the same figure. 
He has but to take it to Europe and America 
and exchange it for goods grown and manu- 
factured on the higher scale of wages there 
paid. The immense margin between the 
two is his. His profit is, in a general sort 
of way, as the ten-twenty-thirty cents per 
day of the 800 millions is to the $1, $2, $3, 
$5 per day of the Occident. 

We can comprehend, then, can we not, 
as we pursue our travels and witness the 
facts for ourselves, how it is that after 
three or four centuries of operation in 
these regions the meager few of the whites 
in the British Empire of India and in the 
embattled British trade citadel of Hong- 
kong have been able to build up and hold 
for themselves a business that runs to con- 
siderably more than a fifth of the com- 
merce of the entire United Kingdom? We 
can comprehend that in Indo-China, the 
whites of France have a trade that would 
amount to over five dollars per year for 
every male adult in the motherland? It 
becomes clear to us, so far as that is con- 
cerned, how it is that the twenty thousand 
whites among the eight million dark skins 
of‘the Philippines, who have but begun to 
sense the possibilities of the labor of the 
eight millions in their service at this same 
oriental wage scale, or close to it, have 
become nervous and restless and critical 
at a presidential policy that threatens to 
give over the fruits of this toil either to the 
Filipinos or to the Japanese, or to some 
other nation. 

Again, as we discover by pencil and 
arithmetic that, take it by and large, the 
whole volume of business which the few 
hundred thousands of whites already have 
among the 800 millions is sufficient to 
divide up at the rate of more than $5 a 
head to every Occidental man, woman and 
child on the face of the earth, we can under- 
stand how it is that, in some products for 
which the Orient is peculiarly adapted, the 
whites have so confined their efforts to the 
East that, were these products suddenly 
to be shut off, were the uprise of the awak- 
ening 800 millions to lead, for some as yet 
unforeseeable cause, to such a catastrophe, 
it would hardly be a violent exaggeration 
to say, as was said to the writer by a broad 
observer in Yokohama: 
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The Han Yang Iron and Steel Works, near Hankow, China, at the confluence of the Han river with the 
mighty Yangste, the biggest expression of the new industrial life of China. Vessels bounc 
for the Pacific Coast are loaded here with pig-iron and with coal from affiliated 
collieries six hundred miles further up the ancient river 


“Were the products of the Orient to 
cease to flow from the East to the Occi- 
dent, the silk cloth of the Occidental lady's 
boudoir would almost pass from existence; 
the pharmacopeia of the occidental drug- 
store would be almost a series of empty 
vials; the Englishman and the Russian 
would have to forefend their daily tea; 
and rice and rice pudding would almost be 
seen no more on the tables of the occidental 
millions. Even the manila rope that binds 
the farmer’s hay and the jute that makes his 
grain-bags would become a curiosity; the 
cane-seated furniture on the summer veran- 
da would have to take its place with the 
old horse-hair sofa in grandmother’s parlor. 
Potatoes and eggs would have to be eaten 
without pepper, 2nd the youngster’s roll 
without its cinnamon. Many a victim of 
malaria would cry in vain, between his 
chattering tecth, for the bracing relief 
of quinine. And that would be but a tenth 
part of the story.” 

Hardly anything more is necessary, is it, 
to make the situation of the white man 
clear? Yet, there are still other elements in 
the tale which play perhaps even a greater 
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part, or will eventually play a greater part, 
than any that have yet been mentioned. 
Merely to name them is to disclose their 
significance. They are coal, oil, iron and 
rubbc>. 

Don your cork helmet and your khaki 
suit and come with me almost anywhere in 
the Orient and the Far Pacific and we shall 
find some one or other, some group or other, 
of the few hundred thousand whites work- 
ing and planning almost feverishly to lay 
their hands upon these great commodities. 
Even in still-hostile and barbaric Borneo, 
at the scarcely as yet nascent city of San- 
dakan, we shall find the white man’s com- 
merce in coal and oil and rubber already 
grown to such volume as to require the 
planning of docks and warehouses on a 
scale commensurate with the docks and 
warehouses of the older and tamer cities 
of the other East Indies, and of the Philip- 
pines. 

In New Guinea, we shall find Austral- 
ians, Englishmen, Germans and Dutch- 
men alike penetrating to the haunts of the 
head-hunters, and risking their lives in 
trying to force an unwilling population to 























work, in order that they may be rewarded 
by the discovery of oil. 

In Java and the Malay states we shall 
witness the passion for rubber-growing lifted 
to that frenzied stage where ancient estates 
of cocoanuts and pineapples and bananas 
and sago are stripped as brush-fields are 
stripped and in their stead are substituted 
five-ten-twenty or forty-thousand-acre plan- 
tations of rubber trees. In Java and the 
other Dutch East Indies alone, enough 
money has been invested in rubber recently 
to amount to a thousand dollars apiece 
for each of eighty-four thousand investors. 

In China and Japan we shall see enough 
to enable us to bear personal testimony to 
facts of which we have long since read, 
namely, that for the sake of access to oil 
and coal and iron, the rights and inde- 
pendence of nations (such as Korea and 
China) will be made the football of financial 
negotiations. Witness, for instance, the 
much mystified manipulations of the money- 
affairs of the new Chinese republic, out of 
which, every once in awhile, emerges such 
anarrangementas that which was completed 
while the writer was in China, whereby 
the Standard Oil Company of New York 
entered into what its vice-president, Mr. 
Bemis, described as a partnership with the 
government in which the Standard Oil 
Company obtained the exclusive privilege 
of prospecting for oil in certain sections 
long believed to be rich in oily possibilities. 
Or, witness again the arrangement com- 
pleted about the same time with the Banque 
Industrielle of France, whereby the latter 
undertook to supply Yuan Shi Kai’s ad- 
ministration with fifty million dollars in 
return for exclusive contracts on certain 
proposed public works. 

And in every one of these instances, no 
matter whether it be where the white man 
has only the crude and untrained head- 
hunters of Borneo and New Guinea to do 
his work for him, or whether he has the 
more intelligent, willing and productive 
Mongol, we shall see that the great allure- 
ment, the compelling suction that draws 
the white man ever deeper and deeper into 
the midst of the 800 millions, is that same 
tremendous fact of the toilers who toil 
their ten-twelve-sixteen hours a day and 
draw their wage of ten-twenty-thirty cents. 

Already upon this basis the rubber output 
of the Orient has shaken the rubber busi- 
ness of the entire world. In the face of the 
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amazing cheapness at which the commodity 
can be produced, the celebrated rubber 
fields of Brazil and Peru and the Congo 
have not only slipped downward into sec- 
ond and third rank, but they have even 
begun to despair of continued existence and 
have curtailed their output and their efforts. 

Similarly, this infinitesimal cost price 
of the human drudge has permitted the 
oil products of Borneo and its neighbors 
to challenge the world-wide power of the 
Standard Oil; while the same sort of 
drudgery’s reward, applied in this instance 
to one of the races of the 800 millions 
instead of to the white man, has enabled 
the Japanese to place their coal on the 
wharves at Singapore cheaper than the 
fuel can be had from Singapore’s sister 
British land of Australia, and to sell it 
in far-away British Columbia in competi- 
tion with the coals of Wellington and 
Nanaimo. 

One needs but to visualize to himself 
the vast growing power, the swiftly on- 
coming greatness of the commerce of the 
Pacific to realize what these things signify. 
The control of the coal and the iron, the 
oil and the rubber mean the control of 
transportation, practically, by land and 
sea. And if, as the world’s trade stands 
today, it takes nearly 1200 million tons of 
coal a year to supply the needs of all its 
active inhabitants; if, under the enormous 
wage and other cost schedules which pre- 
vail in America, the United States alone can 
produce close to three barrels of oil annually 
for every man, woman and child within its 
borders and still yield extraordinary for- 
tunes to oil well operators; if, for the rubber 
of its automobiles and its electric insulation 
and the countless other uses to which the 
elastic product is put, the American. re- 
public alone imports over ninety million 
dollars’ worth a year, what may not business 
in these products amount to when the 800 
millions of the Orient shall have become 
quickened and have taken on the same life 
and animation and commercial activity 
What may not be the re- 
sulting rewards to the few hundred thou- 
sand whites who hold their places in the 
midst of the sources of these products and 
are in a position to meet the demands for 
them on the basis of the ten-twelve-sixteen 
hour working day and the ten-twenty- 
thirty cent working wage? 

Thus come before us, do they not? the 
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On the river near the Customs House at Manila. The Chinaman in the Philippines holds in the hollow of 
his hand the direct trade, the finger-to-finger trade of the Islands, holds it with a 
grip which the white man may never kope to break 


two sides of this great and threatening 
situation—the few hundred thousand whites 
in possession of a business and operating 
in a territory which not only has already 
yielded them fabulous fortunes but which 
goes so far as to promise the ultimate con- 
trol of the great staple commodities which 
shape the course of modern trade and 
dictate the conditions of modern commerce; 
the 800 millions slowly but certainly rous- 
ing themselves to a capacity to turn this 
vast business and this vast potentiality of 
power to their own benefit, and seemingly 
determined to take them away from those 
into whose hands they have so largely 
fallen. 

What shall be the issue of the apparently 
inevitable impact? 

That is the great problem of the Pacific 
ocean of today. That is the overwhelming 
question arising from the opening of the 
Panama Canal, which frees its gates and 
watercourses for the whites of all nations 
to have access to the land of the 800 mil- 
lions at precisely the moment when the 


800 millions have begun to make up their 
minds either that the whites shall not have 
access to them or that, if they do have 
access, it shall be upon terms and condi- 
tions named by the 800 millions themselves. 

When, finally, by virtue of the Canal, 
the traffic between the two worlds shall 
thus be so cleared that the few hundred 
thousand whites now in the Orient shall be 
reénforced by their kindred at home and 
raised from hundreds of thousands to mil- 
lions, we shall have one of the most colossal 
battles in history. It may be a battle of 
arms. It may be only a battle of trade. 
But, whichever it be, it will be epic both in 
scope and in significance. It will be the 
battle of the 800 millions who toil ten- 
twelve-sixteen hours a day for ten-twenty- 
thirty cents and sleep on boards and ask 
for no comforts, against the other 800 mil- 
lions who have tasted of the luxuries, who 
seek even now to reduce their daily working 
hours from eight to seven, and who grow 
ever more discontented and restive under 
wages of $1, $2, $3, $5 and even $6 per day. 





Eprror’s Note:—/n another article, Mr. Street will describe the preparations, more 








particularly of the Western Nations, for the great situation which he here foreshadows. 
He will picture the vast movements of trade strategy in which the nations are now indulging, 
their reach for important strategic posts, for coaling stations and naval bases, for favorable 
commercial and financial footholds, for favorable international combinations and coalitions, 
their maritime programs, and all the ramifications of their preparations for the future. He 
will also show something further than he has here done of the manner in which the orientals 
circumvent the white man’s preparations and threaten to render futile many of his efforts 
to hold the business he now has or to increase its scope for the future. 
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MAGGIE of THE 
COAT-RACKS 


By W. T. NICHOLS 


IMustrated by Lours Rogers 
often to 


VERYBODY who came 
Herrbohn’s knew Maggie. She was 


the taller of the two splendid crea- 
tures in spotiess white who took your hat 
and topcoat and umbrella, returning them, 
presently, with a smile whose warmth in 
no wise depended upon the size of your 
tip. She did it so calmly, so unhurriedly, 
so inerrantly, you might have thought her 
a perfected machine, save that machines 
don’t take the form of blonde and stately 
young persons, with straight backs and 
cloak-model figures, and fresh color which 
fluctuates just enough to prove that, like 
the light of faith, it shines from within and 
net from without. 

Herrbohn’s was an institution. Other 
houses of call there were, more modern 
and more ornate, more prodigal of elec- 
tricity, braver in show of silver and glass, 
but lacking the solid permanence and the 
solid comfort of the straggling establish- 
ment on the river bank, with its prim fore- 
court of graveled walks and dwarfed trees 
in tubs, and its big hall of many small 
tables. It was not strictly fashionable, 
but fashionable folk came at times, in- 
cognito as it were, and waiving bourgeois 
surroundings. Herrbohn’s drew a rare 
good glass of beer and carved the best 
roasts in town: one got one’s money’s 
worth. 

Of course, people of other sorts came, 
too; business men, lawyers and doctors, 
idlers and politicians—especially politicians. 
Bosses and lieutenants were often on view 
in the big hall, and there was a rear build- 
ing, monument to an ill-advised hotel 
venture, little used now but which, in the 
belief of the political reporters, could tell 
tales if only its walls could speak. The 
manager was understood to discourage 
private suppers in the annex, but as a 











Machines don’t take the form of blonde 
and stately young persons 


special favor now and then—why, a rule, 
like a piece of rubber, is none the worse 
for an infrequent gentle stretching. 


It was a rainy night in early fall, and at 
Herrbohn’s the tide of business flowed 
sluggishly. Gracie Flagan, co-guardian 
of the coat-racks, was yawning openly. 
Maggie never yawned—on duty. She 
stood at ease, tranquilly surveying the 
scattered groups at the tables, a féw family 
parties, a youthful coterie of student 
aspect, half a dozen twos and threes of 
miscellaneous males and as many swains 
and sweethearts. For the most part they 
were taking their pleasure soberly, if not 
sadly. Were it not for two men in a corner, 
the bar as well might have closed. 

Maggie shifted position slightly, the 
better to study the bibulous twain. One 
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The young man dove a hand first into one pocket, then into another. Maggie was strangely interested. 
“If you care to leave anything here, sir,’’ she said, “‘I’ll see that it’s kept safe” 
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she knew to be a politician 
of the second or third rank; 
the other, the younger of the 


two, was a stranger. They 
were imbibing freely rather 
than heavily, but Maggie 
shook her head—mixing drinks was 

a mistake. 
Gracie Flagan recovered from a cavern- 
ous yawn, and spake in despond. ‘Say, 
the clock must ’a laid down and died! It’s 


been markin’ nine-fifteen for an hour. And 
it’s a piker crowd tonight—nothin’ doin’ 
above a dime.” 

“O, well!’ said Maggie indifferently. 
She took tips as other people take fees, or 
royalties, or commissions, or receivership 
dividends—because it was the expected 
thing to do, and because she needed the 
money; but temporary decreases did not 
shake her calm. 

Gracie lounged down the aisle between 
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the rows of coat-racks, swishing her skirts 
pettishly. Maggie felt a stirring of new 
interest in her partner. Gracie’s avarice 
had grown of late; there was a good-look- 
ing butcher who walked with her on after- 
noons off; tips might serve in home-build- 
ing as straws serve birds in nesting season. 
There was a second in which Maggie 
vaguely envied Gracie her prospective flat, 
if not her butcher; and dropped into day- 
dreams—and was roused by a voice at 
her elbow. 

“T beg your pardon, but may I get at 
my overcoat?” 

Maggie wheeled deliberately, unhurried- 
ly, to face the youth dining with the second- 
rate politician. Nobody could suspect 
she had been taken off her guard, caught 
in unheard-of inattention. 

“Certainly, sir,” said she, and picked the 
right coat from its peg. 

The young man drove a hand first into 
one pocket, then into another. 

“Sorry to bother you, but I’ve mislaid 
my—my handkerchief. Guess it isn’t 
here, though. My mistake, of course— 
must be somewhere about me.” 

He was slightly flushed—rather becom- 
ingly, in fact—but his speech betrayed no 
thickening of tongue. 

“Ves, sir’ said Maggie. She met his 
eye with composure; and suddenly was 
aware that in it lurked a humorous appeal, 
as if he sought her aid in some whimsical 
plot. Now, in dealing with the casual 
stranger, Maggie had a wonderfully effec- 
tive way about her, a way that discouraged 
unconventional advances, in that it subtly 
mingled graciousness with the dignified 
reserve of a butler or a bishop. Yet, on 
this occasion, she smiled, and the youth 
seized upon the smile as proof of alliance. 

“The handkerchief business was pure 
fake—I wanted a chance to make sure I 
hadn’t lost something else. O, it couldn’t 
get away, though.” He groped within his 
waistcoat, and for an instant she had a 
glimpse of a thin notebook, from an end 
of which protruded a folded paper. ‘All 
present and accounted for! But it’s just as 
well nobody knows about it—nobody but 
you and me.” 

“Yes, sir’ Maggie agreed. 

He grinned with naive confidence of 
camaraderie. And, thus grinning, he seemed 
to be more boyish than ever, this ingen- 
ious fledgling who consorted with second- 
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grade politicians like Tom Braden yonder! 
Maggie was strangely interested. 

“Tf you care to leave anything here, sir, 
I'll see it’s kept safe.” 

“That’s good of you, but I think it isn’t 
necessary—thank you all the same, though!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Maggie, near confusion 
at second thought of her unwonted officious- 


ness. Her color heightened as she watched 
him striding back to Braden. Queer, 


wasn’t it, how a youngster like that could 
get on a body’s sympathies? 

Gracie Flagan sauntered up. 
the chappie?” she queried. 

“He’s a gentleman, anyway” said Maggie. 

“Palm you a half, did he?”’ 

“No!” 

“Huh! Gentleman is as 
does!’ pouted Gracie. 

Maggie chose to change the subject. 
“They do say Tom Braden’s getting in with 
the real push at the city hall.” 

Gracie nodded. “Yep, he is—he’s a 
slick ’un, the squintin’ toad!” 

“He’s slick and he’s bad!’ quoth Maggie. 
“‘He’s bad—and it’s bad, and it’s going to 
be worse and more of it.” 

In response to Braden’s beckoning finger 
a man had risen from a table on the opposite 
side of the hall and was crossing to the 
corner. There was an introduction; the 
new-comer shook hands with the youth, and 
dropped into a chair beside him. 

Maggie frowned. To foregather with 
Braden was risky enough, but to add Jim 
Mullarkey to the company was sheer folly. 
There was nothing good about Mullarkey 
but his clothes, which were too good—too 
blatantly expensive, anyway. 

The three at the corner table were getting 
upon their feet; they were coming toward 
her, the friendly stranger in the middle, 
Mullarkey on his right, Braden on his left. 
She stood at attention, but they passed her 
post, and entered the corridor leading to 
the semi-abandoned annex. 

“O, we'll get a room,” Braden was as- 
suring the others. ‘‘What’s a rule against a 
small game as between good sports? Say, 
this ain’t such a dead old burg, when you 
get to know it—yes, no?” 

Maggie’s forebodings grew. Herrbohn’s 
had a reputation of respectability, but it 
was a reputation won by its front part, the 
part anybody could see. Back of the dead- 
line, beyond which the general public pene- 
trated not, things happened sometimes, 
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things which would have caused a prodig- 
ious stir, if only that dead-line had not been 
a line of secrecy as well. The jobs at Herr- 
bohn’s were good jobs, but they were not 
for the inquisitive or the talkative. Maggie, 
ordinarily, was not tempted to repeat below- 
stairs whispers of queer doings in the annex— 
she was of the outer guard, whose business 
lay in honest daylight or the full glare of 
the electrics; but now some of the hinted 
stories came back to her, ugly stories with 
the sinister hint of protected disregard of 
law. The annex was no place for a nice 
fresh-faced boy in tow of Tom Braden and 
Jim Mullarkey! And then one of the family 
groups claimed her services, and with never 
hesitancy or blunder she distributed the 
effects of two men, three women and a half- 
grown girl, allotting to each a rightful share; 
calm, unhurried, serenely beaming upon 
male and female, old and young; a goddess 
of order, blooming and immaculate and 
starched to a demonstration—which means 
more than a miracle in these days of scien- 
tific skepticism; assisting with an overcoat 
here and a raincoat there, kneeling to adjust 
a rubber heel and rising to smooth the 
wrinkle from a rumpled shoulder. 

They streamed out, and Maggie slipped 
a few unreckoned coins into her pocket. 
Her thoughts were straying to the boy in 
bad company, and her presentiment of 
trouble was growing insistent. 

“Heigh ho!” yawned Gracie. 
this the draggiest old night?” 

“OQ, well!” said Maggie absently; then 
woke to animation. ‘You boy there! Who 
you looking for?” 

A lad of slinking manner and crafty eye 
was scanning the almost deserted dining- 
hall. At the question he twisted his neck 
and leered at the girl. 

“Braden, Tom Braden—Mr. 
that is. Where’s he?” 

Maggie didn’t miss the belated and 
slightly sarcastic ‘“Mr.” ‘‘He’s where he 
doesn’t want to be bothered.” 

“Rats! Say, sister, he’ll see me fast 
enough.” 

“What is it? Message or letter?” 

Her steady untroubled gaze seemed to 
have a hypnotic effect upon the boy. 
“None of your rubberin’ bus—”’ he began; 
faltered, and concluded lamely: “Well, it’s 
a letter, if you’ve got to know. Here ’tis!”’ 

Vastly to his surprise—and hardly less to 
her own—she plucked the missive from his 
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grasp, held it out of his reach, and addressed 
him with authority. 

“T’'ll see it’s delivered. You can wait to 
see if there’s a reply.” 

Maggie, the stately, swept along the cor- 
ridor of the annex, a dim and musty pas- 
sage, its walls broken by many doors, be- 
side one of which, far down the line, 
gleamed a thin line of light. 

Briefly she paused; knocked; received no 
response, and put an ear to the crack. From 
within was a murmur of voices, oddly re- 


mote. Then there was another sound—of 
heavy breathing, laborious, _ painful, 
choking. 


She turned the knob and the door gave. 
The stranger was alone in the room. His 
head had fallen forward on the table at 
which he sat. There were cards on the 
table, a bottle, a siphon and three partly 
emptied glasses. 

Maggie stole in, on tiptoe; bent over the 
helpless figure; raised her head, listening 
intently. She could hear the voices again 
and more clearly: they came from an inner 
room, where, as she remembered, was a 
telephone. 

Surely, this was to prove a night of re- 
sistless impulse for Maggie the imperturb- 
able. Those scoundrels had doped the boy, 
of-course, but there was nothing to show 
that they’d gone through his pockets—yet. 
Perhaps the drug had worked badly, and 
he’d displayed alarming symptoms, and 
they were trying to reach a doctor. Yes, 
that was probably the way of it, but they’d 
be back to finish the job, doctor or no doctor. 
Considering which, Maggie passed from 
theory to action; slipped a hand into the 
opening of the waistcoat, laid hold upon a 
folded paper, drew it forth and hid it in the 
bosom of her gown. Then she took a long 
step from the table, coughed explosively 
and awaited developments. 

A telephone receiver clicked upon its 
hook, and two faces showed at the door of 
the inner room. Braden’s jaw dropped, but 
Mullarkey proved himself of sterner stuff 
by damning his companion for a blockhead 
who didn’t know enough to turn a key. 

Maggie was at parade rest. “Letter for 
Mr. Braden” she said evenly. 

“Damn it! why didn’t you knock?” 
roared Mullarkey. 

“T knocked,” said Maggie, but she ad- 
dressed Braden. ‘Will there be an answer? 
The messenger’s waiting.” 
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Mullarkey fell to swearing, but Braden, 
who had ripped open the envelope and was 
devouring the note, stopped him in mid- 
curse. 

“Take a tumble to yourself, Jim! See 
here! Read this! Of all the rotten luck—” 

Mullarkey seized the letter and _ said 
something vicious, whose purport, as 
Maggie caught it, was that there’d been too 
much infernal interfering already. Braden 
moved nearer the girl. 

“That fellow’s taken a drop too much— 
that’s all” he said. ‘‘We’ll look after him. 
Say now! You'll be a good girl, and help 
out, won’t you? Get us his duds, will you, 
and we’ll put him somewhere to sleep it off. 
And, if you keep your mouth shut—why, 
there’ll be more where this comes from— 
understand?” 

Maggie’s fingers closed upon a bill pleas- 
antly crisp to the touch. “Yes, sir” she said 
calmly. ‘‘And the answer to the letter?” 

“Answer by phone!” snapped Mullarkey. 
“Hell, Tom! get her out o’ here!” 

In the corridor Maggie made swift in- 
spection of the greenback and her face 
darkened. Men like Braden didn’t slip 
one a twenty for nothing. And there’d be 
more if she kept her mouth shut! It cer- 
tainly was closed in a manner of decision 
when, having dismissed the messenger, she 
took the stranger’s hat from its peg, turning 
it with a curious deliberation. The maker’s 
mark interested her; then she seemed to be 
concerned as to the texture of the sweat- 
band. 

“Say, anything doin’!” 
Flagan. 

Maggie caught up the stranger’s overcoat 
a bit hastily. “Oh, no; nothing much. 
Party out in the annex want their things 
taken to em. Let’s see! Three hats, three 
coats. Now I’ve got ’emall. And I—I may 
be gone a few minutes.” 

“QO, that’s all right” said Gracie care- 
lessly. 

Back in the card room Braden made pre- 
tense of pleasure in again beholding Maggie. 
“Stuff for all hands, eh? O. K. You’re on 
to the game.” 

“Yes, sir” said Maggie formally. 

Braden’s glance followed hers and rested 
on the youth whose head no longer was 
supported by the table, but dropped limply 
upon a sagging shoulder. The lining bulged 
from one or two of his coat pockets and his 
waistcoat had been torn open. 
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“‘We’ve been giving him more air” quoth 
Braden. ‘Never saw a chap take an over- 
dose so tough!” 

Maggie sank to a knee beside the stranger 
and deftly unbuttoned his collar. ‘He’s 
like to choke,” said she, as she rose to her 
feet. 

“Gad, but you’re wise—takes a woman 
to think of things!’ Braden admitted. 

Mullarkey had retreated to the inner 
room and the telephone: they could hear 
his impatient demands upon central: “Try 
him again! I tell you I gotta get him!” 
Braden took a step nearer Maggie. 

“Guess that’s all; you can go now. You 
tend to your knitting and don’t blab, and 
I won't forget my part—see?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Maggie, but held her 
ground. “But the young gentleman—he 
ought to lie down somewhere. And there’s 
a cot in there—this used to be a suite, and 
they sometimes sleep extra help here when 
a big dinner’s on.” 

She nodded toward a door. Braden 
sprang to it, found it unlocked, and threw 
it open. 

“Sure thing!” he reported. 
need to stay, though. I'll fix him.’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said Maggie the obedient, 
and swept with a fine rustle of skirts into 
the hall. 

But the statuesque person, of a sudden 
tendency to yield to impulse, was not yet 
ready to conquer temptation. Indeed, in 
the next few minutes, she conducted her- 
self in a manner suggesting a very contrary 
purpose. She hurried along the corridor, to 
be sure, but only to reappear with a pass- 
key in her grasp, halting before the room in 
which the card game had been in progress, 
and putting an ear very close to the crack 
beside the door. Then she glided to an- 
other door, the next to the right, as it hap- 
pened. The pass-key worked smoothly; 
there was hardly an audible creak of the 
hinges. 

Silent as a shadow she entered. From 
the card room enough light streamed to 
show her the cot and the huddled figure 
upon it; from the farther room came the 
voices of Braden and Mullarkey, in a fine 
wrangle with central and with each other. 

“This ain’t breakin’ right, and we gotta 
know what the old man’ll stand for’ Mul- 
larkey was protesting. “We ain’t found it, 
and I’m doubly blanked if I think it’s on 
the cub. He’s cached it somewhere, or—”’ 
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“Excuses don’t go—not with the old 
man!” Braden groaned. 

Mullarkey ripped out an oath. “O, go 
on in and paw the kid over if you want to. 
I tell you, when I’ve gone through a man, 
he’s been gone through right.’”” He spoke so 
scornfully that Braden hastened to assure 
him there was no hurry, anyway: the kid 
was dead to the world and would stay so for 
hours. Yet, even as Braden expressed his 
faith in the quality of the dope, the figure 
on the cot stirred. 

Maggie stole forward and peered hard at 
the upturned face. She straightened her 
back; _ listened 
intently to the 
voices—the men, 
seemingly, had 
found a fresh 


topic for dis- 
pute; stretched 
out a_ shapely 


arm and shook 
a clenched hand 
—a firm and ca- 
pable hand, for 
all its smooth- 
ness. Again im- 
pulse was in 
control, impulse 
daring to utter 
recklessness. 
The lad’s hat 
and overcoat 
had been tossed 
upon a chair 
beside the cot. 
Maggie thrust 
the hat upon his 
head and spread 
the coat over his body. Then she bent 
down, passing one hand under his shoulders 
and the other under his knees; drew a long 
breath, and slowly raised him in her arms. 
Kindly Nature had been generous to 
Maggie. Her biceps had the quality of 
strength; her knees did not tremble as, bur- 
dened though she was, she crossed to the 
hall door, luckily left ajar. In the corridor 
she delayed very briefly, only long enough, 
indeed, to turn the bolt into its socket. 
Then a dozen steps along the passage; a 
second lock yielding to the useful pass-key 
—so she made haven, deposited her burden 
in a big chair, drew a curtain, switched on 
the electric light; and, panting heavily, 
reeled for support against the wall and 
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stared in perplexity at the youth in whose 
fortunes she had chosen to interfere. 

“And now—now I’ve brought you here, 
what am I—what am I going to do with 
you?” 

There was no answer, but her eyes resting 
on the pale face read there something which 
seemed to cheer her. It was a good face, 
honest, free of guile. — 

“O, well!” said Maggie hopefully, and 
beamed upon her charge. 

He stirred, presently, and as he did so, 
Maggie gave a start at cries from without, 
cries of surprise, bewilderment and wrath. 
Mindful of the 
peril of betray- 
ing gleam at 
key-hole or sill, 
she switched off 
the lights, tip- 
toed to the door, 
and listened 
eagerly to the 
tramp of hurry- 
ing feet; glided 
back to the 
youth; passed 
an arm about 
him. Whereat 
he_ raised his 
head and sighed. 
“Hush! Hush!” 
she whispered, 
and put a warn- 
ing finger to his 
lips. 

He sighed 
once more, not 
quite so feebly; 
lay relaxed for 
a space, stirred again, and spoke faintly. 

“What—what’s happened?” 

“You’re safe” she breathed. 
enough—don’t ask questicns.” 

“Who—who’re you?” 

“Never mind who I am.”’ 

“Where are the—fellows? They’re gone, 
and you’re here—somebody I don’t know. 
And by the voice you’re a woman, and— 
and—” 

“O, well!” said Maggie soothingly. 

It was all of an hour—perhaps more 
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before his brain, slowly clearing itself of the 
drug’s haze, grasped the situation; and it 
was an hour of anxiety for the lady tem- 
porarily in command of his destinies; for 
thrice the corridor echoed with hurried 
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steps and gruff voices, disappointed but 
purposeful. For some minutes, though, 
the sounds of the search had died away. 

“They think you came to and made a 
sneak—they don’t know how”’ she told the 
young man. “They tried this door along 
with the rest, but it was locked, and they’d 
no reason to suppose you could get into any 
of the rooms. Besides, you’d head for out- 
side, naturally.” 

It was consoling philosophy, but he met 
it with a groan. ‘‘Great Scott! but what’s 
the difference? They got it—what they 
were after. Might as well have finished me 
for keeps!” 

There was a little pause. Said Maggie: 
“Now that’s too bad, sir. And what might 
it be that they got?” 

He ran despairing hands through his hair. 
She had not risked the electric bulbs again, 
but had raised the curtain, and the darkness 
was not quite so complete as to conceal his 
movements. 

“They might as well have had my life! 
I’ve as good as let them take the political 
lives of a dozen men—every one marked for 
slaughter by this time.” 

“And why’s that, sir?” 

“We're trying to fight the ring. We 
planned a revolt—in the state convention. 
It was to be sprung as a surprise—it’d have 
to be a surprise or it wouldn’t be any use. 
There was an agreement, a pledge, and I’d 
come here—to this town, you know—to get 
another man we wanted, a big man. He 
was away, though, for a day or two, and I 
met a fellow—”’ 

“Name of Braden, sir?” 

“Yes, that’s it—Braden. He scraped 
acquaintance with me; seemed to be a 
clever sort. And—and some of our people 
must have leaked. Lord! but everything’s 
gone to smash! Our men’ll be picked off, in 
advance, one by one. I’m ruined—I wish 
they’d killed me!”’ 

“Well, then, I don’t!” said Maggie 
crisply; but her tone softened, as she went 
on: “I don’t know much about politics, 
sir, but I do know something about some 
politicians. And I’ve changed my mind 
about one thing: you’ve got to get out of 
here tonight.” 

“O, I reckon they’ll let me go fast 
enough. Why not? I’m just a poor fool 
that’s not worth kicking out!” 

He laughed bitterly, and started toward 
the door, but Maggie stopped him. 
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“If the big gang’s after you, they’re not 
done with you yet, sir. They—well, they’re 
thorough, even if they botched the doping. 
Maybe, though, you didn’t get enough of 
it—I’ve heard stories of men sleeping a day 
and a night. Now, listen to me, sir! 
There’s one way you'll go, and that’s it.” 
She pointed to the window. “You'll have 
to crawl and creep—across the marsh. 
There’s a handy ditch—I’ll show you. 
You'd best believe me, and take my word 
for it.” 

For a moment he hesitated, coming close 
to her and peering doubtfully into her face. 
“And if I do—”’ 

“O, well!” said Maggie. 
for you, I tell you.” 

It was no trick at all to drop from the 
softly opened window to the ground; but 
the youth, regaining his balance, was 
startled by a soft thud beside him. He 
caught Maggie’s arm. 

“O, but I say! You mustn’t come along! 
Pll find—” 

She stopped him with a stern whisper. 
“Quiet! I’m coming with you—part of the 
way, anyhow.” 

He yielded to the finality in her tone. 
“Tt isn’t necessary, but if you insist—” 

“T do!” said Maggie, not impulsively but 
with the firmness of determination. ‘Bend 
low and keep to the right, sir—there’s the 
ditch. And if you hear a sound, drop in 
your tracks!” 

Once, at least, he had cause to heed and 
bless her warning when two men, looming 
dimly and mightily in the misty drizzle, 
came splashing across their path, passing 
within a dozen yards of the crouching fugi- 
tives. The, men were grumbling audibly 
at the patrol duty put upon them; for, as 
one growled to the other, ‘‘The kid had 
made his getaway, and there’d be hell to 
pay for all hands, anyhow”’; and the other 
pulled so savagely at his cigar that the tip 
glowed redly in the mist. The youth 
fancied he caught the reflected gleam of a 
metal badge, and might have started up 
with a friendly hail had not Maggie’s hand 
dropped on his shoulder. 

“But it was a policeman,” he protested, 
when the hulking forms had vanished in the 
darkness. 

“So?” said Maggie. “If ’twas one, it’s 
little help you’d have from him, sir—bad 
luck to him and the dirty gang back of him! 
For it’s the big gang that’s after you. And 
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now come on, sir, and pray for a clear road!” 

They went on, making haste cautiously, 
through mire to the shoetop and water half 
to the knee, with twists and turns which 
robbed the young man of all sense of direc- 
tion, but which led, at last, to a ridge of 
higher and firmer ground, an embankment 
where a street arc burned and wet trolley 
rails glistened in its rays. 

Afar off a hazy glow marked the spot 
where Herrbohn’s still welcomed the way- 
farer, ahungered or athirst. The stranger 
turned to Maggie, a tall figure, capless, and 
clad in a drenched and clinging and mud- 
spattered gown. 

“Here is where we say good-by, sir’’ she 
remarked evenly. “You'll take the car 
that’s coming, and it’ll carry you uptown. 
And what’ll I do, sir? Why, I’m going the 
other way—to some people I know— 
friends of mine. They’ll take me in.” 

“You’re not going back? You mean you 
—you’ll give up your place?” 

“No more of Herrbohn’s for me, sir. I’m 
done!” 

“Oh!” he said. ‘“I—I’m mighty sorry 
helping me has harmed you. It isn’t a 
square deal. You'll have to let me do 
something—” 

She cut him short. 
spoil it ail.” 

“Eh? I don’t understand” he said help- 
lessly. 

Maggie's kindly smile rose superior to 
chilling garments and driving rain. ‘You 
don’t understand, sir, but I do. Maybe 
it was nothing to you, but it seemed a lot to 
me—the way you spoke and acted when 
you asked for your coat—not patronizing, 
or joshing, or silly, but just as if you were 
talking to a friend. Not one man in a hun- 
dred—no; not one in a thousand speaks to 
me like that.”’ 

He took off his hat, baring his head to the 
storm. “If I could put into words the 
thanks I’d like to offer, I—I’d be almost 
willing to have lost that tragedy list. But 
there must be something I can do—some- 
thing you wouldn’t mind.” 

She laughed, and it was a pleasant laugh, 
albeit a little laugh and low. “You might 
look under the sweat-band of your hat, sir.” 

“Eh?” he said, bewildered. ‘“‘Under the 
band? Why, there’s something there! It’s 
—it’s—good Lord, it’s IT!’ His voice rose 
shrilly in his excitement. “It’s the list, the 
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precious list! You hid it there? You— 


you— 

He sprang toward her, but she avoided 
him. ‘Don’t, sir! Let well enough alone. 
Yes; I saw it—saw you were precious of it. 
And I was sensing those fellows meant you 
harm. And, if you wanted to keep that 
paper, there was no other place so safe for 
it, seeing as you’d left the hat at the racks, 
as if it wasn’t any more important than any 
other hat. And so—” 

It was his turn to interrupt. “You've 
been my good angel this night! You've 
saved my neck and the necks of some men 
a deal bigger than Iam. There’s an obliga- 
tion; they’ll be as eager to repay it as I am. 
Among us all—come now! give me a minute 
or two to set my wits at work.” 

“O, well,” said Maggie resignedly. “I’d 
a lot rather you’d forget it and—”’ 

“T can’t” he said. “Give me a chance to 
think, please.” 

There was a long pause, in which the rain 
fell steadily upon the two standing beside 
the trolley rails. Once Maggie turned to 
glance at the hazy lights of Herrbohn’s; and 
shrug her shoulders; and turn again to the 
young man. Of a sudden his face bright- 
ened. 

“T’ve an idea” he told her. ‘‘There’s a 
man mixed up in this affair—one of the 
biggest men in it—who owns two or three 
hotels—fine ones, at that. I'll see him, and 
then I'll see you again, and I'll bring you 
an offer of a place a dozen times better than 
anything at Herrbohn’s. It won’t be a very 
generous return for what you’ve done, 
but—” 

“T have to work for a living” said Maggie 
simply. “I don’t want any reward—that’d 
spoil everything, as I told you, sir. But a 
good place—why, if you hear of one for me, 
I'll thank you very kindly, sir.” 

He caught her hand and gave it an honest 
grip. “It’s a bargain, but it’s a one-sided 
bargain—so very little in return for all 
you’ve done for me.”’ 

She freed her hand and drew back a little. 
There was the glare of an approaching head- 
light, and the waxing sound of wheels 
grinding on rails. 

“O, well!” said Maggie, the self-pos- 
sessed. ‘Don’t you worry, sir. To tell the 
truth, it’s glad I am to be quit of Herr- 
bohn’s. But there’s your car. Good night, 
sir; good night.” 
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The most popular of the world’s sailing grounds with the deep-sea yachtsman of the 
present time is the Mediterranean, with the Caribbean and West Indian latitudes a good 
second. Incomparably more favorable cruising conditions, however, are to be found among 
the tropical archipelagos of the Pacific, where frequent and well protected ports, steady 
all-the-year-round winds and islands of great scenic beauty form a combination that is near 
the ideal for the man who sails for pleasure. But while the waters of the Mediterranean 
and Caribbean are plowed every year by the keels of hundreds of yachts, those which have 
cruised the tropical Pacific since the time of Captain Cook may be numbered on one’s 
fingers. With the opening of the Panama Canal and the continued increase in the size 
of the boats of the Pacific Coast fleet, all this will be changed, and the South Seas will not be 
long in becoming the most popular, as they are already the most nearly ideal, of the world’s 
cruising grounds. 

Lord Brassey in the “Sunbean:,’ Robert Louis Stevenson in the “Equator” and 
“Casco,” the Earl of Crawford in the “"alhalla,” and Jack London in the “Snark” are 
among the distinguished few who have navizated the South Pacific in their own craft, but 
among all of the latter no one cruise was, pe, aps, so uniformly successful from a yachting 
stand point as that of H. H. Sinclatr’s “Lurline.”” The following word and camera pictures 
of the “Lurline’s’’ 10,000-mile voyage may serve to give the yachtsmen of America and 
Europe some idea of the delights that this veritable cruiser’s paradise holds in store for them: 
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The surf broke along the reef uproariously and in its pauses the barbaric cadences of himines 
and hulas floated out to us across the shining surface of the Lay 
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Tropical Landfalls: 


T was Henry Lawson, the New Zealand 
poet, who wrote: 
For the Southeast lands are dread lands 
To the sailor in the shrouds, 
When the low clouds loom like headlands, 
And the headlands blur like clouds. 

To the average landsman it would seem 
very stupid to mistake a cloud for a head- 
land, or vice versa; yet I recall very clearly 
how what was to have been our first. trop- 
ical landfall turned out to be a bank of fog, 
and how what really was our initial sight 
of a mid-Pacific island was first mistaken 
for a heap of cirro-cumulus. 

The cloud arrangement which was re- 
sponsible for the deception was a dull, dark 
line of stratus strung along the western 
horizon, topped by a_ vivid, clean-lined 
triangle of frosty white cirro-cumulus, pro- 
ducing an effect so wonderfully like a snow- 
capped mountain peak towering above a 
blur of lowland that the mate, a sailor of 
lifelong experience, without stopping to 
reflect. that our position at noon of the 
previous day left us still almost a thousand 
miles from Hawaii, the nearest charted 
point where even so much as a rock pushed 
above the bosom of the Pacific, broke forth 
with a lusty cry of “Land on the starboard 
bow!” 

The mete could never see a cloud after 
that without looking ashamed, which was 
very awkward in the tropics where it was 
cloudy all of the time; yet our real landfall 
came in form so similar to the cloud island 
which had deceived us a week previously, 
that everyone gazed, silent and mistrustful, 
and waited for some one else to shout the 
news. Our dead reckoning showed us a 
hundred miles off shore at daybreak, and 
it seemed impossible that even the moun- 
tain tops could show so clearly at so great.a 
distance. But 
as the morn- 
ing sun gained 
strength the 
dull sheets of 
stratus along 
the horizon be- 
gan to thin, 
and gradually 
out of the dis- 
solving mists, 
clear as cut ala- 
baster against 
the deep tur- 
quoise of the 





“Full and bye” 
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A South Sea goddess 


tropic sky, the funicular cone of a great 
snow-capped volcano took unmistakable 
shape, and we knew it for the mighty 
Mauna Kea, famous as one of the loftiest 
island mountain peaks in the world. 

There are several experiences in life that 
mark with indelible impression the pages of 
memory, but none to compare with the 
sensations that crowd upon you at your 
first close-in sight of a tropical island. 


KILAUEA’S ALOHA 


Probably no other place in the world 
presents such striking contrasts of meteoro- 
logical conditions between almost con- 
tiguous points as that furnished by the 
windward and leeward sides of the large 
island of Hawaii. The lofty summits of 
its volcanoes tower so far above the rain- 
cloud-line that practically no moisture 
whatever is able to pass to a large belt on 
the southwest side of the island. And as 
the rains are cut off so, also, are the winds. 
The windless area behind the volcanic 
barrier of Hawaii may be roughly defined 
as a triangle, sixty miles wide at its base, 
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Onomea, one of the delicious ¢ 


and tapering off to an apex a hundred or 
more miles off to leeward. It was well 
down toward the base of this. triangle 
that, on our run from Hawaii to the Mar- 
tried to cut across in an ill- 
advised endeavor to avoid the alternative 
of sailing the longer course to the windward 
of the island. The morning of the 26th of 
March found us in a clear, mirror-like, un- 
rippling sea, the surface of which, in its 
absence of motion, might have passed for 
that of a great fresh-water lake. Scarcely 
a suggestion of a swell underran the satiny 
sheen of the level sea, and for all the motion 
to her decks the 

yacht might fF a 

have been 
chocked up in a 
dry-dock. The 
booms, hauled 
inamidships, lay 
as though spiked 
to the deck; and 
even the drowsy 


quesas, we 


slatting of the 
lazy lines and 
the brisk tattoo 
of the reef 


points, twin lul 


nehorages on the 





Hawaiian coast 


Jabies of the so-called calms of livelier seas, 
were unheard. The log,as though in emu- 
lation of a sounding lead, hung perpendicu- 
larly from the taffrail, its brass blades show- 
ing no less clearly in the lucent, unwinking 
depths than the feathery weed that fringed 
the motionless rudder. 

Two full days we floated in this windless 
Pacific Sargasso, finally to get under way 
on the third before some vagrant puffs of 
Northeast Trade which found their way 
over the edge of the calm zone. It was 
toward mignight of this day, and while 
still in sight of the big island, that the mate 
awakened — the 
captain to report 
a reflection on 
the sky off to the 
northeast which 
he believed to 
come from a 
burning ship, an 
announcement 
which brought 
all hands tumb- 
ling out on deck 
in short. order. 
There the 
reflection, surely 
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Tropical Landfalls: 


enough; a dull red glare on our port quarter 
that shone and dulled and shone like a 
blowed-on ember. The light was in line with 
the place where the opaque mass of Hawaii 
blotted out the tail of the Great Bear, and 
because there was no sign of fire on the water 
we had about arrived at the conclusion that 
the glare might come from a ship or sugar 
mill burning on the windward side of the 
island, when the reflection suddenly flared 
up from a dull cherry to a vivid flame red, 
to be immediately quenched in tumbling 
masses of smoke or 
steam, which went 
shooting up into the 
air as though driven 
by the force of a 
mighty explosion. 
“‘She’s a steamer,” 
yelled the mate; 
“them’s her boilers 
a bustin’.””. Where- 
upon we fell to spec- 
ulating as to what 
particular steamer it 
might be. <And_ it 
was not until six or 
seven minutes later 
when a great deep- 
toned reverberation 
reached us, a sound 
so mighty that all 
the steamers in the 
Pacific blowing up 
together would have 
been faint beside it, 
that light — finally 
burst in upon us and 
broke out in 
with “Kil- 
eruption . ‘ 


A Marquesan bay, one 


. 


we 
chorus 
auea!—in 
again.” 
“Look! look!’ 
cried one of us, clap- 
ping her hands as the twisting pillar on the 
eastern flank of Mauna Loa took the momen- 
tary seeming of a colossal figure in the throes 
of a serpentine. “Isn't it worth being sea- 
sick all the way around the world to see? 
There’s Madame Pelee dancing a /ula. 
It’s Kilauea’s ‘Aloha’ to the ‘Lurline!’ ” 


TAIO-HAI 


The night was balmy soft, the breeze a 
stream of warm milk, and in the’ air was 
discernible that faint, indefinable odor of 
something which heralds the presence. of 
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land to nostrils grown sensitive from in- 
haling for weeks the untainted atmosphere 
of the open sea. The heavens, save for a 
few hurriedly marching squads of the ever- 
shifting cumulus, were clear and unob- 
scured, and the easy running swells were 
as gentle as the night itself. 

As the sun rose the vague land smell 
which had been noted during the night had 
increased to a delicate and elusive but still 
unmistakable odor of flowers, a perfume 
which we learned later is due to the pres- 
ence in the air of 
the blown pollen of 
the “cassi,” a low 
bushlike plant which 
carpets all the islands 
of the Marquesas 
and blooms  peren- 
nially. So pungent 
and far-reaching is 
this odor that it has 
become a common 
saying among trad- 
ing captains that 
you can smell the 
Marquesas — farther 
than you can 
them, a statement 
which literally 
true anywhere to 
the leeward of the 
group. 

An hour after 
dawn the dim out- 
lines of Nukahiva 
began taking shape 
in the dissolving 
mist, and when the 
scarped and but- 
tressed summit 
Cape Martens came 
edging out from be- 
hind the abrupt 
heads to northward we had something defin- 
ice to go by. Sheets were promptly trimmed 
in and the yacht headed up to clear a for- 
bidding point of black basalt which our 
“Directions” told us jutted out into the 
sea to cut off the surges from the inner loop 
of the bay of Taio-hai. 

Later on, up a high-walled valley patches 
of dancing light, shimmering through the 
somber green, told of a swiftly running 
stream, and down the face of the great 
cliff, literally leaping from the clouds to 
the earth in a single bound, was a waterfall. 


see 


is 


of 


of the loveliest spots in 
all the world 
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I} ay of Tautira, Tahiti, with a suggestion of the pyramids done in unbelievable green 

Watery green it must have been where across the blossom-clothed spurs to the 

it began its dizzy plunge. somewhere — southeast, suffusing, as with a draught of 


up in the heart of the murky mass of 
nimbus that concealed its source, but white, 
snow white, it gleamed where it appeared 
under the dark cloud line and fell in a 
brocade of shimmering satin into the misty 
depths below. We did not learn about it 
until the next day; but this fall was Typee 
Fall, and the stream was 





incense from the open door of an Eastern 
temple, the whole hollow of the bay in the 
blown pollen of the yellow ‘‘cassi.”” As the 
purple shadows banked deeper on the 
ebony water and night crept out from the 
black valleys of the mountains, lights began 
twinkling here and there in the bush, and 

presently the lines of the 





Typee river, and the % veranda of the French 
valley was Typee valley, Residente were picked 
the scene of the most out in rows of colored 
idyllic of all South Sea lanterns. The surf broke 
idylls, Hermann Mel- uproariously along the 
ville’s “Typee.”’ shore in bursts of phos- 

In the whole cruise’s phorescent flame, and in 
necklace of — tropical its pauses the barbaric 
nights there was one cadences of himines and 
when we lay in the Mar- hulas floated out to us 
quesan harbor of Taio- across the — star-paved 
hai which shines forth surface of the bay. On 
in memory with a sparkle this, though they seemed 
allits own. As the after- to tickle the fancy of the 
glow faded above the natives, the fireworks we 
opaque mass of cliff be- set off for the edification 
hind the village the of the latter broke 
tradewind shifted slight- somewhat as an anti- 
ly and came to” us climax. 
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se) As we lay off the Papeete seawall, under 


the golden-tipped Diadem which 
crowns Tahiti 




















Sunset turns the Fijian coast to a mass of bronze 


TUTUILA 

The “Iron Bound Coast” of Tutuila 
opens up beyond the first point west of the 
entrance to Pago Pago bay and runs up the 
island for a half dozen miles or more, 
squarely across the path of advancing lines 
that have been charging to the 
attack and gathering weight, impetus and 
arrogance in a thousand miles of unbroken 
rush before the scourges of the Southeast 
Trade. Their repulse is sudden, sharp and 
decisive, and the beetle-browed,  black- 
ribbed cliffs accomplish 
it without a change of 
expression. The waves 
have been beating their 
heads to pieces against 
same frowning, 
impassive barriers for a 
million years, more or 
less, and yet they are 
never able to overcome 
their surprise, never stoi- 
cal enough to hide their 
resentment, never capa- 
ble of restraining their 
expostulations. And 
what floods of suppli- 


of seas 


these 





and flaming jewels 


cations, what varieties of protests they 
pour out! If you approach near enough, 
fallowing the thundering crash against the 
cliff, they appeal to you from where they 
fall with sobs of anguish and groans of 
pain; if you gaze from afar they beckon 
you with high-flung distress flags of white 
foam, and if you pass in the darkness they 
signal their despair with ghostly bonfires of 
glowing spume and phantom rockets of 
phosphorescent spray. 

It was such a display that we were 
treated to on the June 
night that we sailed from 
Pago Pago to Apia, and 
under a fortunate combi- 
nation of circumstances 
that made it especially 


impressive. The seas 
about the Samoas are 
extraordinarily — prolific 


of the animalculae whose 
presence makes sea water 
phosphorescent, and in 
May and June occur 
their periods of greatest 
activity. That the 
~ night in question was 


Native police of Fiji, whose ancestors doubtless . 
had peculiar table manners, sat 
sociably on our deck 
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On a palm-shaded beach of Tutuila, 


moonless and heavily overcast made the 
conditions especially favorable. Daylight 
and twilight had passed in swift transition, 
and the yacht was sailing in inky darkness 
as she rounded the point and opened up the 
Iron Bound Coast. For a moment the dark- 
ness held, and through it the imminent 
loom of the island was only a blur of darker 
opacity against the starless void above. 
Then a great splash of flame burst forth, 
and in an instant more the foreshore was 
picked out in lines of liquid fire, the re- 
flections from which bathed the whole 
mountainside in fluttering waves of ghostly 
blue light. Here a great sea struck and 
erupted like a volca- 


among the gree 


h-tapestried Samoas 


liquid fire. In places, where the rock 
ribs of the cliff broke evenly, the flashes 
burst forth in regular spurts of pale flame 
like those from the broadside of a warship, 
and again, where submerged and 
crooked elbows threw one wave back upon 
another, there appeared great welters of 
green light that churned and bubbled and 
swirled like liquid lava. Like the film of a 
biograph the vivid panorama of ghostly 
flame slipped past, and in an hour the ridge 
of Sail Rock Point had interposed and 
blotted out the last of it. Beyond, the 
island broke into hollow smooth-beached 
bays, where submerged reefs clipped the 

claws of the break- 


rocks 





no set-piece, spread- 
ing out fan-wise and 
falling back in lines 
of vivid light; there 
a big blow-hole ex- 
ploded in thunderous 
geysers of flame, and 
close by a smaller 
vent projected, 
from the nozzle of a 
hose, a_ slender, 
gleaming stream of 


as 





-ers and dissolved 
them in faint patches 
of dull luminosity 
before they reached 
the shore. 


THE HURRICANE DECK 


Danger from hur- 
ricanes can usually 
be avoided by the 
yachtsman by tim- 
ing his cruise so 
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A Manuan chief and his family took tea with us 














Above us, as we lay at anchor at 


as to keep out of the latitudes where 
they occur during the winter season, but 
occasionally some stray muverick of a 
storm, as happened in our case, will sur- 
prise him at other times of the year. Weath- 
ering a hurricane in an 80 or go-foot yacht 
is not an experience lightly to be courted, 
and yet, if one has sea room, is hardly 
likely to result in disaster. The storm 
through which the ‘“Lurline” passed was 
encountered in August, midway between 
Samoa and Fiji. It had been gathering 
ever since we left Pago Pago, and daylight 
of the third day out broke from the south- 
east through an infernal cloud-shoal of 
copper and sulphur and tallow 
and olive upon a desolation of 
wallowing snow-capped moun- 
tain peaks. The wind, which 
the previous afternoon had 
been blowing with a force of 
less than “5” in the Beaufort 
Scale, had held from the same 
quarter all night and was now 
hurtling down upon us at near 
‘ confounding — in 
height, steep and sharp-crested, 
with hollow green sides and 
black — swollen came 
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mountain-top where Stevenson lies 


charging down from the west in broken- 
ranked stampede. The leaps from hollows 
to crests, and from crests back to hollows, 
were positively appalling in the contrasts 
of the sudden transitions. Up out of the 
fog of foam in the trough the yacht would 
stagger, and not until she stabbed the 
curling crest and began teetering unde- 
cidedly on the ridge would the wind that 
had been shrieking in the upper rigging 
have a chance to strike the hull. Then it 
came all at once, a palpably solid block of 
air, and no man could stand against it 
on the open deck. An instant more, and 
it was as though the world was falling away 
beneath her, and down, down, 
down she would go until one 
stirred and glanced at his 
neighbor and set himself for 
the jar of the keel against the 
bottom of the sea. 

It was those age-long mo- 
ments in the hollows, with half 
the weather sky and all the 
wind cut off, with the eyes 
blinded and the throat choked 
with spume, with the ears deaf- 
ened with the thunderous vol- 
leys of the flapping sails, and in 
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the heart the vague and ever-haunting dread 
that the next wave would be the one to break, 
the one against which the yacht’s seaworthi- 
ness and the helmsman’s cunning would 
alike be of no avail, that were the hardest 
to endure. The trough of the sea in a big 
storm is the nearest thing to primal chaos 
that can be experienced in this age of the 
world. 

At a little before noon the forestaysail 
carried away, and, with every fresh blast 
threatening to strip off the remaining can- 
vas, it did not take long to arrive at the 
conclusion that we were approaching, 
rather than getting away from, the center 
of disturbance. Accordingly, after a new 
forestaysail had, with considerable diffi- 
culty, been bent in place of the one carried 
away, all the rest of the canvas was taken 
off the yacht and, under that scrap of sail 
alone, she was put on the port tack before 
the wind. 

All that afternoon the “Lurline” ran like a 
frightened deer, with the waves, like hounds, 
coming up on her trail and snapping vi- 
ciously at her flanks as they rushed by. 
Time and again the helmsman, grinding 
the wheel hard to keep her before the wind, 
would glance with the tail of his eye at a 
foam-splotched wall of green that blotted 
out the sky astern, to hunch his shoulders 
and grip the spokes the tighter, waiting 
with tensed muscles and set face the blow 
that menaced from above; time and again, 
yawing desperately as the tail of a gallop- 
ing sea gave her nose a tweak, the yacht 
would seem on the point of broaching to 
right under the hollow wall of the next 
comber in line; time and again—to lee on 
the wind-swept crests and to weather in 
the cross-gusts of the hollows— 
she would roll a rail deep un- 
der and dip up a deck- 


ful of solid water 
from which she 
could never 


quite clear ff 


Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 












herself before another came sousing aboard 
from the other side: and through it all nothing 
of serious moment happened. We ran until 
the barometer began to rise, bent a new 
foresail in place of one carried away the 
night before, and then hove her to under 
that sail, close-reefed, and the forestaysail 
already on her. After that, though the 
sea continued to increase for some hours, 
she rode out the night unswept by anything 
heavier than the driving spray. 


AT THE END OF THE RAINBOW 


One of the rarest sights of the voyage 
was reserved until near the end. Early in 
the morning the watch reported a lunar 
rainbow, and all hands, fore and aft, tum- 
bled out to view the unusual phenomenon. 
From red to violet, all the colors of the 
spectrum were there just as in a solar 
rainbow, yet shining with a light elusive 


“and unearthly where the spectral hands that 


fashioned had woven a warp of moonshine 
into the woof of the blended iridescence. 
Several land birds came aboard the next 
day, and not long afterward the brown 
slopes of Santa Rosa island took shape 
through the lifting fog. The heavens were 
overcast all day, but for a brief space in the 
afternoon a long strip of cloud ran back 
the east like a sliding door, and 
through the rift we had a brief glimpse of 
the rugged Sierra Madres, a hundred miles 
distant, standing sharp and distinct in a 
flood of sunshine against a vivid back- 
ground of California sky. Early the fol- 
lowing morning we nosed in through the 
fog that masked Point Firmin, and an 
hour later the Commodore was able to 
close the log with the following entry: 
“Anchored near our old mooring 
; in San Pedro Outer Harbor, 
having been away seven 
months and seven 
days, sailing 13,500 
miles and no se- 
rious trouble.” 
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c4NNOUNCEMENT 


To the Readers of SUNSET 


A group of interested persons, incorporated under the 
name of WOODHEAD, FIELD & COMPANY, have bought 
SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly, from its founders, the 
Southern Pacific Company. The purchasers of the prop- 
erty are, nearly all of them, people who for several years, 
in one way or another, have been making the Magazine. 
William Woodhead, the president of the new company, has 
been the Business Manager of the Magazine since July, 
1906; Charles K. Field; its vice-president, was Associate 
Editor from July, 1908, until January, 1911, and has been 
Editor since then; Walter V. Woehlke, its secretary, has 
been a contributor since July, 1910, and Contributing 
Editor since September, 1912. The stockholders are, 
almost entirely, persons in the various departments of the 
Magazine, advertising and circulating managers, associate 
editors, artists, and contributors. These people, loyal to 
the Magazine and firmly convinced that a remarkable 
opportunity has been presented to establish and continue a 
publication which will be fully recognized and appreciated 
as peculiarly the Magazine of the Pacific Coast, have put 
their money into the venture and are joined. heart and soul 
and purse, in the endeavor to realize the vision presented in 
the acquisition of SUNSET by independent ownership. 
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There is not only room but a demand for a strong 
Pacific Coast magazine. The national magazines published 
in the eastern part of the United States touch but lightly 
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on Pacific Coast events and then without getting the 
Pacific Coast viewpoint. The Sunset Country is a distinct 
section of America, now in process of final development. 
It has its own social, economic and financial problems. 
More distinctively than any other section of America 
it is a country by itself. And it faces directly the theatre 
of the chief developments of the century, without doubt, 
the Pacific ocean and the lands it washes. In the great 
prospect of this region’s future, it is self-evident that an 
adequate magazine, of national scope yet local application, 
must have a definite and inevitable place. 

For that place, SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly, is the one 
logical aspirant. In spite of the handicap of railroad 
ownership, in the face of all the prejudice that unavoidably 
attaches to a magazine so owned and the editorial limita- 
tions naturally placed upon it, the management of the 
Magazine has been able to build up a circulation and 
advertising patronage enjoyed by few of the magazines of 
the country. This is indisputable testimony to the demand 
for a magazine devoted to Pacific Coast interests. Inde- 
pendently owned, published beyond question in the interests 
of the entire Sunset Country and for no special interest, 
and able to treat fully and fairly the subjects of vital 
interest to Pacific Coast people and to enter any contro- 
versy where their interests are at stake, it is not difficult 
to forecast the increase in circulation and patronage to 
which the purchasers of the Magazine look forward with 
entire confidence. 





In so far as SUNSET MAGAZINE has been serving 
the Sunset Country, with description, and picture, the 
policy of the Magazine will remain unchanged save for 
the natural improvement that will come with success. The 
color pictures which have done much for SUNSET’S prestige 
will be maintained. Authoritative articles upon Pacific 
Coast development will be continued, designed as much to 
inform our people regarding our own country and to help 
them in its development, as to interest the outsider in the 
attractions and resources of the Coast. In addition to 
these articles, the Service Bureau will be maintained and 
in no department of the Magazine should the “new free- 
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dom” be more definitely manifested than in this bureau of 
free, untrammeled, unbiased information regarding this 
section of the country. The Magazine will begin, each 
month, with a strong editorial department entitled ‘The 
Pulse of the Pacific,” commenting on the affairs of the 
Pacific Coast and the world it faces, reflecting its politics, 
its sociology, its economics, its art, its recreation—all its 
problems, aspirations, griefs and triumphs. This comment 
will be illustrated with timely photographs, portraits, 
occasional cartoons. The department will be non-partisan, 
save only that the ultimate good of the Sunset Country will ! 
inspire its point of view. Turn to that department in this 
issue, the first number of the new SUNSET. It indicates 
the trend of the new Magazine. Special articles of general 
interest, yet informed with the purpose of the Magazine, 
and the best fiction that money will buy, will make SUNSET, 
oa Pacific Monthly, worthy the support of the Pacific 
oast. 








This, then, is the vision which has led the purchasers m 
of the Magazine to get possession of this established 
property and to proceed toward the realization of the 
opportunity which SUNSET presents to them and to the 
people of the Pacific Coast. To understand properly the 
reasons why the Southern Pacific Company has parted with 
the property, it is necessary to review scmething of the 
history of the Magazine. 


SUNSET, as it stands today, is the result of the consoli- 
, dation, in 1912, of two Pacific Coast magazines. SUNSET 








was started in San Francisco, in 1898, by the Southern 
Pacific Company, as a house organ, designed primarily to 
set forth the attractions and resources of California. At 
about the same time the Pacific Monthly was started in 
Portland by Mr. Charles Ladd and his associates to set 
forth the attractions and resources of the Pacific North- 
west. Both of the magazines eventually attained national 
q recognition in good measure but it developed that there 
: was room for but one Pacific Coast magazine of national 
) 








scope, and so neither was able to realize complete success. 
In 1912, therefore, the two magazines were consolidated 
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(through the purchase of the Pacific Monthly) under the 
title, SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly. The Magazine, thus 
constituted, immediately became a publication entitled to 
national recognition and equipped to retain it. Today, 
SUNSET is one of the recognized magazines of the country, 
ranking among the leaders in amount of advertising 
carried and in circulation. 

But a national magazine is a development far beyond 
the original ideas of the Southern Pacific Company when 
it issued the first number of SUNSET sixteen years ago. 
The business of the Magazine has developed to such magni- 
tude that its operation has become a frequent source of 
embarrassment to the company, whose business is not that 
of a publisher. As originally conceived, SUNSET portrayed, 
in pictures and text, the beauties and opportunities of the 
territory served by the railroad. It aimed to do nothing 
more than this and it carefully avoided serving the 
company’s interests in any other way. It is greatly to 
the credit of the company that although the Magazine 
grew until it had attained national recognition it was 
never used by its owners as a special pleader. In spite 
of the original design of its founders, a national magazine 
had been started and it developed constantly along maga- 
zine lines until its pages were shared by territory and 
interests foreign to those of its owners and it had ceased to 
be a railroad publication in all but the fact of ownership. 
Its original purpose was lost in a field which had been 
broadened to include the entire Pacific Coast, irrespective 
of its owners’ interests. The officials of the company took 
a natural pride in the development and achievement of the 
publication and they seconded its efforts to serve the Coast 
as a whole while at the same time they came gradually 
to question the wisdom of continuing a publication which 
had grown so far beyond their original intention and 
which had become a business in itself. Realizing that the 
indirect benefits accruing to the railroad company from 
the Magazine’s work for the Coast would be secured as 
fully from a publication conducted independently and that 
the direct benefits to the Magazine itself would be greatly 
increased by the removal of the restrictions necessarily 
placed upon its editorial policy, the Southern Pacific 
Company recently decided to sell the property. 
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A TALE OF THE 
SOUTH SEAS 






By RALPH STOCK 
Author of: Mahini 


IMustrated by Maynard Dixon 


- ALINA? Yes, that’s Cranton’s 
island. You can wait till next 


Wednesday and go by the ‘Andi 
Keba’, or take a cutter—thanks, a whisky 
and soda—I should advise a cutter, on 
account of the ‘Keba’s’ smells.”’ 

The overseer—an obvious overseer, lean 
to emaciation and sun-dried a rich mahog- 
any—lounged up to the bar and helped 
himself from a bottle which the lady with 
the mechanical smile promptly confiscated. 

“You'll do it in ten hours—with luck. 
You know Cranton, I suppose?” 

“Ves—that is—’’ Bennett twisted his 
tumbler on the counter. ‘I knew his wife.” 

“Ah, little Mrs. Cranton.” The over- 
seer smiled reminiscently. “One of the 
best, and plucky as they’re made.” 

“You know the Crantons, then?” 

“Well; I was recruiting down their way 
only last month.” 

Bennett cleared his throat. 

“They’re both well I hope?” 

“O yes, Cranton’s all right. He’s having 
trouble with his coolies; but copra’s twenty- 
three pounds a ton, and he seems to be 
making it somehow. You see 

“And Mrs. Cranton?”’ 

The overseer shot Bennett a sidelong 
glance. 

“Mrs. Cranton? O, she’s as well as a 
white woman can be in these infernal parts. 
Are you going down there?” 

“T thought of it” said Bennett. ‘‘Er— 
have another?”’ 

“No, thanks.” 

Bennett passed out into the glare of 
Victoria Parade and stood looking across 
Suva harbor. 





He had come to Fiji to see if Frances 
Cranton were happy. This may as well be 
stated at once, though Bennett would have 
been the last to admit it—even to himself. 
His version was that he had found himself 
in Sydney at a loose end, and had been 
driven into a round trip of the islands as 
a stop-gap before catching the homeward- 
bound “Orontes.”” Why, on a round trip, 
had he stopped off at Suva? Because Suva 
interested him, that was all. He really 
believed this; and now, when he was so 
near and had a standing invitation to 
Malina, why should he pass it by? It would 
be interesting—that was it—a glimpse of 
real island life would be intensely interest- 
ing. 

“One of the best—as well as a white 
woman can be in these infernal parts.” 
For a little while longer Bennett stood look- 
ing out over the harbor, then he turned 
toward the wharf to make arrangements 
about the cutter. 

On the evening of the next day he found 
himself gliding on a sea of blue glass toward 
a palm-studded islet—vividly green. To 
think that this speck of earth and coral 
set in the wide expanse of the South Pacific 
was her home! The thought awed Bennett. 
He was to see her again; this thought 
frightened him. Suddenly he saw the 
futility, the absurdity of his errand, and 
wished from the“depths of his soul that he 
had never come. He even got to his feet 
with some hazy notion of ordering “ ’bout 
ship,” but it was too late; some one was 
already on the landing—a man in white 
drills, holding a pair of binoculars to his 
eyes. 
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The cutter slid alongside, and Bennett 
scrambled up the rickety steps. 

“How d'you do?” 

“How d’you do?” 

With the exchange of conventional ab- 
surdities, the two men eyed one another 
with the quick comprehensive glance of 
Anglo-Saxons meeting in far corners of the 
earth. 


“My name’s Bennett. [I—” 
“Bennett? Ah yes, of course; I’m glad 
to see you.” The other’s lean, rather 


grave, face was transfigured by his smile. 
“Come on up; the boys’ll see to your kit.” 

“TI was doing the round trip,” Bennett 
took the trouble to explain as they walked 
up the shell pathway to the house. “And 
I thought—” 

“Of course you did, and we should never 
have forgiven you if you hadn't” said 
Cranton. “Jove, Frances will be pleased!” 

She was; there could be no doubt of that 
when she met them at the veranda steps. 
Her dress was white, but no whiter than 
her face. Bennett found an instant in 
which to be shocked at the change in her. 

“Tony!” she exclaimed, a faint color 
mounting to her cheeks. “This is splen- 
did!” And from that moment Bennett 
felt at ease. 

“T don’t know what you expect to eat,” 
she laughed as they sat down to dinner, 
“but this is corn-beef curry, and this is 
corn-beef without curry; which will you 
have? Don’t be too long in deciding, be- 
cause I have exactly a thousand and one 
questions waiting for you up my sleeve. 


How’s London? What have you been 
doing? Where have you been?” 
“How about the corn-beef?”? Cranton 


interposed. ‘“The man’s hungry, and there’s 
plenty of time. He shan’t get away if I 
have to chain him to the flagstaff alongside 
Bipat Sing.” 

“Don’t!” pleaded Frances. “I want to 
forget Bipat Sing for just five minutes.” 

“Fire ahead, then,” laughed her husband, 
and apparently she succeeded for many 
more than five minutes in forgetting every- 
thing but news of the outside world. As 
Bennett talked he watched the changing 
expressions of her face, the eager light in 
her eyes, and was glad he hadcome. Cran- 
ton hardly spoke, but Bennett could see 
that he approved; that his wife’s happiness 
was his own. 

“Ves,” she was saying now, her pitiably 
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thin arms resting on the tablecloth, her 
pale face with its prominent cheek bones 
and dark-rimmed eyes alight with enthusi- 
asm, ‘“‘we’re going home next year, and we 
must see it—we simply must. Do you 
think it will still be on?” 

“T should say so” Bennett answered. 
“Tt can hardly have as long a run as ‘Mile- 
stones,’ but it’s better, to my mind. It 
needs even more acting, and it gets it. 
And don’t forget—”’ 

Suddenly he paused; not because the 
sound he heard was loud enough to disturb 
his train of thought, but because of its 
sheer uncanniness—a distant long-drawn 
wail, interspersed with the measured stac- 
cato of tom-toms. He saw Cranton and 
his wife exchange a quick glance of under- 
standing, and Frances rose from the table. 

“Don’t be long over your coffee’ she 
said with a smile as Bennett opened the 
door for her. “I still have nine hundred 
and fifty left, you know.” 

Bennett closed the door and returned to 
his chair. 

“I’m glad you’re coming home” he said. 
“Mind you look me up.” 

Cranton was smiling grimly across the 
lamplight, his cigar, already chewed to a 
rag, balanced between finger and thumb. 

“That’s a polite little fiction of ours” he 
said. 

“Do you mean you're not going?” 

Cranton leaned back in his chair and 
studied his cigar ash. 

“We've been ‘going home’ for the last 
three years,” he said, “and there’s about 
as much chance of it coming off now as 
there was at the beginning. We tell each 
other that we’re going home—it sounds 
well.”’ ‘ 

Suddenly he looked up and caught Ben- 
nett staring at him fixedly. Cranton 
smiled whimsically and nodded his head. 

“Go on” he said. ‘Tell me that if 
Frances doesn’t get out of here she’ll die. 
That I’m a murderer—anything you like. 
It would do me good to hear some one else 
say it besides myself.” 

Bennett twisted his glass on the table- 
cloth. It was a trick of his. 

“Frances doesn’t look well’’ he said. 

Cranton laughed outright. 

Frances doesn’t look well!’ You're 
too considerate, too lenient. Great Scott, 
man, say what you think!” 

“Why don’t you send her home?”’ 
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Jadoo: 


“She won’t go. Do you suppose I 
wouldn’t have sent her months ago if I 
could? She can’t be made to go—without 
me. I admit it’s hard to believe.” 

“No,” said Bennett, “it’s not hard to 
believe. But—why don’t you both go? 
Surely any sacrifice is worth—” 

Cranton held up his hand for silence; his 
face was set, his teeth clenched. On the 
silence of the moonlit night rose the same 
unearthly wail, punctuated by the threb 
of tom-toms. 

“That’s why,” he said, and shivered 
convulsively. 

Bennett got up and went over to the 
veranda doorway. 

‘What on earth is it?”’ he demanded. 

Cranton came over and stood behind 
him, pointing out into the compound. 

“You see the flagstaff—there, just to 
the right of it—that’s Bipat Sing. He’s 
rolled up in his blanket for the night, but 
he’s chained there, he can’t get away un- 
less he pulls down the pole or cuts off his 
left leg; that’s what it’s all about. Thirty- 
five coolies standing in a ring howling at the 
moon like dogs, and one of them burning 
a pair of my trousers wrapped up in green 
banana leaf; funny, isn’t it?” 

Bennett looked round at his host per- 
plexedly. 

Cranton laughed. 

“T hoped you’d see the humor of it’’ he 
said. “I’ve been trying to, hard, but I 
can’t; I feel so confoundedly queer.” 

Bennett went back to his chair. 

“T don’t understand” he said. 
you sit down and tell me?” 

Cranton obeyed. 

“T’ve been too easy,” he said, puffing at 
his dead cigar, “that’s at the bottom of it. 
They began by malingering, and I didn’t 
put my foot down firmly enough. Because 
I gave them tobacco as an incentive to 
work instead of licking the hide off them 
if they didn’t, they thought I was weak. 
They were right. Then they got hold of 
bhang*—if you can tell me how, on an 
island ten miles from anywhere else, I’d 
be obliged—but they got it, and two of 
them ran amuck. A beastly sight. One 
had a rifle, the other a copra knife, and they 
ran slavering about the place for two days 
before I caught Bipat Sing. He was a 
poor shot.” 

Cranton drew back his sleeve and ex- 
posed a neat bandage round the left fore- 
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arm. Bennett leaned across the table and 
stifled an exclamation. 

“Clean as a whistle, I’m glad to say” 
said Cranton, and nodded toward the door. 
“Not a word, mind!” 

“She doesn’t know?” 

“Hasn’t a notion—about that. For the 
rest—I don’t know how much she knows.”’ 
Cranton leaned forward. “Frances is the 
pluckiest little woman God ever put breath 
into” he said. 

“T know” muttered Bennett, twisting 
his glass. Presently he looked up. ‘You 
say ‘For the rest’—is there anything more 
to know?” 

“Just a little. I chained Bipat Sing to 
the flagstaff as an example. I feed him 
three times a day, but the others don’t 
know that; they think he’s starving, and 
a lot they seem to care. They fired the 
shed—close on a hundred tons of good dry 
copra gone up in smoke—and took to the 
bush on the south side of the island. When 
they come back to work, and agree to doing 
double task to make up for the time and 
copra they’ve wasted, Bipat Sing can go, 
and not one moment before.”’ 

Cranton’s teeth snapped on the last word. 

“You see what a pretty little hornet’s 
nest you’ve strolled into” he added after a 
pause. “I’m sorry.” 

* Bennett seemed not to hear the apology. 
“Can’t you send for help?” he suggested. 
“Help?” Cranton smiled amusedly. “I 

went over to the S. M.f in the launch. His 
wife’s dangerously ill; said he couldn’t leave, 
but gave me ten native police. There 
wasn’t a man of them under six feet, and 
not a man of them who wouldn’t run a 
mile if you blew your nose too hard.” 

“Couldn’t we round them up—somehow?” 

“T tried it, but I wouldn’t let a guest of 
mine. It’s not good enough. The bush on 
the south side’s as thick as a ball of string, 
and they’re in it—somewhere.” 

“What are they living on?” 

“The fat of the land. One of them sneaks 
out and gets enough prawns and osif in 
half an hour to feed a regiment; then there’s 
wild yam, plantain and oranges.” 

Bennett stared at his knees, and on the 
silence that fell between the two men rose 
the wail, plaintive, prolonged. 

Cranton put his fingers to his ears and 
clenched his teeth. A shiver convulsed 
his body; then he tried to smile. 


*Spirit made of hemp. tStipendiary magistrate. {Fish. 





Crouching behind a tree bole, Bennett saw what Cranton had described: the coolies in a ring howling at the 
moon; and one squatting beside a smouldering bundle and waving his scraggy arms 
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“Excuse me; it’s rather on my nerves, 
I’m afraid. I shouldn’t mind so much if 
if I didn’t feel so queer.” 

Bennett looked across the lamplight and 
saw that his face was ashen. 

“Fever?” he queried. 

“Just a touch. Let’s go into the other 
room.” 

As Cranton opened the door, Frances 
snatched up a novel and pretended to be 
reading. 

“Now for those nine hundred and fifty” 
said Bennett, drawing up a chair. 

Early the next morning Cranton called 
Bennett into his room, and nodded a cau- 
tion toward the dividing door. 

“T can’t get up” he whispered. “I’m as 
weak as a cat. Would you mind 

Bennett’s cool firm hand forced him back 
onto the pillows. 

“Just tell me what you want done” he 
said. 

“Ts Soon still here?” 

“The servant? Yes, I saw him carrying 
something past my window.” 

“Thank God for a Korean!” breathed 
Cranton. “Tell him to take out Bipat 
Sing’s usual ration and just keep an eye 
on him, will you? They might sneak up.” 

“Ts there anything else?” 

“Yes. Keep it up with Frances—I mean 
about the fever.”’ 

Bennett stood looking down on the sick 
man who flushed under his gaze. 

“Tsn’t it fever?” 

“T+-]’m not sure” said Cranton, and at 
that moment the dividing door opened and 
Frances entered. 

“What are you two conspiring about?” 
she demanded. 

“Just a touch—just a touch” muttered 
Cranton, and turned on his side to hide a 
convulsion. 

“T can’t make it out’? Frances told Ben- 
nett at breakfast. ‘““There’s no such thing 
as malaria in Fiji, and he’s never had it 
before.” 

“He’s a bit run down” said Bennett, with 
an admirable show of unconcern. “It’s 
dengue, I expect.” 

Frances stared before her over the coffee 
pot, her pale face tense with anxiety. Ben- 
nett realized at that moment, as never be- 
fore, how little he meant to her, and in 
spite of himself it hurt. There were no 
more questions—even about London. 
Frances moved about the house like one 


in a trance, or sat in her husband’s room 
administering quinine. 

“There’s really no need to worry so” 
he urged at lunch. ‘‘He’s as wiry as steel, 
and dengue isn’t serious.” 

Frances smiled at him. 

“Thanks,” she said with genuine grati- 
tude, ‘“‘but I’ve had dengue three times, and 
it has never left me as weak as Jack is 
now.” 

Bennett muttered something about 
dengue being harder on a man than a 
woman, and Frances smiled. 

‘He can’t lift his arms” she said simply. 
“If stamina, pluck, everything that goes 
to make a man could help, Jack would be 
better by now. He’s not. He’s worse; 
it isn’t dengue.” 

“Shall I fetch a doctor?” 

Frances knitted her brows. 

“It would take two days” she mused. 
“No, I think not, Tony. When a doctor 
got here he would only order quinine; we 
must just—hope.” Her hand went out 
on the tablecloth. “Don’t leave us.” 

Bennett cleared his throat, and helped 
himself to pickles. 

“Of course I won't” he said. 

Toward evening the wailing began afresh, 
and Cranton stirred uneasily. 

“Jadoo, Jadoo” he kept muttering. 

‘Both Frances and Bennett thought him 
delirious, but he was not, and showed it by 
suddenly opening his eyes and speaking in 
a low distinct voice. 

“It’s rather funny” he said. “I think 
I must tell you; come a little nearer.” 

They moved to the side of the bed. 

“Have you ever heard of Jadoo?” he 
went on, his eyes traveling amusedly be- 
tween them. “I thought not. It’s witch- 
craft—the evil eye, and all the rest of it. 
That’s what all this wailing’s about; I 
recognized it at once; they tried to do it 
to a man I know in India. They’re down 
in the jungle now, standing in a ring howl- 
ing, with an old man in the middle waving 
his scraggy arms over a pair of my trousers 
wrapped up in green banana leaf and slowly 
smouldering. I told you about it last 
night, Bennett. Well, | went through my 
kit three days ago, and they’ve got a pair 
of my ducks all right.” 

“You sent four pairs to the wash on 
Wednesday” said Frances quickly. 

Cranton’s body shook with weak mirth. 

“Frances is taking it seriously” he 
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chuckled to Bennett. ‘‘No, I counted 
those, dear. They’ve put a Jadoo on me, 
and those trousers must be pretty well 
charred up by now. When they’re gone, 
I'm supposed to die. Do say it’s comic!” 

“Nonsense!” said Frances. 

“Rot!” said Bennett. 

“That’s right” agreed Cranton. “All 
the same, those trousers are nearly done 
for—pity; a Jadoo works just as well with 
a handkerchief. Sort of Christian Science 
—without the Christian. I think [’ll— 
have—a sleep—now.”’ 

Bennett opened the door for Frances, 
and was just following when something 
impelled him to turn. Cranton was trying 
to speak. The fingers of one hand on the 
coverlet were beckoning. 

“If anything happens—’ he whispered. 

“Tt won’t” said Bennett. 

“But if it does—” 

Bennett looked down into the sick man’s 
eyes. 

“Tf it does,” he said, “‘it’ll be all right.” 

“Thanks, thanks.”’ 

Cranton closed his eyes. 

Outside the door Bennett came face to 
face with Frances. Her eyes searched his 
like flames. 

“Can there be anything in it?” she 


moaned. It was the first sign she had given 
of breaking down. 
“ st?” rhat?”? > « 
In it? In what: Bennett demanded 
roughly. 


“In the—this Jadoo?” 

Bennett chuckled raucously. 

“Good heavens, no!” he said. ‘“He’ll 
fall asleep now from weakness and be much 
better in the morning. You need sleep; 
good night.” 

He went to his room and stood at the 
window looking out into the moonlit com- 


pound. On the ground, close to the flag- 
staff, was a dark bundle—Bipat Sing 


wrapped up in his blanket for the night. 
Bennett drew an arm-chair up to the win- 
dow to keep watch; but the moonlight and 
the silence, broken at intervals by the wail, 
were too much; besides, something must be 
done or Frances—even Frances—would 
give way. 

It was a chance, just a chance, but it 
must be taken quickly if at all. He made 
his preparations almost mechanically: 
turned up the collar of his dinner jacket, 
buttoned it across his shirt to hide any 
glint of white, and put on a pair of old 
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tennis shoes. Then, taking his automatic 
from its holster in his suit-case, he passed 
out into the compound, shutting the mos- 
quito door noisélessly behind him. 

It was wet underfoot, and down near 
the bush a dank mist hovered over the 
mangrove swamp. At one moment he was 
wallowing knee-deep in black mud, at 
another fighting his way through lantana 
and creeping vine, but the wailing guided 
him, and it was slowly growing louder. 
He pictured Cranton moaning “Jadoo,” 
and Frances sitting beside him hollow-eyed. 
A branch cracked underfoot and he paused, 
panting, disheveled, until once more the 
wail went up and he struggled on. 

He began to wonder if he would be in 
time. He admitted to himself, unabashed, 
that it was a race between his automatic 
and a smouldering bundle—if what Cran- 
ton had said were true, and he saw no reason 
to doubt it. At all events he would soon 
know. 

Here and there he thought he saw lights, 
but when he came to them they were lumi- 
nous fungi on the ti trees. Live things 
scuttled into the darkness before him, and 
a myriad needles stabbed his face and 
hands. He shut his eyes and fought on. 

He was still fighting, blindly, viciously, 
as though with some living thing, when the 
wail went up, so near that it brought him 
to a sudden halt, and looking ahead through 
the tangle of vegetation he saw a light, dim, 
but sufficient to guide his steps. It was 
now that he should have been careful, but 
he was not; for himself he had nothing to 
fear, and so it was that he stumbled to the 
edge of a glade, ragged, blood-smeared, and 
crouching behind a tree bole looked out 
on precisely the scene Cranton had de- 
scribed. It tallied so exactly that for a 
moment Bennett fancied he must have seen 
it before: thirty-five coolies in a ring howl- 
ing at the moon: and one in their midst 
squatting beside a smouldering bundle and 
waving his scraggy arms. 

Bennett wiped the blood from his eyes 
and prayed for a steady hand. 

The shot was followed by dead silence. 
The coolies stood spellbound for an instant 
watching an old man writhing on the 
ground, then, with yells of terror, they 
scattered into the bush. 

This would have been enough for most 
men, but not for Bennett. Walking out into 
the clearing, he picked up the smouldering 
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bundle, unwrapped it, and extracted a 
charred fragment of white drill. The old 
man had ceased to writhe, and lay on his 
back, a white cast mark on his forehead, 
his eyes wide-staring at the moon. 


Frances came into breakfast with shin- 
ing eyes. 

“Better, ever so much better, thanks”’ 
she said. ‘‘You were right, Tony; please 
forget last night.” 

Cranton looked at it differently when 
Bennett went into his room. 

‘What sort of drivel was I talking last 
night?”’ he demanded. 

“Oh, nothing much”’ said Bennett, sink- 
ing into a chair; he was still bone weary. 

Cranton lay with knitted brows. 

“Wasn’t I frightening the life out of 
Frances about a Jadoo?” 

“Something like that.” 

“Lord, what a fool I am!’ 


He sat up. 


“What have you done to yourself?” 
Bennett’s hand went to his face. 





“Made rather a mess of shaving, I’m 
afraid” he said, and looked out of the win- 
dow. “Hullo, who’s this?” 

A coolie was squatting at the foot of the 
veranda steps. 

Cranton swung onto the edge of the bed 
at the news. 

“A coolie, did you say? No, let him stay 
there.”’ 

“Are you going to get up?” 

“Yes, help me into these things.”’ 

Five minutes later Cranton, fully dressed 
in immaculate drills, swaggered out onto 
the veranda and grasped the railing for 
support. A long parley ensued, then he 
swaggered back into the dining-room and 
collapsed into a chair. 

“All over,” he panted, “bar the shout- 
ing. They’re going back to work, and 
they've agreed to the double task. So 
much for their old Jadoo!” 

In the depths of his pocket, Bennett’s 
hand closed over a fragment of charred 
drill. 





ALONG SHORE 


By JULIA BOYNTON GREEN 


Here do we sit on this pale slope of shore, 
Fingering the flotsam which the scoffing ‘sea 
Vouchsafes us from her wonders. What might be, 
Judged from these hints, those dim boudoirs, those hoar 
Subaqueous chambers, that fantastic store 
Free to the folk of scale and fin? And see, 
This weed dyed like the dawn! This drapery 
Of sumptuous fringes that some naiad wore! 
This argent scrap of shell! These painted pairs, 
Saffron and amethyst and pearl, that lie 
Like the discarded vans of butterflies! 
Here gleams a rainbow shard; that fierce wave bares 
Another richly purple. Ah, to die 
Bequeathing beauty thus to ravished eyes! 
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ATERNALISM implies the ability 
Pp to receive as well as to give. In that 
single sentence we may dispose en- 
tirely of the suggestion that Uncle Sam 
shall adopt a policy of pure paternalism 
toward the settler in the West. The aver- 
age American citizen is not a receiver of 
gifts—he is a doer, a developer and not a 
dependent. And Uncle Sam is not a good 
giver, for experience has taught us that the 
person who expects something for nothing 
lives on hopes and pays with promises. 
The Department of the Interior, after 
many years of experimenting and study, 
has found the settler on government lands 
to be a most worthy person, deserving of 
every consideration. But let us not give 
the impression that the United States gov- 
ernment is bestowing gifts upon settlers 
so that they may lead lives of ease and 
luxury. Better a thousand times that we 
decry paternalism than that we lure the 
indolent back to the land. The life of the 
settler is work, work, work! It is work 
that has the highest rewards—independ- 
ence, helpfulness, health and happiness. 
Nevertheless, there are many things that 
Uncle Sam must do for the settler in order 
to attract a highly desirable class back to 
the land. As I explained heretofore, the 
first settlers under the government’s initial 
projects, in an excess of enthusiasm, 
asserted their ability to pay back within 
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a period of ten years the cost of the irri- 
gating systems installed to benefit their 
lands; we now see that it was impossi- 
ble to do so, and a longer period of time 
has been recommended. But now we must 
consider doing more for the settler, not 
especially with a view to creating any 
privileged class, but rather to bring him 
closer to productiveness and hence a quicker 
prosperity. I believe it is a wise policy for 
the government to provide not only the 
water for the land, but such aid to the 
settler toward financing himself that he 
will be enabled to build a home at the very 
outset and provide him with the seed 
necessary for him to become self-support- 
ing within‘ as short a time as_ possible. 
This is no new suggestion nor would this 
country be a pioneer in practice, for it is 
being done elsewhere with measurable 
success. In the same communities where 
this policy is followed unusual methods are 
adopted to induce settlement, and the 
fact that they have been materially suc- 
cessful suggests that settlers seeking homes 
in such places must needs be attracted by 
exceptional advantages offered. However, 
in this country we do not worry about the 
numbers of our available settlers. There 
are always plenty of persons seeking oppor- 
tunities to get back to the land. Uncle 
Sam is not compelled to advertise the fact 
that he is a home-builder. Our greatest 











Our Paternal Uncle: 


difficulty is to provide the acreage for 
persons anxious to become farmers. 

Within twelve years, or since Uncle 
Sam undertook the reclamation by irriga- 
tion of arid and semi-arid lands, 70,000 
persons have settled on lands in govern- 
ment projects. As many more would be 
ready tomorrow for similar opportunities, 
but very wisely we have not_ rushed in, 
blindly building restraining dams and di- 
version canals merely to meet the demand. 
Our public works must endure the test of 
time, and the severest test of all is con- 
tinued success, repeated year after year 
by the farmer. Dams that would not 
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impound sufficient water, and canals that 
would not carry it when needed, would 
prove very expensive monuments to folly. 

Another thing which confronts the United 
States government in reclaiming the vast 
territory in the West is the magnitude of 
the undertaking, or rather undertakings, 
for available acreage is scattered over 
nearly a score of states and separated by 
hundreds of square miles. If our task 
contemplated merely those lands embraced 
in contiguous sections of the country we 
could approach it with the confident ex- 
pectation that it would be completed in a 
comparatively short time. But it is of a 


Cableway carrying shifting engine across the river on the Rio Grande project, New Mexico. Uncle Sam is 
quietly building several new wonders of the world without any thought of competing with 


the ancient builders along the Nile. 
rulers, he is fashioning 


While they built tombs for mummied 
cradles for hew empires 
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different character. Instead of millions 
in money we must figure on hundreds of 
millions to carry out the needful enter- 
prises that await development in the West 
alone. Then there must be more millions 
for the work of drainage in the great Mis- 
sissippi valley. I could go on elaborating 
by citing the possibilities that await us in 
Alaska, with its 50,000,000 acres of agri- 
cultural lands, but let us first build our 
railroads and highways there before we 
outline a plan for the settlement of the 
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These lands had been segregated by the 
Department of the Interior in the past as 
available for irrigation, turned over to the 
jurisdiction of the states in which located, 
and contracts were entered into with pri- 
vate corporations or individuals, and by 
them financed. In many instances un- 
fortunate conditions arose. Estimates had 
proved erroneous, as often happens under 
varying conditions, and expenses had ex- 
ceeded the monies provided. Frequently 
the promised supply of water could not be 
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The Northrup. ranch, on the Shoshone project in Wyoming, just before King Water was brought 
upon it. Photographed by C. J. Blanchard, statistician in charge of information 
and settlement work, whose portrait is inserted 
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ATERNALISM implies the ability 
Pp to receive as well as to give. In that 
single sentence we may dispose en- 
tirely of the suggestion that Uncle Sam 
shall adopt a policy of pure paternalism 
toward the settler in the West. The aver- 
age American citizen is not a receiver of 
gifts—he is a doer, a developer and not a 
dependent. And Uncle Sam is not a good 
giver, for experience has taught us that the 
person who expects something for nothing 
lives on hopes and pays with promises. 
The Department of the Interior, after 
many years of experimenting and study, 
has found the settler on government lands 
to be a most worthy person, deserving of 
every consideration. But let us not give 
the impression that the United States gov- 
ernment is bestowing gifts upon settlers 
so that they may lead lives of ease and 
luxury. Better a thousand times that we 
decry paternalism than that we lure the 
indolent back to the land. The life of the 
settler is work, work, work! It is work 
that has the highest rewards—independ- 
ence, helpfulness, health and happiness. 
Nevertheless, there are many things that 
Uncle Sam must do for the settler in order 
to attract a highly desirable class back to 
the land. As I explained heretofore, the 
first settlers under the government’s initial 
projects, in an excess of enthusiasm, 
asserted their ability to pay back within 
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a period of ten years the cost of the irri- 
gating systems installed to benefit their 
lands; we now see that it was impossi- 
ble to do so, and a longer period of time 
has been recommended. But now we must 
consider doing more for the settler, not 
especially with a view to creating any 
privileged class, but rather to bring him 
closer to productiveness and hence a quicker 
prosperity. I believe it is a wise policy for 
the government to provide not only the 
water for the land, but such aid to the 
settler toward financing himself that he 
will be enabled to build a home at the very 
outset and provide him with the seed 
necessary for him to become self-support- 
ing within as short a time as _ possible. 
This is no new suggestion nor would this 
country be a pioneer in practice, for it is 
being done elsewhere with measurable 
success. In the same communities where 
this policy is followed unusual methods are 
adopted to induce settlement, and the 
fact that they have been materially suc- 
cessful suggests that settlers seeking homes 
in such places must needs be attracted by 
exceptional advantages offered. However, 
in this country we do not worry about the 
numbers of our available settlers. There 
are always plenty of persons seeking oppor- 
tunities to get back to the land. Uncle 
Sam is not compelled to advertise the fact 
that he is a home-builder. Our greatest 
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Our Paternal Uncle: 


difficulty is to provide the acreage for 
persons anxious to become farmers. 

Within twelve years, or since Uncle 
Sam undertook the reclamation by irriga- 
tion of arid and semi-arid lands, 70,000 
persons have settled on lands in govern- 
ment projects. As many more would be 
ready tomorrow for similar opportunities, 
but very wisely we have not rushed in, 
blindly building restraining dams and di- 
version canals merely to meet the demand. 
Our public works must endure the test of 
time, and the severest test of all is con- 
tinued success, repeated year after year 
by the farmer. Dams that would not 
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impound sufficient water, and canals that 
would not carry it when needed, would 
prove very expensive monuments to folly. 

Another thing which confronts the United 
States government in reclaiming the vast 
territory in the West is the magnitude of 
the undertaking, or rather undertakings, 
for available acreage is scattered over 
nearly a score of states and separated by 
hundreds of square miles. If our task 
contemplated merely those lands embraced 
in contiguous sections of the country we 
could approach it with the confident ex- 
pectation that it would be completed in a 
comparatively short time. But it is of a 


Cableway carrying shifting engine across the river on the Rio Grande project, New Mexico. Uncle Sam is 
quietly building several new wonders of the world without any thought of competing with 


the ancient builders along the Nile. 
rulers, he is fashioning 


While they built tombs for mummied 
cradles for new empires 
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different character. Instead of millions 
in money we must figure on hundreds of 
millions to carry out the needful enter- 
prises that await development in the West 
alone. Then there must be more millions 
for the work of drainage in the great Mis- 
sissippi valley. I could go on elaborating 
by citing the possibilities that await us in 
Alaska, with its 50,000,000 acres of agri- 
cultural lands, but let us first build our 
railroads and highways there before we 
outline a plan for the settlement of the 


These lands had been segregated by the 
Department of the Interior in the past as 
available for irrigation, turned over to the 
jurisdiction of the states in which located, 
and contracts were entered into with pri- 
vate corporations or individuals, and by 
them financed. In many instances un- 
fortunate conditions arose. Estimates had 
proved erroneous, as often happens under 
varying conditions, and expenses had ex- 
ceeded the monies provided. Frequently 
the promised supply of water could not be 


Spillway pool at the Lahontan dam, Truckee-Carson project, Nevada. Uncle Sam has not rushed in, 
blindly building restraining dams and diversion canals simply to meet the demand. 
His public works must stand the test of time 


“ice box,” which has preserved so much 
of nature’s wealth for future generations. 

The greatest. problem confronting us 
today is one of finances. Within the next 
ten years, there should be available $100,- 
000,000 for new Western reclamation work. 
There is very little doubt that the govern- 
ment will provide funds properly to care 
for such enterprises as come solely under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal government. 
But there are many thousands of persons 
who have taken up lands in so-called Carey 
Act projects, i. e., irrigation systems pro- 
moted by private capital in several states. 


provided. Failures followed. Settlers suf- 
fered. Many lost all their capital. The 
money for the work had been raised by 
bond issues. Consequently, when finances 
were depleted, the inevitable happened. 
But, a far greater menace than the mis- 
takes in estimates and the failure to de- 
velop water in sufficient quantity, too fre- 
quently it has been the experience that 
promoters have exacted their one hundred 
per cent profit on the investment. Some- 
body had to pay the price. Seldom do 
we find promoters and financiers sharing 
the loss. 
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The Northrup ranch, on the Shoshone project in Wyomin just before King Water was brought 
upon it. Photographed by C. J. Blanchard, statistician in charge of information 
and settlement work, w hose portrait is inserted 





Four months after irrigation began the camera finds the little lady 
of the land in no way changed, but look at the land! Where once she 
stood ankle-deep in desert weeds, the wheat, planted in May, nods 

above her head. The portrait is that of A. P. Davis, chief engineer 
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So Uncle Sam, Contractor and Home- 
builder, is brought face to face not with 
one problem that may be solved by adopt- 
ing a general and sweeping policy, but 
with many problems, each seemingly more 
intricate than the other. 

First: What more are we to do for the 
settler within an irrigation project than to 
develop the water and provide it for him 
at cost and allow him twenty years in 
which to make the payments? 

Second: How are we to differentiate 
between the bona-fide settler within an 
irrigation project and the land speculator 
eager to seize the advantage of having 
acreage within a government project, yet 
refusing to develop it in good faith? 

These questions involve phases of work 
strictly within Federal jurisdiction and are 
capable of being answered almost directly. 
As to the first, the Congress could, follow- 
ing the Australian lead, provide the funds 
from which a so-called building fund could 
be created, enabling the Federal govern- 
ment to build a comfortable home for the 
settler upon the payment of a certain per- 
centage, say one-fourth of the total cost, 
thereby enabling the farmer to use his 
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funds in hand for the development of his 
farm, the building of barns and sheds and 
the purchase of stock. It is more impor- 
tant to the government that a farmer be- 
come immediately self-supporting than it 
is that he begin at once the repayment of 
the government’s loan. 

The government must adopt remedial 
legislation to reach the land speculator 
operating within government projects. I 
cannot condemn too strongly the tendency 
to reap undue rewards from benefits de- 
rived from governmental, not private, 
enterprise. Our reclamation service is for 
the benefit of the whole people, especially 
the bona-fide settler seeking to make a 
home for himself and family, and in no case 
should it be permitted to be used for the 
enrichment of the speculator. I believe 
the department should be given the power 
to deal summarily with the land-hog, 
either by controlling the water supply, 
even to the extent of depriving him of 
water entirely, or perhaps by a graduated 
acreage charge that would compel a 


subdivision of lands; and I also believe 
that the government should control the 
prices at which those lands may be sold 














In the bed of the Boise river, in Idaho, our paternal! uncle is building the Arrowrock dam, 350 feet high, 
the highest dam in the werld 





to the first actual settler. There are 

several instances where the department 

has employed moral suasion to pre- 

vent contemplated advances in prices of 

lands embraced in government projects, 

in consequence of which the owners would 
have reaped the benefit of the government’s 
enterprise. In the West we found that 
certain lands so benefited were offered at 
increased prices by both individuals and 
corporations, but representatives of the 
Federal government, pleading for fair play 
for the people, prevailed upon these owners 
to refrain from boosting the price of the 
land. It was commendable that the de- 
partment’s suggestions were followed, but 
we should have a very positive policy that 
would reach such cases. The only persons, 
it would be found, raising an outcry 
against what they might term bureaucracy 
would be those vitally affected by an order 
that could have only one object—the prog- 
ress and prosperity of the state. When it 
is considered that we have 1,275,000 acres 
of irrigable land upon which we are pre- 


On the Salt River project, where the Arizona desert 
is coming into cultivation. The wire fence divides 
the primitive waste from the green miracle which 
water is working upon its face. Uncle Sam is 
making it a white man’s country and the baby- 
carriage, triumphal car of the home-maker, rolls 
along the track of the prospector’s burro 


pared to deliver water and only 718,000 
acres are being irrigated, the remainder, 
557,000 acres, being held in private owner- 
ship, the force of this suggested policy 
is readily seen. 

The Carey Act, under which a large 
acreage has been developed with profit to 
the communities where the irrigation sys- 
tems have proved successful, now pre- 
sents a serious situation to those concerned. 
It has been demonstrated that states, 
anxious to promote population by inducing 
settlement of lands, have approved Carey 
Act projects and, before work was com- 
pleted but the land almost entirely sold to 
settlers, disaster came to spread gloom 
where the sunshine of success had been 
expected. There were defaults in interest. 
Investors do not seek doubtful securities 
and today there is no market in the United 
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States, and certainly not abroad, for the 
bonds of irrigation companies. There 
must be provided some way, however, of 
financing meritorious projects and also of 
completing those projects practically aban- 
doned because of the failure of finances. 
The federal government might undertake 
the financing of new projects and the re- 
habilitation of those now defunct, and it is 
possible that a satisfactory scheme will be 
worked out for presentation to the Con- 
gress, which would contemplate a guarantee 
of bonds jointly by the federal and state 
governments. With such a guarantee 
there would not be the slightest difficulty 
in selling all the bonds necessary. An even 
greater benefit would be the absolute 
certainty of completing a project once be- 
gun, and the settlers would be assured of 
the water when needed. Another advan- 
tage would be the low interest rate on the 
bonds. Upon completion a project could 
be turned over to a local or district organ- 
ization for administration. 
“The Department of the Interio: es- 
pecially is anxious to see consummated 
every undertaking the purpose of which 
is the development of a community. While 
we cannot be held even remotely responsible 
for failures that have been made in Carey 
Act projects, we do see the necessity of 
carrying them to a successful conclusion. 
In addition to our work of reclamation 
and irrigation in the West, we have not 
lost sight of the urgent necessity of pro- 
viding amply for the drainage of overflow 
lands in the great Mississippi valley, and 
this is being done. I venture to assert that 
in less than a decade such floods as we have 
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seen will be unknown in that fertile valley. 
Of late there has been real concern as 
to the welfare of the settler, and the federal 
government has been striving, and with a 
marked degree of success, to lighten his 
load. Irrigation, although it was practiced 
by the ancients, is not fully understood 
in this country, but we are learning. 
Farmers, used to old methods, have had 
to begin all over again when placed on an 
irrigated farm, and in consequence the 
government has undertaken to guide aright 
all irrigationists. It is as bad to use too 
much water as none at all, and the sooner 
farmers realize this, the better it will be 
for them. We are progressing in farming 
as we are in all things, and the man who 
wins out is he who will study his own 
problems. The government is ready to 
do its:share, to supply him with the infor- 
mation, but he must prepare himself to 
assimilate and practice it. 

The whole policy of the Department of 
of the Interior is to bring about the early 
settlement and prompt development of 
our vacant lands. There are thousands of 
city dwellers who want homes and it 
should be made possible for them to ob- 
tain them. While we are eager to help all 
we can, we do not wish to give the idea that 
Uncle Sam is giving something for nothing, 
but rather that every person who goes back 
to the land, whether in a literal or figura- 
tive sense, must work for his success. 

The government may provide the land; 
may assist in financing the individual, and 
may undertake numerous helpful projects. 
But in the final analysis brain and brawn 
win the victory. 


Salt River project—orange grove near Camelback mountains 








AUTOBIRDS 
OF PASSAGE 


BEING THE RECORD OF A MOTOR FLIGHT 
ALONG the COAST FROM MEXICO to ALASKA 


By’ E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F. R.G. S. 
Author of: The Last Frontier; Gentlemen Rovers 


‘THE ISLAND HIGHWAY 
I ONCE persuaded an English acquaint- 


ance to accompany me on a walking 

tour over the St. Gotthard Pass. Turn- 
ing our knapsacked backs on the railway 
where it plunges into the tunnel’s gloomy 
maw at Gdéschenen, we plodded up that 
marvelous road which the Swiss built to 
show their contempt for the obstacles that 
Nature had piled in their path. Up, up, 
up we pushed, through the somber Schdl- 
lenen defile, over the Devil’s Bridge that 
spans the angry Reuss, along the cobble- 
paved high-streets of Andermatt and Hos- 
penthal, and so to the summit of the pass. 
Monte Prosa, the Winterhorn, the Lecki- 


horn, the Piz Lucendro encircled us with © 


a cordon of glittering glory. The alpen- 
glow that comes with twilight was gradual- 
ly transforming the snow-peaks into cones 
of rosy purple. Perhaps the most beauti- 
ful panorama that the traveler may look 
upon lay unrolled before us:,on the one 
side the rugged contour of the Swiss can- 
tons; on the other the green of the Italian 
vineyards and, far in the distance, the 
silver of the Italian lakes. It was too 
lovely for words and for a time we stood in 
silence. 

“Well” I queried finally, turning to my 
companion, ‘‘what do you think of it?” 


Screwing his monocle into his eye, the 
Englishman deliberately surveyed that 
matchless landscape. igo 

“Why, my dear fellow” he remarked, 
stifling a yawn, “there isn’t much to see 
except some bally scenery.” 


Now I won’t go so far as to say that the 
Lovely Lady had become blasé, for she is 
too up-and-doing to ever become that, 
but she certainly had reached the stage 
where she could yawn quite unashamedly 
in the midst of as complete a line of scenery 
as you will find anywhere. 

“I’m sick to death of mountains and 
glaciers and forests and things” she de- 
clared, “and if you dare to show me another 
apple orchard or another field of alfalfa I 
shall scream. Why can’t we go where 
people talk about something besides how 
many barrels of apples or tons of hay they 
raised last season or how much they expect 
to get for their city property year after 
next? For goodness sake, show me some- 
thing different, something foreign, for a 
change. Take me some place where the 
people have some other -ebject in life be- 
sides making money.” 

“T know just the place that will suit you” 
said I. “It’s more English than England, 


The account of this journey began in the December, 1913, number. 
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no one works hard enough so that you’d 
notice it because they’re much too busy 
having a good time, and to speak about 
money-making is considered rotten bad 
form. It has one serious drawback, 
though—the scenery’s uncommonly fine. 
But that needn’t trouble you, because you 
can put on black glasses while we are 
passing through it.” : 

“You needn’t bother to be facetious” 
said the Lady. “Where is this wonderful 
place and when are we going and how long 
does it take to get there?” 

Just then Billie appeared, to get his 
instructions for the morning. Perhaps I 
should have mentioned’ that we—that is 
to say, the Lovely Lady and Tommie and 
I—were waiting in the lounge of the Hotel 
Vancouver for the waiter to bring us our 
after-dinner coffee. We had arrived a day 
or so before by motor, with upwards of 
two thousand miles between our rear tires 
and our starting-point on the Mexican 
border. 

“Billie” said I, “we’re leaving by the 
night boat for Victoria. It sails at mid- 
night, I think. Get the tickets, see about 
the cabins, and be sure that the car is on 
board in plenty of time. You had better 
meet us on the wharf about eleven-thirty 
with the tickets.” 

Then I turned to Tommie. ‘“You’ve 
been complaining because we weren’t get- 
ting any shooting or fishing on this trip. 
Just you wait until we get over to Van- 
couver island. You won’t need to unstrap 
your fishing rods or your gun either. A 
man I know told me that up in the un- 
frequented interior of the island you can 
spear salmon with a pitchfork and kill all 
the pheasants you want with a club.” 


There are not more than ten harbors 
in the world, certainly not more than a 
dozen at the most, that have a right to be 
spoken of in the same breath with Vic- 
toria’s land-locked port. Picking her cau- 
tious way through the long narrow curving 
entrance that makes the harbor of Vic- 
toria resemble a- chemist’s retort, our 
vessel swept ahead with stately delibera- 
tion while we leaned over the rail in the 
crispness of the early morning and watched 
the scenes that accommodatingly spread 
themselves before us as though on a mov- 
ing-picture screen. Slender white-hulled 
pleasure yachts, dainty as a debutante; 
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impertinent omnipresent launches, poking 
their inquisitive noses everywhere and 
escaping disaster by the thickness of their 
paint; greasy hard-working tug-boats, pant- 
ing like an expressman who has carried 
your trunk upstairs; whalers outfitting for 
the Arctic—you can tell ’em by the look- 
out’s barrel lashed at the foremasthead; 
rusty freighters from Sitka, Singapore, 
Callao, heaven knows where; Japanese 
fishing-boats with tattered weather-beaten 
sails such as the artists love to paint; Si- 
wash canoes; huge twin-funneled Canadian 
Pacific liners outward bound for Yokohama 
or homeward bound for Vancouver, for 
Victoria boasts of being “the first and last 
port of call’—take my word for it, it’s a 
sight worth seeing, is Victoria harbor on 
a sunny morning. We forged ahead at 
half-speed and the city crept nearer and 
nearer, until we could make out the line 
of four-horsed brakes waiting to rattle 
those tourists whose time was limited to the 
customary “points of interest,’ and the 
crowds of loungers along the quay, and the 
constables with their helmet-straps under 
their lower lips and blue-and-white striped 
bands on their sleeves, just like their fellows 
in London. At the right the imposing 
stone facade of the Parliament Building 
rose from an expanse of bright green lawn— 
as a result of the combined warmth and 
moisture the lawns of Victoria are unsur- 
passed anywhere; at the left the business 
portion of the city stretched away in stolid 
and uncompromising brick and_ stone; 
squarely ahead of us loomed the great 
bulk of the Empress Hotel. We would 
have run into it, had we kept straight on, 
but of course we didn’t, for the captain 
yanked a lever on the bridge and bells 
jangled noisily in the engine-room, and the 
vessel, turning ever so deliberately, poked 
her prow into the berth that awaited it, 
and an officious steward in a_bob-tail 
jacket much too small for him bustled up 
and down the decks bawling “Victoria! 
All ashore!” 

What I like about Victoria is that it is 
so blamed British. Unless you are observ- 
ing enough to notice that the date-lines of 
the London papers in the Union Club are 
quite two weeks old you would never 
dream that you were upward of six thousand 
miles from Piccadilly and barely sixty from 
the Seattle totem pole. If you still have 
any lingering doubts as to the atmosphere 








The first twenty miles of the Island Highway, out of Victoria, are known as the Malahat Drive. The road 

climbs over a mountain range of considerable height, gradually ascending until the giant firs in the gloomy 

gorge below look no larger than hedge-plants and the waters of the Sound, with its wild and wooded shore 
like a miniature lakelet in a garden 
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Victoria harbor is a sight worth seeing. At our right. the imposing stone facade of the Parliament Building 
rose from an expanse of bright green lawn; squareiy ahead loomed the great bulk of the Empress Hotel 


of the place being completely and unre- 
servedly British, they will promptly be 
dispelled if you will drop into the lobby 
(they call it lounge) of the Empress Hotel 
any afternoon at four o’clock and see the 
knickerbockered sons of Albion engaged 
in the national diversion of drinking tea. 
When an American is caught drinking after- 
noon tea he assumes an I-give-you-my-word- 
I-never-did-this-before-but-the-ladies-drag- 
ged-me-into-it air, but your Britisher does 
it with all the matter-of-course-ness with 
which a Broadwayard orders his pre-dinner 
cocktail. One of the earliest impressions 
one gets in Victoria is that all the inhabit- 
ants are suffering from extraordinarily 
hard colds—brought on, you suppose, by 
the dampness of the climate—but after a 
little time it dawns on you that they are 
merely employing the broad A that they 
brought with them from the Old Country, 
along with their monocles and their beau- 
tifully cut riding clothes. In the sister- 
city of Vancouver, which is just on the 
other side of the Straits of Georgia, you 
never hear the broad A used at all unless 
by a new arrival with the brand of Bond 
street fresh upon him. They have no time 
for it. They are too busy making money. 


The Victorians, on the contrary, never lie 
awake nights fretting about the filthy 
lucre. They are too busy having a good 
time. They have enough money to be 
comfortable, and that seems to be all they 
want. That’s the plan on which the place 
is run—comfort and pleasure. Most of the 
Victorians, so I was told, are people with 
beer pocketbooks and champagne thirsts, 
and Victoria is a marvelous place for the 
two. In most places it needs a rich man’s 
income to lead the sporting life, for game 
preserves and salmon rivers and _ polo 
ponies run into a lot of money, but in Vic- 
toria almost any one can be a sport, if not 
a sportsman, for you can pick up a pony 
that can be broken to polo for fifty dollars 
or so, and a few miles back of the city lies 
the greatest shooting and fishing country 
in the world. And they are just as British 
in their sports as they are in everything 
else. Though baseball has lured many of 
the younger generation from the national 
game of cricket, your real Victorian knows 
no greater joy than to stand on the lawn 
of the Cricket Club and shout “Well 
bowled, old chap! Well bowled indeed!” 
just as though he were watching a county 
match at Losd’s or the M. C. C. They 
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The Malahat is a safe enough road if you drive with moderate caution, but it is no place for joy-riding. 
It is a fearfully long way to the bottom! 


play “soccer” in jerseys and bare knees 
instead of the American brand of foot-ball 
which requires the protection of quilted 
armor; in the clubs and hotels there are 
six billiard tables to one for pool; the 
quartets about the green-topped card- 
tables talk about rubbers instead of jack- 
pots; they would consider it heresy to take 
off their coats when they play golf; and, as 
a final proof of their ultra-Anglicism, they 
persist in sticking to the English rule of the 
road and drive to the left. 

In two respects only—sky-scrapers and 
fire-fighting apparatus—have American in- 
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novations succeeded in breaking through 
the hard crust of British conservatism on 
which the Victorians pride themselves. 
Along the city’s business thoroughfares a 
score of buildings are climbing, or have 
already attained, to a giddy height which 
cause the older residents to shake their 
heads gloomily and predict that the place 
will go to the dogs completely if any more 
of these Yankee notions are allowed to 
creep in and corrupt the good old British 
insularity of the community. But every 
town is cursed with calamity-howlers, of 
course. They have a fire department in 
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Victoria to which ex-Chief Croker would 
take off his hat. While we were there 
some careless youth dropped a lighted 
cigarette into a waste-paper basket, and 
someone else saw the smoke and broke 
open the little red box on the nearest 
corner and pulled down the hook—and we 
saw the rest. We were brought to our 
windows by a sound that was a cross be- 
tween the bellowing of a wounded mastodon 
and the wail of a lost soul. The asphalted 
street was wet and slippery from a recent 
rain, but heavens how they came! From 
evcry cross-street came motor apparatus— 
engines, hose wagons, chemicals, trucks. 
They came down the street hell-bent-for- 
election, with the sirens roaring and the 
fire laddies clinging to the swaying run- 
ning-boards, and the helmeted constables 
at the street corners shooing the vehicles 
out of the way, and were past and gone 
ever so much more. quickly than it takes 
to tell about it. Any city that has a fire 
department that’s onto its job the way the 
one in Victoria is, is not lagging behind 
the procession any—at least not enough so 
that you would notice it. 

If you want to go a-motoring in a foreign 
country without the expense and trouble 
of an ocean voyage, I doubt if you could 


do better than to put your car on a steamer — 


at Vancouver or Seattle with “Victoria” 
blue-penciled on the bill of lading. Believe 
me, you will find Vancouver island as for- 
eign (perhaps I should say as un-American) 
as England; in many respects, indeed, it is 
more English than England itself. Though 
the aggregate length of the island highways 
is not very great, for civilization has as yet 
but nibbled at the island’s edges, the roads 
that have been built are unsurpassed any- 
where. If roads are judged by the scenery 
through which they pass, as well as by the 
smoothness of their surface, then the high- 
ways of Vancouver island are in a class by 
themselves. They are as smooth as an 
automobile salesman; their grades are as 
easy as the path to shame; they are bor- 
dered by scenery as alluring as Schehera- 
zade. Id go, if I were you. You won’t 
regret it. 

Because the Lovely Lady wanted to 
hunt up a candy shop that she had heard 
about when she was in Egypt (the couple 
who run it have attained a considerable 
degree of fame for their candies by refus- 
ing to sell more than a pound to any one 
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person, and by frequently locking up their 
shop for several days at a time because, as 
they express it, they are tired of making 
money); because Tommie and Ff wanted to 
have a few rounds of golf on the very excel- 
lent course beside the sea; and because 
Billie thought it advisable to have a minor 
operation performed on the car, it was not 
until the fourth morning after our arrival 


-that the gold-laced functionary who does 


the honors at the Empress porte cochere 
solicitously tucked the rugs about us and 
closed the tonneau door, and we were off 
on our journey up Vancouver island. The 
spinal column of Vancouver’s highway sys- 
tem is the splendid Island Highway, 
which, after leaving Victoria, parallels the 
east coast, running through Cowichan, 
Chemainus, Ladysmith, Nanaimo and Well- 
ington, to Nanoose bay. Here-the road 
divides, one fork continuing up the coast 
to Campbell river, which is the northern- 
most point that can be reached by road, 
while the other fork swings inland, skirting 
the shores of Cameron lake and through 
Alberni, at the head of Barclay Sound, to 
Great Central lake, which, as its name 
indicates, is in the very heart of the island, 
upwards of a hundred and fifty miles from 
Victoria as the motor goes. The first 
twenty miles of the Island Highway are 
known as the Malahat Drive, the road here 
climbing over a mountain range of con- 
siderable height by means of a splendidly 
surfaced but none too wide shelf, with 
many uncomfortably sharp turns, cut in 
the rocky face of the cliff. This shelf 
gradually ascends until the giant firs in’ 
the gloomy gorge below look no larger than 
hedge-plants, and the waters of the sound, 
with its wild and wooded shores, like a 
miniature lakelet in a garden. The Malahat 
is a safe enough road if you drive with 
moderate caution. But it is no place for 
joy-riding. It is too narrow, in the first 
place, and the turns are too sharp, and it is 
such a fearfully long way to the bottom 
that they would have to gather up your 
remains with a shovel, which is messy and 
inconvenient. At one of the ticklish places 
we met a carload of joy-riders. Furiously 
as they were driving, their breaths pre- 
ceded them. They were the real public- 
be-damned-we-own-the-road type, and they 
bore down on us at forty miles an hour 
with the insolent assumption that we would 
accommodatingly turn into the ditch and 
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leave them the road. But Billie isn’t that 
sort. He kept the bonnet of the car down 
the road as unfalteringly as the commander 
of a torpedo boat who intends to deal a 
death-blow to an enemy. Nearer and 
nearer the two cars hurtled. A hundred 
yards . . a hundred feet .... fifty . 
...-. forty .... thirty .... when the 
joy - riders, suddenly 
comprehending that 
their bluff had been 
called, themselves 
swerved into the ditch 
and stopped, their car 
trembling like a fright- 
ened horse, while we 
roared by, our hubs 
within an inch of touch- 
ing. I glanced at the 
Lovely Lady: she was 
as white as the paper 
on which this is written; 
Tommie was choking 
the horse-hair stuffing 
out of the cushions, 
while I had strained 
back so hard that I 
had all but bent the 
foot-rail. 

“That taught those 
smart Alecks a lesson” 
Billie remarked non- 
chalantly. 

“T don’t doubt it for 
an instant” I assented, 
“but, as my father used 
to remark preparatory 
to giving me a thrash- 
ing, ‘It hurts me more 
than it does you.’”’ 

We had expected that 
Nanaimo, which is a 
coal-mining center of 
considerable _import- 
ance, would be a drab 
and dreary place, as are 
most mining towns. It 
was anything but dull, 
however, for the streets 
were gay with soldiers in scarlet tunics, a 
company of bare-kneed Highlanders was 
drilling in the town square, and in the park 
was a long line of tents with sentries pacing 
up and down before them. 

“What on earth is the matter?” inquired 
the Lovely Lady, her thoughts instantly 
harking back to a certain unpleasant con- 


On the Little Qualicum, in the finest accessible 
fish and game country between the 
Rio Grande and the Skeena 
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tretemps with Mexican soldiery which in- 
augurated our trip at Tia Juana. ‘Do you 
think that there’s a revolution?” 

“Tt looks to me more like a Caledonian 
convention” remarked Tommie. 

“It’s the strike” volunteered a bystander, 
who had overheard our conversation. “It’s 
been on for going on three months now. 
Some of those I. W. W. 
fellows from the States 
—we call ’em ‘I Won’t 
Workers’ — persuaded 
the miners to walk out, 
and then the mine- 
owners brought in a 
bunch of strike break- 
ers, and that brought 
on riots, and then the 
militia came. As long 
as the soldiers stay 
here things are quict 
enough, but once take 
"em away and hell’ll 
break loose again. It’s 
a pity they can’t come 
to an agreement, for 
business is deader than 
a door-nail.” 

When we speak of 
militia in the United 
States one usually 
thinks of slouch-hatted 
youths in rather sloven- 
ly uniforms of yellow 
khaki, who meet every 
Wednesday night for 
drill, spend ten days in 
an instruction camp 
each summer, and pa- 
rade down the main 
streets of their respec- 
tive towns on _ the 
Fourth of July and 
Decoration Day. But 
these Canadian militia- 
men were something 
quite different. I don’t 
suppose that they are a 
whit more efficient when 
it comes to fighting than.their cousins south 
of the border, but they are certainly a lot 
more picturesque. But I ask you now, 
candidly, can you imagine several hundred 
young Americans dressed in plaid kilts and 
plaid stockings, with an interim of bare 
knees, jackets chopped off at the waist- 
line and dinky little caps with ribbons 





Qualicum Inn is a characteristic Engtish hostelry, with golf course and oiler luxuries, on the edge of 
the forest primeval beside Qualicum bay 


hanging down behind, keeping the upper 
hand in a strike-ridden American city? 
I can’t. The American sense of the ridicu- 
lous is too strong. They would be laughed 
olf the streets in ten minutes. But, kilts 


or no kilts, it didn’t need a second look to 
see that they were running the show in 
Nanaimo and, from all indications, running 
it very well. 

We dined and slept that night at Quali- 


cum Inn, an exceedingly pleasant little 
hotel which an enterprising development 
company has built on the edge of the forest 
which borders Qualicum bay on the eastern 
shore of the island, almost opposite Van- 
couver. The building follows the beam and 
plaster style, with a dash of the Shake- 
sperean, with which English architects are 
on such intimate terms. It has a super- 
abundance of verandas without and bath 


rooms within, and is as clean and com- 
fortable as the most exacting motorist 
could wish. And for those who do not have 
to hurry on, there is the added charm of 
tennis courts and an eighteen-hole golf 
course, if you please, on this edge of the 
forest primeval. Qualicum Inn is one of 
the pleasant memories of our adventurous 
trip. It may be that I have dwelt with 
unnecessary emphasis on the character of 
the hotels on our route, but, barring tire 
trouble and bad weather, there is nothing 
that can so completely spoil the pleasure 
of a motor trip as hard beds and ill-cooked 
food. That is why, when I recall a hotel 
where the pillows are soft and the table- 
cloths are clean, I take particular pains to 
mention it for the sake of others who 
follow me. 

Throughout our tour on Vancouver 


The Ark is a floating caravansary, a hotel built upon a raft. When the fishing becomes indifferent, the 
landlord hoists his anchors, starts the engines of his launch and tows his hotel elsewhere 
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Two days later, when our arms were weary from reeling in the trout on Great Central lake, the car 
bore us away toward the wild strange Cariboo 


island we were impressed with the uni- 
versal politeness and good-nature of the 
people we met, particularly in the back- 
country, and by the courteous wording of 
the signs along the highways. The highway 
signs in the United States have a habit of 
shaking a fist in your face, metaphorically 
speaking, and shouting ‘‘Go any faster if 
you dare, confound you!” But in Van- 
couver they assume that you are a gentle- 
man and address you as such. Instead of 
curtly ordering you to “Go slow” without 
condescending to give any reason, they 
erect a sign like this: ‘“‘Schoolhouse ahead. 
Please look out for the children’’ and, a 
little way beyond, another which says 
“Thank you’’—a little courtesy which 
costs nothing except a few extra strokes of 
the brush and leaves you permeated with 
a glow of good feeling. 

When we were in Victoria we told some 
acquaintances that we wanted to go where 
there was fishing, and they had promptly 
answered “Then go to Cowichan—there’s 
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no better fishing anywhere.” But they 
told us in Cowichan that the fish in that 
section were all off on their vacations, and 
that we had better keep on to Qualicum, 
where some enormous catches had _ been 
reported. When we asked the young 
woman behind the desk at Qualicum Inn 
about the fishing in the neighborhood she 
answered brightly “Why, yes, now you 
mention it, seems to me I do remember 
that some one brought in a fish early last 
week. Or was it the week before?” So we 
kept on to Campbell river, which is the 
end of the road and the northernmost 
boundary of civilization and the place 
where fish should be found, if anywhere. 
But here, too, the trout were out of humor 
and, indifferent to the attractions of Gray 
Hackle, Silver Coachman and Scarlet Ibis 
that we trailed alluringly above them, 
sulked in the cool green depths. 

“Just one more try” I said disgustedly, 
as I wound up my line. ‘‘We’ve been hear- 
ing about Great Central lake ever since we 
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left Portland. If the fish won’t bite there, 
we'll pack up our rods and ship them home.” 
So Billie pressed his foot on the self-starter 
and turned his head-lamps toward the 
forested and sparsely settled interior of the 
island. 

In the previous articles of this series I 
have drawn quite lavishly on the diction- 
ary’s stock of superlatives in describing 
certain wonderful drives; the road over the 
Sierra from Sacramento to Lake Tahoe, 
the old emigrant trail through central 
Oregon; the military highway from Ta- 
coma to Mount Rainier—but those were 
written before I had driven across Van- 
couver island from Nanoose bay, on the 
Straits of Georgia, to Alberni, at the head 
of Barclay Sound. It has all the other 
drives that I have taken on this continent 
beaten by a furlong; it is under the wire 
when the others are just swinging into the 
stretch. It’s decidedly the most worth- 
while feature of this three-hundred-mile- 
long island. When I first traversed it in 
the golden radiance of an October after- 
noon, I thought it was the most beautiful 
road I had ever seen anywhere. And as I 
traverse it again in the motor-car of mem- 
ory, with a knowledge of most of the other 
beautiful highways of the world to compare 
it with, I am still of the same opinion. So 
impressive is the scenery, so profound the 
silence, that we felt a trifle awed and spoke 
in whispers when we spoke at all, as though 
we were in the nave of a great cathedral. 
High above us the tree-tops interlaced in a 
roof of translucent green through which 
the sun-rays filtered, turning the road into 
a golden trail and the moss on the rocks 
and tree-trunks into old-gold plush. The 
meadowed hillsides were so thickly strewn 
with lacy ferns and wild flowers that it 
seemed as though the Great Architect 
had draped them in the dainty flowered 
cretonne they use in ladies’ boudoirs; and 
scattered about, as might be expected in a 
lady’s boudoir, were silver mirrors—with 
rainbow trout leaping in them. Then there 
were the mountains: range piled upon 
range, peaks peering over the shoulders of 
other peaks, like soldiers en échelon. They 
ran the gamut of the more sober colors: 
green at the base, where the lush meadows 
lay, then the dark green of the forest, then 
the rusty brown of scrub and underbrush, the 
violet and blue and purple of the naked rock, 
and, atop of all, a crown of sparkling white. 
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The versatile gentlemen who write those 
alluring folders that you find in racks in 
railway offices and hotel lobbies very 
cleverly play on the Anglo-Saxon love for 
sport by describing the region through 
which their particular system runs as “a 
sportsman’s paradise.” It makes small 
difference whether they are describing the 
Connecticut valley or the mud-flats of New 
Jersey, they are all “sportsmen’s para- 
dises.”’ But the northern half of Vancouver 
island is all that this much-abused term 
implies, and more. It is, I suppose, the 
finest and most accessible fish and game 
country between the Rio Grande and the 
Skeena. I am perfectly aware that I may 
be accused of belonging to the Ananias 
Club when I say that certain of the smaller 
streams in Vancouver island are at times 
so choked with salmon that they can be, 
and are, speared with a pitchfork, and that 
ruffed grouse and Chinese pheasants are 
so numerous and tame that they can be 
knocked over with a long-handled shovel. 
It’s true, just the same. We didn’t pitch- 
fork any salmon ourselves, because it 
isn’t our conception of sport, but we saw 
some natives tossing them out of a stream 
north of Alberni as unconcernedly as 
though they were pitchforking hay. Nor 
did we assassinate any game-birds with a 
long-handled shovel, but more than once, 
during the run from Nanoose bay to Great 
Central lake, Billie had to swerve aside to 
avoid running down grouse, which were so 
tame that a Plymouth Rock would be wild 
in comparison; and once, near Cameron 
lake, we actually did run over the trailing 
tail-feathers of a cock-pheasant that inso- 
lently refused to get out of the way. 

Alberni, and its bigger, busier sister, 
Port Alberni, occupy the anomalous posi- 
tion of being in the middle of the island and 
at the same time on its western coast. If 
you will take the trouble to look at the map 
you will see that the arm of the sea called 
Barclay Sound reaches into the very heart 
of the island, thus permitting deep-sea 
merchantmen to tie up at Port Alberni’s 
wharves and take aboard cargoes of lum- 
ber and dried salmon. Alberni was one of 
the places that I should have liked to linger 
in, so peaceful and easy-going is its old- 
world atmosphere as it dozes the sunny 
days away, the soft salt breath of the sea 
mingling with the balsamic fragrance of the 
forest. Because it is so comparatively 
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little visited, and because the waters of the 
sound are famous for their salmon runs, we 
expected that we would have an oppor- 
tunity to bend our rods off Alberni, but 
once again we were met with disappoint- 
ment, for the salmon with which these 
waters swarm were, for strictly domestic 
reasons, not biting at the time we were 
there. So we kept on to Great Central 
lake, a dozen miles north of Alberni, through 
the forest. 

Even though you do not know a fly from 
a spoon, or a trout from a turbot; even 
though some of the finest scenery in the 
Three Americas could not elicit an “Oh!” 
of admiration or an “Ah!” of pleasure, I 
do hope that some day you will visit Great 
Central lake so that you may enjoy the 
novelty of spending a night in its unique 
hotel. It is called The Ark, and, like its 
prototype of Noah’s day, it is a floating 
caravansary. Briefly, it is a hotel of 
twenty bedrooms built on a raft anchored 
in the lake. When the fishing becomes 
indifferent in the neighborhood, the pro- 
prietor hoists his anchors, starts up the 
engines of his launch, and tows his hotel 
elsewhere. The fish have a hard time keep- 
ing away from it, for it pursues them re- 
morselessly. It is patronized in the main 
by that world-wide brotherhood whose 
members believe that no place is too far or 
too difficult of access if their journey is re- 
warded by the thrill of a six-pound trout 
on a ten-ounce rod, or by glimpsing a big- 
horn or a bear along their rifle-barrel. 
For that reason one is quite apt to meet 
some very interesting people at The Ark. 
While we were there a party of English 
notabilities arrived. There was the Earl 
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of What’s-his-Name, and his beautiful 
daughter, Lady Marjorie Something-or- 
Other, and a cousin, the Honourable Mister 
So-and-So, and the earl’s mine manager, 
and one or two others. Now there isn’t 
anything very remarkable about meeting 
British nobility in Canada, for nowadays 
you find knights and earls and dukes float- 
ing around everywhere. The remarkable 
thing about it was that they had tramped 
overland from the extreme northern end of 
the island, where some mining properties 
in which the earl was interested are situ- 
ated, through unmapped and almost un- 
known forests, sleeping in the open with 
their only covering the blankets they car- 
ried on their backs, and with Lady Mar- 
jorie for their cook. She was as slim and 
trim and pretty a girl as one could ask for, 
and, with her curly hair creeping out from 
under her soft hat, her Norfolk jacket 
snugly belted to her figure, her beautifully 
cut knickerbockers and her heather stock- 
ings, she might have stepped out of one 
of those novels by the Williamsons. She 
and her party only remained one night, for, 
the morning after their arrival, a big gov- 
ernment motor-car came chug-chugging 
out of the forest and bore them away to 
Victoria where a banquet awaited the earl. 
Two days later, when our arms had grown 
weary from reeling in the trout—for we 
found them at last, you see—a big motor- 
car, driven by the faithful Billie, bore us 
away also, to Nanaimo, across the straits 
to smoky Vancouver, up the tumultuous 
Fraser to Ashcroft, and so into the wild 
strange Cariboo. 

And there wasn’t any banquet awaiting 
us, either. 


Next month the Autobirds will blaze a trail into ‘British Columbia 





An autobird in a dugout on Great Central lake 
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THE STORY OF A LUCK-CHILD AND A LOVELY 
MISSIONARY and their CONQUEST of a GERMAN CITY 
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From deep contra!to brood- 

ings, lying prostrate, she 

passes through the posture 

of the Dennecker “Ariadne,” 

her voice rising, too, and on 

to her feet, and to C in 
alt, simultaneously 


MAUDE FAY—GLUCKSKIND 


HE world is cheered, once in a blue 
moon or so, by the swift progress of 
some happy-starred person for whose 
advantage the right chances are always in 
conjunction. Such a Gliickskind is Maude 
Fay of the Munich Opera House, of Hof 
theater. Her admirers insist that the word 
“luck” obscures the years of courage and 
endeavor which made her ready to grasp 
chance when it came to her. They tell 
incidents of the days before success, before 
she convinced folk that a Career was wait- 
ing for her. But there were no dark days; 
just short joyous days of preparing: be- 
cause she was a Gliickskind. 
Meredith it was who said that passion- 
ate devotion to an object strikes a vein 


through circumstances. Maude Fay has 
earned much of her “luck” by this very 
persistence which forces circumstances. 
But it was her initial good fortune to be 
endowed with beauty of face as well as of 
voice; with the superb physique which 
must invariably recommend her for the 
goddess roles of Wagnerian music drama. 
And it has been a series of happy chances 
which has always swept her, at the psycho- 
logical moment, across the orbit of a Gadski, 
a Damrosch, or a Felix Mottl. 

Not at all like the struggle of other young 
opera singers has been Miss Fay’s history. 
At the outset, in her early San Francisco 
days, she was fortunate in the choice of a 
teacher. Later she found she had nothing 
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to unlearn. When the time came for her 
to be heard, she was fortunate in having 
the right connections which brought her 
before Gadski and David Bispham and 
Damrosch himself. The beauty and 
strength of her voice won encouragement. 
All told her that she must go to Europe; 
that Germany was the proper nursery for 
a flower voice like that 

At that time a trip to Mars had seemed as 
possible. The girl who wanted to sing the 
big roles, “Elizabeth,” “Elsa” and the rest, 
had to talk and sing 
her family into con- | | 
viction. Never hav- 
ing heard the Mere- 
dithian text she set 
about to illustrate 
it, anda few months 
after the heroic sug- 
gestion from Gadski 
that she ought to 
study with the cele- 
brated Orgeny she 
was standing before 
the great teacher in | 
Dresden, trying to | | 
talk down the state- | 
ment that she could | 
take no more pupils. 

“But you must 
take Me!” cried the 
dynamic Califor- 
nian. ‘I’ve come 
all this way. I've 
just got to study | 
with you!” 

Orgeny herself 
laughs over the way 
she was _ beaten 


down. She © said iy 
again that she had | 
not a half-hour to i As 
spare. : 

“But you have never heard my voice! 
At least, hear me!” cried Maude Fay. 

Orgeny heard her, and then consented 
to find time for the voice which had tri- 
umphed over the difficulties of the Suzanna 
aria in Figaro’s ‘‘Hochzeit.”’ 

During her three years with Orgeny, 
Fay acquired the German worship of Felix 








Mott] who was carrying out Wagner- 
taught principles at the Munich Hof- 
theater. Some day, she determined, she 


would sing the great roles under his direc- 
tion. The goal seemed very far away. 
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Grafin in Figaro’s “Hochzeit” 








But she was a “Gliickskind.”” Chance 
carried her for a visit to Berlin, and her 
luck brought herself and Gadski once again 
together. The famous singer was so en- 
chanted with her development that she 
swept her at once into audience with the 
big agent, Harden. “It was premature, of 
course, but, later, something might come 
of it.” And again it was the psychological 
moment for the Californian. Harden, de- 
lighted with the discovery of a superbly 
endowed Brunhilde, told of a vacancy soon 
-— to occur in the Mu- 
|| nich Opera House. 
He offered to get 
her a hearing, and 
though Gadski and 
Orgeny laughed at 
the insolence of her 
young hope, though 
when the day came 
for her “‘Probe,”’ her 
hearing, the Jnten- 
danz, Baron Speidel, 
declared there was 
no use wasting time 
over an amateur, 
the girl insisted upon 
being heard. For 
was not Felix Mottl 
there, was not op- 
portunity listening? 

“At least, hear me 
sing!’ she cried as 
she had cried to 
Orgeny, and the trial 
earned a début as 
“Marguerite,” a few 
weeks later. It was 
Mottl himself, run- 
ning in on the stage, 
who pulled the re- 
viving Gretchen 
from the floor to 
the curtain where her triumph waited her; 
and the engagement was then made which 
she is still filling. 

Germany was indeed the garden for the 
Fay voice to blossom in. The Wagnerian 
roles lend themselves convincingly to her 
splendid stature, as the dramatic music 
reveals the rich quality of her voice. As 
“Elsa,” as ‘Elizabeth,’ and later as 
“Ariadne,” she has gathered her triumphs. 
Her generous combination of talents has 
won the captious publicum of Munich, in 
spite of her lacking, to the temperamental 
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Bavarian, that degree of fire or tempera- 
ment demanded in their steady favorites. 

At the right moment, Richard Strauss 
gave her an opportunity to bloom afresh 
in a spectacular garden. Stripped of the 
bizarre embellishments of the opera, ‘Ari- 
adne Auf Naxos,” the role of “Ariadne”’ is a 
classic, superb achievement and seems 
created for the exploitation of Miss Fay’s 
attributes. Her voice and figure carry her 
through an artistic endeavor whose difficul- 
ties dwarf a Wagnerian music drama. 
Irom deep contralto -roodings lying pros- 
trate, she passes through the posture of the 
L ennecker “Ariadne,” her voice rising, too, 
and on to her feet, and to C in alt, simul- 
taneously. 

This season, and last, the California 
prima donna has been “‘gasting”’ at various 
European opera-houses, and has made 
several successful concert-tours, adding 
steadily to her laurels. Already she has 
been given the order of the “Lippische 
rose;’’ and she has been for some time a 
“Kammersangerin,’ the only American 
who has so far wrested those honors by 
luck or hard work. 


MARCELLA CRAFT 
CALIFORNIAN created the role of 
“Madame Butterfly” in Munich and 

in two other German cities. It is this same 
Californian, Marcella Craft, who has lifted 
“Salome” to a spiritual interpretation ap- 
proved and applauded by Strauss himself. 
Off the stage, the singer whose Butterfly, 
given with Wagnerian realism in the first 
act, recalls Sieglinde, whose ““Traviata”’ is a 
thing of tears as well as tone, her Mimi 
a piteous sister to Butterfly—sad little 
victims, both, of our social arrangement— 
is an earnest young woman, serene and 
spiritual enough in face and purpose to pass 
for a nun if given only white head-band and 
flowing robes. 

It is but a few years ago that a young 
girl in Pasadena, California, having con- 
fidence in her voice but none in the family 
purse, borrowed money on her notes—the 
pure, white kind that issued from her 
throat—that she might seriously prepare 
herself for the stage. Then she took out 
a life insurance policy in order to make the 
Marcella Craft's “Mimi” is a piteous notes more financial in character. Her 

sister to her “Butterfly,” sad : 

little vietims, both, of our notes carried her to Boston, where her 

a hard work, followed by her — success 

on the concert stage, justified her 
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Two California Songbirds in 


ambition, though not satisfying it. Dra- 
matic interpretation was calling to her. 
She followed the call to Italy where she did 
arnest work under the celebrated Mottino, 
colleague of Ristori and Salvini pére, and 
with Guagni, who further developed her 
pure, steady tones, and then on to Ger- 
many, where she achieved her German roles 
under Fraulein Wilcke of Berlin. The 
opera houses of Elberfeld, Kiel and Munich 
opened to her successively. 

It was inevitable that she would find 
recognition in Munich, though few cities 
are harder to please. Her dramatic ideals 
which make each of her roles a histrionic 
triumph, were closely allied to Wagnerian 
principles, and the city that banished 
Wagner now maintains his axioms for its 
operatic guidance. There, Italian operas, 
Mozart’s graceful draping of unconvincing 
librettos, are translated and given the 
value of music dramas, according to the 
principles laid down by the man_ they 
ostracized. Today Munich demands, es- 
pecially from the Auslander, who has to 
fight against a strong national prejudice, 
a balance of talent. With voice, beauty of 
tone, temperament—and how it enthrones 
temperament, this south German city!— 
must go histrionic ability and grace. It 
was inevicable that Marcella Craft found 
opportunity waiting for her there, and this 
in spite of German iron-clad custom which 
makes it as hard as possible for a singer to 
achieve public favoritism. It is the ex- 
tension of the Wagner idea. 

For the opera is the thing. In Munich 
one does not buy a seat for Craft, or Fay, 
or Knote, not because one does not want to, 
but because the management makes it 
practically impossible. Not until the morn- 
ing of the day of performance are the names 
of the singers published, and by that time 
the house is sold out. Each Saturday night 
is published the next week’s list of operas. 
Sunday morning, at dawn, one is in line, 
or one’s “dienstmann”’ is in line. One learns 
to go to the opera to hear the opera, and to 
take a chance at the singers. It may be 
first or second beselzung. Perhaps the 
town’s favorite sings; the chance is even 
that she does not. After repeated dis- 
appointments, one chastens the American 
spirit and goes to hear a balanced repre- 
sentation of an opera, not the vocal achieve- 
ment of a single role. One goes back to 
mathematics in the chastening, and 
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Back of the Wagnerian realism of her 


Butterfly’’ and its climax of 
poetic spirituality lies a 
conscious purpose 





























Her spiritualized rendering of “Salome” has 
delighted Strauss and. moreover, has made 
the opera an American possibility 
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relearns that the part can never be greater 
than the whole—though it is sometimes 
denied at the Metropolitan. So soon one 
falls under the spirit of service that the 
house is seated waiting for the overture, 
all the late-comers locked out, and seasoned 
Americans hiss with the rest if applause 
leaks out before the orchestra has played 
its last dying note; just as one accepts it as 
a sort of happy miracle if Craft sways onto 
the stage to Puccini’s music of the piteous 
Geisha; and if she does not, if a German 
coloratura singer gives the German inter- 
pretation of a Japanese, as conceived by 
an Italian and an American, one goes again, 
and yet again, until given the artistic re- 
ward. 

It can be seen that the box office returns 
do not indicate popular opinion of the sing- 
ers. This lengthens a star’s orbit, but in 
spite of all the restrictions ‘Vox Populi” 
is heard. It has its chance when the cur- 


tain goes down, and then it tells everybody 
next day to see Craft in “Butterfly;” and 
never to miss her “‘Salome,”’ until her name 
begins to take on the significance of a lucky 
Realistically exotic as is 


lottery number. 
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the climax 
It is more 


her first act of “Butterfly,” 
rises to a poetic spirituality. 
than exquisite artistry which develops the 


trusting Geisha. Behind it lies a conscious 
purpose. Miss Craft is one of a small but 
significant army of workers who are paint- 
ing, singing, writing under the banner of 
the ideal that the big work of today and 
tomorrow must have an ethical purpose 
behind it. It explains her triumph in 
“Salome.” Her rendering has delighted 
Strauss; has pleased the literary critics, and 
has made the opera, moreover, an American 
possibility. 

Her engagement at the Munich Opera 
House nearing its close, Miss Craft 
plans to give a series of concerts before 
her return to her native shores, most prob- 
ably in connection with Mrs. H. H. A, 
Beach, whose compositions are winning in 
Europe the distinction they merit. In 
1915 these two distinguished women may 
carry out their plans to continue the series 
of concerts from the eastern to the western 
coast. It is an interesting combination, for 
the composer believes the Pasadena singer 
her best interpreter. 
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IN THE HEART 
OF AN OPAL 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE PANAMA- 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
CONSTRUCTION 


By THOMAS DREIER 
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HE was a little Chicago girl and her 

fathe. was very rich. But the gods, 

whose work it is to give the good 
things to men, had denied her the joys of a 
strong body, so that she was unable to 
romp and play with the other children. 
When those who under other circumstances 
would have been her companions were 
playing on the beach, or were doing any 
of the countless other things that make the 
days of childhood golden, she was tucked 
into a bed or wheeled about in a big chair. 
The little girl was lame. 

But, as many men and women have dis- 
covered, a weak body does not necessarily 
carry with it a weak mind. Nor does one 
denied some of what ordinary folks call 
the choicest gifts of the gods find the lack 
so painful—that is, of course, if one have 
what wise men call the alchemist mind. 
The alchemists were men who sought the 
secret which would enable them to trans- 
mute the baser metals into gold. It is not 
known to history that the secret was ever 
discovered by workers in the world of ma- 
terials, but it is well known by all who are 
happy that it has long been known to those 
who live much in the realm of the mind. 


It is the habit of the young and the igno- 
rant, so the wise ones tell us, to send their 
bodies hurdling over the world, but the 
old and the wise sit quietly in the silence 
and send their thoughts out through the 
universe. The little Chicago girl was very 
young, but it must also be here set down 
that she was very wise. Instead of making 
herself miserable thinking about the things 
she could not do because of her lameness, 
she spent all her time thinking of the things 
she might do. She was a great philosopher, 
although, it must be said to her credit, she 
did not call herself any such name. To 
use what one has, where one is, to get what 
one wants, is to make known to the world 
the possession of true wisdom. 

With her body this girl could not wander 
over the earth, as was the habit of the other 
children. But with her mind as a magic 
carpet she was able to go where the other 
children went only in their dreams. The 
fairy books, filled from cover to cover with 
the wonder tales of the ages, came to her 
with their rich gifts. In one story read to 
her by her nurse she found more thrills in 
an hour than the strong children found in 
all the hours of the day. She lived with 
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Aladdin and was present when the Slave 
of the Lamp appeared, eager to do his 
bidding. She climbed the beanstalk with 
Jack the Giant Killer and saw him conquer 
his monster enemy. She was intimate with 
the fairies (as most of us are in our child- 
hood) and believed in all their magic be- 
cause she loved them. Nothing that was 
magical was to her unknown. Did not the 
story-books tell her the tales? And were 
not those tales meant to be believed, as all 
good stories should be? 

One day, after she was old enough to 
read her own stories, she found in a book 
the description of a great white palace— 
a wondrous place that shone in the sun- 
light and seemed to stand out against the 
green grass like a huge diamond on a cushion 
of velvet. So vivid was the description 
that, even when the book had dropped 
from her hand, she saw the palace stand 
out in all its perfection. It was as if a 
fairy had come into her mind to paint 
therein a picture of a palace of surpassing 
beauty. To live in such a palace, to see 
her dream come true became the child’s 
dominating desire. So much did she desire 
it that she never forgot it, and, it must be 
admitted, she allowed no one else to forget 
it. She felt instinctively (what wisdom!) 
that she would get what she desired.and in 
just the measure of that desire. Never 
once did doubt enter in to work destruction. 

Of course her father, who was known as a 
most practical man, only laughed softly 
at her when she first told him what she 
wanted. But her desire was not one that 
could be killed by laughter, nor, as others 
later on discovered, by more strenuous 
opposition. By holding before her her 
ideal, by never allowing her eyes to turn 
from it, by wishing for it day after day and 
night after night, she finally sent the image 
of the palace into the mind of her father. 
He saw what she saw. Today, near Chi- 
cago, the palace the little girl saw when 
she read the little fairy story stands out 
in all its whiteness where all the world may 
see. Surrounded by giant trees, winding 
drives, lagoons whose waters laugh back at 
the sun, with flowers and shrubs blooming 
everywhere in season, this fairy-book pal- 
ace stands as a tribute to the desire of one 
little girl to bring out of the land of magic 
one perfect thing. What the Slave of the 
Lamp did for Aladdin, the rich man’s 
millions did for the child. 
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All this is but an introduction to some 
thoughts on the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition which will open in San 
Francisco in 1915. What the rich man did 
for his little daughter, the nations of the 
earth are doing for the children of the 
millions. Wonderful as is the white palace 
erected as a tribute to the power of a lame 
child’s desire, infinitely more wonderful 
are the structures which the magicians of 
modern times have erected to house the 
treasures which will be carried from the 
ends of the earth to show to those who 
follow the setting sun to the Golden Gate. 

From the roof of an apartment house on 
a hill overlooking the Exposition grounds, 
the group of buildings appeared like a huge 
opal—the chameleon of stones. I thought 
then of what Pliny, writing almost two 
thousand years ago, said about this jewel: 
“It displays at once the piercing fire of 
carbuncles, the purple _ brilliancy — of 
amethysts and the sea-green of emeralds, 
the whole blended together and refulgent 
with a brightness that is quite incredible.” 
Had he been writing of the Exposition 
buildings, as they appeared to me from the 
height, he might have used the same 
language. 

“Think,” I said to a friend, “what an 
experience it will be for people to enter 
into the very heart of an opal!” 

“Ves,” he remarked, “but let us remem- 
ber that in those buildings down there will 
be found things of greater value to the 
world than the hearts of all precious stones 
Do you realize that down there, in build- 
ings which themselves are temples erected 
to Beauty, will be offered in concentrated 
form the things which, in the shortest 
possible time and with the least effort, will 
give to visitors the greatest knowledge of 
the whole world? 

“You remember the story you told me 
about the little lame girl who could not 
run with the other children, but who used 
her mind instead of her legs and in doing 
so discovered the wonder stories? Well, 
those who cannot spare the time or who 
haven’t the money, or who for any other 
reason cannot visit and study all the countries 
of the world that are contributing greatly 
to human progress, can find in those build- 
ings greater glories than the little girl 
found in her books. Anyone who knows 
much about the world does not need to be 
told that the work done by the industrial 
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magicians of today is infinitely greater 
and more difficult than that done by the 
all-powerful wonder-workers of the magic 
stories. Here will be shown, in small space, 
and under the most favorable conditions, 
exhibits which will give to the observing 
visitor hungry for knowledge more worth- 
while information than he could obtain in 
any other way.” 

Later on, when I was being shown the 
great buildings at close range, I was told 
that all the exhibits would be contempo- 
rancous, that is, showing the progress since 
the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. That 
means the Exposition will be a living thing. 
It will breathe forth the spirit of Today. 
Even the architecture itself suggests move- 
ment. Instead of being in one rigid in- 
flexible style there will be various types 
which will avoid all sameness and monot- 
ony. As an agreeable substitution for the 
usual dazzling-white effects, there has been 
adopted for the wall surfaces a treatment 
in correct replica of the famous Roman 
travertine marble. Consequently, the en- 
tire exterior of the Exposition will, instead 
of suggesting plaster and stucco, convey 
an impression of rare marble, soft in tone 
and color. 

In some magical manner the buildings 
suggest lightness. One would not be sur- 
prised to learn that they might be sent into 
the air to form a dream city. And yet, in 
combination with that lightness, there is 
an air about them suggestive of substan- 
tial things. The holiday and work spirits 
seemed to have coédperated harmoniously 
to produce the effect desired. That the 
Exposition will be primarily educational is 
the truth. The managers know that their 
guests are coming after substantial mental 
food. To mirror forth the most worth- 
while achievements in the world of indus- 
try has been their goal. But, knowing 
human nature as they do, they have placed 
these educational offerings in a_ setting 
which is suggestive of carnivals and joyous 
abandon. There are times when one thinks 
the colors are most daring, and again there 
are times when they seem most subdued. 
There is a friendliness, a homeyness, a 
certain neighborly feeling about the place 
that makes it unique. 

Instead of compelling their guests to 
wander for miles over sun-drenched side- 
walks, the managers have thoughtfully 
made the Exposition as compact as pos- 
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sible. One is compelled to think of the 
architects and builders as makers of homes. 
The home that contributes the greatest 
comfort, that ministers most to the well 
being of those who live in it, is the ideal 


home. This thought, so it seems, dom- 
inated the Exposition planners. They 
realize that visitors, to get the greatest 


amount of good out of what they see, must 
be made comfortable. For that reason the 
buildings constructed, and the 
grounds so laid out, that the greatest num- 
ber of things can be seen with the mini- 
mum of effort. 

It is well known that instead of spending 
all their time in the west on the Exposi- 
tion grounds, visitors will want to see the 
glories of the great western country itself, 
Many of them will be limited as to time. 
It would be unfair to them to plan an Ex- 
position which cannot be seen easily and 
quickly. So much thought has been given 
to this one feature that even those who are 
limited to a day will be able to carry away 
with them a knowledge of the essential 
features of the great educational show. 

While the exhibits will be so arranged as 
to render it possible for a hurried visitor 
to secure an outline picture of the Expo- 
sition with little loss of time, it must also 
be remembered that each exhibit will be 
so complete that the student, eager to 
know a subject in all its details, may find 
complete satisfaction. Perhaps there is 
no finer educational gift which parents can 
offer to their children than a visit to San 
Francisco during the fair. They will learn 
more about art, more about travel, more 
about sociology, more about history, more 
about industry, more about the work in 
which they will later engage, than they can 
learn anywhere else in the world in the same 
length of time. The marvels of mechanics, 
lusciousness and beauty of fruits and flow- 
ers, the products and processes of the farms, 
the wondrous forms and colors of the fine 
arts, and the melody of music will each have 
its lesson and make its impression of life- 
time value. 

Someone has called the Exposition ‘a 
$50,000,000 clearing house of the world’s 
progress.’ And, as former governor David 
R. Francis, of Missouri, who was president 
of the St. Louis exposition, said: “It is the 
biggest undertaking of its kind the world 
has attempted, and I think the whole 
civilized world appreciates this fact.” We 
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The doorways of those exhibit palaces which front the Bay are made significant with the figures of 
the great captains who sailed the uncharted seas and discovered the new lands whose particular 


celebration this great 1915 festival is. These mighty portals, ornate with carving and color, 
rise above smooth green lawns and a balustraded avenue along the strand beside the Golden Gate 
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Stately colonnades border the courts of the exhibition palaces. Their creamy columns 


with here and there mosaie patterns of oriental richness. At night, when all 


illuminated by a system of indirect lighting, it will be like entering into the 
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heart 


rise toward 
gaily decorated capitals whieh support arched ceilings of brilliant blue, above walls of glowing red, 
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are told that three times as much space 
for exhibits was applied for from foreign 
countries and states of the Union than the 
eleven huge palaces and the numerous 
pavilions can accommodate. 

Business men from all parts of the world 
realize that here is offered one of the great- 
est advertising opportunities of the age. 
The Exposition will be a huge magnet 
which will draw visitors from every live 
nation of the earth. Foreigners, seeking the 
best Americans have to offer, will find it 
here. Americans, wishing to what 
foreigners think most representative of 
their civilization, will find it in their special 
buildings. Perhaps no single event of 
modern times will have greater effect in 
stimulating commerce, in producing trade, 
in creating international confidence than 
this fair. 

The finest exhibits in the world would 
have no value if there were no people 
present to look upon them. Not content 
with building great palaces for exhibition 
purposes and trusting to luck to bring the 
people, the Exposition management has 
actually sold the show long in advance of 
opening. Already nearly three hundred con- 
gresses and conventions of a national and 
international character have voted to make 
the Exposition their headquarters in 1915. 
The National Educational Association— 
made up of men and women who mould 
the minds of millions of young boys and 
girls who will be the home-builders of to- 
morrow—numbers over forty thousand dele- 
gates. The International Congress of En- 
gineers has fifteen thousand, and it is re- 
ported that the Salvation Army will send 
one hundred thousand delegates with enor- 
mous exhibits. Other organizations will 
also send delegations numbering away up 
into the hundreds of thousands. 

When it is understood that the manage- 
ment has provided exhibits and entertain- 
ments to attract and hold the favorable 
attention of millions of men and women 
of mixed likes and dislikes, the magnitude 
of the show speedily becomes apparent. 
To please a few thousand customers daily 
is the task which the management of the 
greatest department store faces. To please 
hundreds of thousands is the task which 
occupies the time and thought of the fair 
management—a bit of work big enough to 
hold the interested attention of lovers of 
work that bulks large. Every square foot 
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of the sixty-three acres within the amuse- 
ment district of the Exposition has been 
sold at the highest prices ever known in 
exposition history. There were more than 
six thousand unfilled applications for con- 
cession space. More than eleven million 
dollars will be invested in these pleasure 
enterprises alone. Of course this means 
that, in order to make a profit on this 
enormous investment, the shows and enter- 
tainment features must be of the hundred- 
per cent kind. The people must be pleased. 

Placed over against these amusement 
features are those of an educational nature. 
Think of finding complete exhibits repre- 
senting the fine arts, education, social 
economy, liberal arts, manufactures and 
varied industries, machinery, transporta- 
tion, agriculture, live stock, horticulture, 
war, peace, advertising, salesmanship 
everything that touches even remotely 
the business of making the world a better 
place in which to live. 

The organizers, as someone has said, are 
attempting to not only provide a fitting 
method of commemorating the opening of 
the Panama Canal, but as well are endeavor- 
ing to foster progress toward better stand- 
ards in all departments of the world of 
endeavor. They believe that by holding 
before the people the best the world offers, 
by showing the good things of all the na- 
tions, the people will return to their homes 
and to their own businesses with higher 
ideals, with nobler purposes, with greater 
determination and greater faith. 

San Francisco, determined to hold her 
place as the West’s greatest city, will 
share with the Exposition management the 
responsibilities and pleasures of  enter- 
taining the guests as guests should be enter- 
tained. The hotels, both large and small, 
have organized for the purpose of helping 
each other make all visitors welcome. 
There will be no increase in rates. The 
honor of a city noted for its hospitality is 
worth too much to be lost. San Francisco 
realizes that not only her own reputation, 
but the reputation of the West as a whole, 
is in her hands. Not only San Francisco, 
but all the cities of the West, will give the 
best to the visitors. No one forgets in 
Setting Sun Land that colonists are wanted, 
that there is land to be developed, cities 
to be built. 

The story is told of an Trish poet by the 
name of Callinan, who was so wise and 





































































Japanese children at a festival on the Exposition grounds. Already the cosmopolitanism of San 

Francisco is foreshadowing the gathering of the nations in 1915.) At the various flag-raisings and 

ground-breakings which follow one another in quiek succession a surprising number of residents of 
foreign blood honor their parent countries 
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The Palace of Horticulture, now almost complete 
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answered questions so well, using noth- 
ing but the knowledge he had gathered 
in his own yard, that the people spread his 
fame abroad. Soon the nearby villagers 
came, but eventually there came the people 


from the far ends of the island people 
whom, to see, in the days of his 
wanderings, Callinan had been forced 


to travel hundreds of weary miles afoot. 
Like a magnet he attracted to him even 
those who were known as the wisest in 
their communities, as well as those who 
were not so very wise and those who were 
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known, even to themselves, to be ignorant. 
Which merely suggests that in the Panama- 
San Francisco Exposition the world will 
find another Callinan who, out of the store 
of wisdom within itself, will answer all the 
questions which now perplex the peoples 
of the nations—the wise, the half-wise, and 
those who humbly and reverently seek the 
light to escape from what to them is the 
darkness of ignorance. The Exposition is 
Callinan magnified a million times. To 
this modern Callinan let the seekers after 
knowledge 


Oo 
go. 














THE MAN WHO WON 


THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE 


By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 
Author of the Billy Fortune Stories 


Ilustrated by Arthur Cahil] 





As far as it has gone* the story is as follows: Cass Burdick, general manager of the 
Weismann Land, Cattle & Sheep Company’s vast interests in Wyoming, is energetic 
and masterful, “a born result-getter.”’ A severe drouth threatens death to the sheep, and 
Burdick depends upon a certain unfailing spring, an oasis in the grassless desert, but he 
is balked by the Carsons, homesteaders from Towa, who stake their claim upon the spring 
and twenty choice acres near it and proceed to improve the land. Burdick knows that fail- 
ure to secure the spring means his failure to rise to partnership with the company. Tle 
calls upon the Carsons, whose right to establish a permanent home is warmly defended by 
their beautiful and spirited daughter, Janet. The clash between Burdick and Carson is the 
old frontier feud—the bitter struggle between stockman and farmer for possession of the 
land. In the ensuing crisis Billy Fortune steps from the pages of Mr. Lighton’s famous 
Billy Fortune siories to enlist as Burdick’s first lieutenant. Reap pearing with Billy are two 
quaint characiers of the range, Steve Brainard and “Squint” Wade. Even Cupid seems 
to be conspiring against Burdick’s peace of mind; his business prospects are further 
clouded by the advent of Surveyor Boughton who proposes to reclaim for the government 
five thousand acres of the Weismann Company’s grazing lands, and Burdick, to acquire the 
coveted spring, resolves upon an encounter with the Carsons. During the gun-play that 
follows, Burdick is badly wounded and becomes a patient in the Carsons’ home, where he 
is visited by his employer, Weismann. With recovery comes romance; but Burdick 
says good-by to Janet and the household and departs with Billy F ortune, who is mystified 
that Burdick, evidently in love with Janet, wires to “Katherine” in the East: “T shall come 
to you on the first possible day.’’ As soon as he is able to travel, Burdick goes East to 
confer with Weismann and to meet Katherine, but her charm and beauty fail to win 
him and he returns with renewed fighting spirit to the field of action in Wyoming, only to 
be outwitted by Billy Fortune and “Squint” Wade, before Cupid himself takes command. 
Events move swiftly until the feud between stockman and homesteader reaches a crisis. 


THE VICTORY 


TEVE Brainard came down on Sat- great deal to the company that he had 
urday night from ranch headquarters — struck abundant water in the middle of the 
to the Wade homestead, riding hard great north range. He chose to bring the 
upon Burdick’s trail, bringing news of the — story in person, expecting Burdick’s hearty 
first success in his well-drilling. It meant a approval; for he knew that this was the 


*This story began in the December, 1913, number. 
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first cheerful turn the company’s affairs 
had taken in many months. He was 
frankly disappointed when he found that 
Burdick had gone on to Cheyenne. 

“He went down early this mornin’” 
Squint said, ‘‘and he didn’t seem to know 
when he was comin’ back. He was rank 
rude to me when I asked him. Said he’d 
come back just as soon as he’d found an- 
other man for this claim that wasn’t such 
a hootin’ jackass as me. Mebbe he won't 
ever come back. I don’t care if he don’t. 
You’d better throw off your saddle. Sup- 
per'll be ready pretty soon. Mebbe 
Billy’ll have some notion about it, in the 
mornin’.”’ 

Steve sought Billy after breakfast. Billy 
had the camp to himself, and was taking 
this chance to do things to his wardrobe— 
sewing on buttons, patching, tinkering. 
He was none too fond of that job. 

“That’s one thing I’m goin’ to like real 
well about wings, when I get ’em”’ he said 
to Steve. “It ain’t goin’ to be such a heap 
of trouble keepin’ ’em fixed up. There'll 
always be a crop of pinfeathers comin’ on. 
But the man don’t live that can grow a new 
shirt on his back, or a new pair of breeches. 
It’s terrible unhandy, ain’t it?” 

Steve ignored that frivolity. ‘I’ve struck 
water” he said. “Just a mite over a couple 
hundred feet, right below the foot of the 
buttes. It looks like there’s plenty. It 
comes up sixty feet in the drill-hole. When’s 
Cass comin’ back?” 

“Who? Cass Burdick?” said _ Billy. 
“Oh—him! I don’t know.” He paused 
to moisten and twist the end of his thread 
and to poke it carefully through the eye 
of his needle. ‘Are you expectin’ him to 
be grateful to you about that drillin’?” he 
queried. “Well, he won’t be. Grateful- 
ness ain’t in that man’s spellin’ book at all. 
I guess I ought to know. Look at what I 
had fixed up for him here. But is he grate- 
ful to me? He ain’t even come around 
since the day he left here. If he wants her, 
after this, let him get her.” 

“Oh, fiddle!’ Steve said. “This ain’t 
any girl business. This means somethin’. 
It’s goin’ to save the sheep for him.” 

Billy tied a careful double knot in the 
end of his thread and set a button in place, 
considering Steve’s heresy in_ silence. 
“Girls or sheep!” he said slowly. “Yes, I 
know what you’re gettin’ at.  There’s 
times when a sheep. seems pretty impor- 


tant. There’s been a few times lately when 
a body would have thought that Cass Bur- 
dick was thinkin’ that sheep was the most 
important things in.the world, and girls 
wasn’t cuttin’ any figure with him at all. 
But you let me tell you somethin’: when 
a man takes to actin’ like that, it’s a sure 
sign that he’s got the girl in his mind worse 
than ever. That’s what’s ailin’ Cass Bur- 
dick, right this minute, only he don’t know 
it. You'll see!” 

“Oh, fiddle!’ Steve said again. That was 
his recourse whenever he found himself 
in the straits of argument. ‘You and the 
girls!” he went on with light scorn. “I 
should think you’d get right wore out 
fussin’ with ’em and tryin’ to get ’em ar- 
ranged.” 

“T do” Billy agreed readily. ‘“There’s 
so many to sort over, pickin’ out the right 
ones. A wrong one is a heap worse than 
none at all. But, honest, Steve, don’t it 
strike you that this one is pretty near the 
right one for that Cass chap?” 

“You don’t know when Cass is comin’ 
back?” Steve persisted. 

“No” Billy said. ‘And if I’m any judge, 
it wouldn’t do him no good now if he did 
come back. I saw that Boughton boy 
makin’ love to her last night.” 

When he despaired of getting Billy to 
talk sense, Steve went back to Squint 
Wade’s shack. Left alone, Billy presently 
laid aside his housewife’s kit and strayed 
over to Boughton’s camp. Carson and his 
family had left home at sunrise for a day’s 
drive through the hills, up to the wooded 
springs in Muskrat canyon. It was just 
a family party, but from what he had seen 
the night before Billy had a notion that, 
as a matter’of course, Joe Boughton would 
have a place. It gave him a shock to find 
Boughton in his tent, making a pretense 
of work, hollow-eyed, weary, as if at the 
end of an all-night session with himself. 
Billy passed through a swift period of self- 
communion. 

“Hello!” he hailed Joe. “How’s it 
comin’? I didn’t mean to go to sleep on 
you last night. Excuse me. I guess I 
must have been sleepy.” He grinned 
amiably over this saying. “I guess I didn’t 
rightly get the good of what you was tellin’ 
me about the irrigatin’ business. Never 
mind. Ill have a chance to pick it up when 
you get to runnin’ your ditches through the 
country.” He sat down upon the edge of 




















































The Man Who Won: 


Joe’s cot, keeping his bland smile, trying 
to make it appear that he had nothing on 
his mind. “I expect the Government’ll 
begin diggin’ pretty soon, won’t they?” 

Joe’s voice was dull, lack-lustre. “I 
suppose so. The Service people think 
they’ll stop the interference we’ve had. 
Some of these folks out here have been try- 
ing to prevent our doing anything, but 
they’ve been headed off. That’s the re- 
port I had yesterday. My survey will be 
finished this week. The work ought to 
begin before the end of the summer.” 

Billy received this news with real seri- 
ousness. He understood. ‘Sure enough?” 
he questioned. “Well, that’s good.” There 
was a little interval of silence. “I hope it’s 
so” Billy said. “It'll make a heap of differ- 
ence to this country, won’t it? There’ll be 
people comin’ in now—real people, instead 
of us punchers and wranglers and herders. 
We’re good enough for this kind of thing— 
doin’ the rough things; but it’s goin’ to take 
a different lot to do the real things. They’ll 
be comin’ in now. Folks like these Carsons. 
They’re the real sort, ain’t they?” 

When the question was out, he was sorry 
that he had made it so downright. He had 
not meant to give a hurt. He saw Joe 
catch his lip between his teeth, and the 
look of weariness in his eyes deepened. He 
said nothing, and Billy did not quite know 
how to go on with what he had begun. 
Boughton’s manner disclosed a state of 
things that Billy had hardly anticipated, 
for all his acuteness in the man-and-woman 
business. Deep in his heart he was glad; 
but he was sorry for Joe. He turned the 
matter over and over, making up his mind 
what he would say next. He was not ex- 
pert in giving consolation to the disap- 
pointed; if a love affair went wrong, his 
experience had taught him no healing save 
to hurry on to the next one. He doubted, 
though, whether Joe would accept that 
philosophy cheerfully just now. He con- 
cluded that it would be better to let the 
wound alone rather than risk touching it 
clumsily. 

“Well,” he said, with his habitual airi- 
ness, “‘we’ve done our part, any way. It 
had to be done, I reckon. It wasn’t just 
blind luck that sent us lads in here and kept 
us at what we’ve been doin’. Do you think 
it was? I don’t believe in luck, that way. 
It was somethin’ besides luck. There’s 
some things that don’t happen by luck— 
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oh, like sunrise, or the way the stars are 
strung out across the sky, or what makes 
the grass grow.” He laughed, half shame- 
facedly. ‘The only fun I get out of be- 
lievin’ in the Almighty is in thinkin’ that 
He must know what He’s doin’. Don’t 
you reckon He kind of distributes us around 
where we ought to be? Did you ever hear 
about old man Moses takin’ that bunch of 
Jewish people up to that new country? 
They said it was the Almighty that fixed 
that, didn’t they? I wouldn’t wonder if it 
was. Ain’t it pretty near as reasonable to 
think He’s sendin’ other people to other 
countries? Even Wyoming. Only mebbe 
the people don’t always know it, like them 
Jews thought they did.” 

“Yes, I guess you’re right about that, 
Billy” Joe said. 

Billy paused, hunting for his tobacco, 
then slowly fashioned a cigarette, consider- 
ing. His faith concerning the big vital 
things of life was of few and simple terms, 
not orthodox, not learned from the books, 
not contained in prim rules and precepts. 
It was loosely knit, vague in spots, not 
always consistent with itself; but it served 
his use in the crises of decision between 
fundamental right and wrong. Philoso- 
phers would not have called it a philosophy 
—there was too little method in it; theolo- 
gians would not have called it a faith—it 
was too free-and-easy; but it kept him for 
the most part clean in mind and heart—as 
clean and breeze-swept as the plains that 
had been the theater of his life. Neither 
philosophers nor theologians could have 
shown much of an advantage over Billy in 
that effect. 

“Til tell you what I think about it 
Billy said. ‘Before a new country can ever 
be used right, a lot of folks have got to go 
into it first, and blunder round, and make 
a mess of mistakes, and sort of act the fool. 
There ain’t any other way to find out 
things about it, so the folks that come along 
afterwards will know what to do. That’s 
what us lads have been doin’ here. I don’t 
know as anybody ought to hold that up 
against us. There’s never anything worth 
doin’ that gets done without somebody 
bein’ willin’ to make a fool of himself with 
tryin’ to do it the first time. But that 
don’t prove that he’s nothin’ but a wrong 
sort of a fool, does it? They tell me that 
even poor old Moses made some kind of a 
mistake, so when he got ’em to the new 
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country he didn’t get but just a look-in for 
himself. But the rest of ’em wouldn’t have 
gone if it hadn’t been for him, would they? 
It was pretty rough on Moses, mebbe; but 
I'll bet he was plumb satisfied, when he 
thought about it. Keepin’ from makin’ 
mistakes ain’t the only satisfaction in the 
world. Nor what you get for yourself ain’t 
the only satisfaction, either. Just playin’ 
the game the way the cards get dealt to 
you—that’s what I like about this world.” 
~ In spite of his depression, Joe laughed at 
the whimsical turn of his companion’s argu- 
ment. Billy echoed the laugh; a laugh was 
always close at the heels of his most solemn 
declarations. He got up from his seat, 
stretching out his arms lazily, choosing the 
moment of cheerfulness for his leave-taking. 
“It’s a cinch,” he said, “that the home- 
steaders wouldn’t come in strong if it wasn’t 
for the work you’re doin’; and the govern- 
ment wouldn’t have got busy if it hadn’t 
been for the stockmen startin’ to try to get 
hold of all the land, the way they’ve been 
at it. It’s goin’ to work around all right. 
Things always do; and nobody could stop 
’em if he wanted to, could he? That part 
don’t bother me any. The only thing that 
worries me this mornin’ is gettin’ my over- 
alls patched so they won’t look too much 
like a brand-new rainbow.” 

“There was one of your Jewish friends 
who wore a coat of many colors’ Joe sug- 
gested. 

“Not breeches, though” Billy returned. 
“Things that would be perfectly proper in 
coats would be rank ridiculous in pants. 
Well, my pants are waitin’ for me, back 
yonder. I’d better be goin’ to’em. Solong!’’ 
" Along with his patching he did some 
thinking. ‘Well, gee whiz!”’—that was the 
manner of its beginning. ‘She said no to 
him, didn’t she? It’s as plain as the thumb 
on your hand. He told her, and she said 
no! What do you think about that? And 
if she said it, she meant it, didn’t she? She 
ain’t one of the other kind. It wouldn’t do 
him any good to coax her, not if he coaxed 
a million years, after she’d said no once. 
If it was me, I’d be lookin’ bluer than him, 
right now, because I’d know it wasn’t a 
speck of use.” 

He set a fresh patch upon his faded over- 
alls and studied the effect critically. ‘They 
certainly will look quaint—like a peacock 
with his tail spread out! Well, I can’t help 
it. A man can’t do any better than the 


best he knows how, can he? I can do 
better with the heel of that boot.” 

He began trimming the leather for his 
new boot-heel, fashioning the pieces care- 
fully with his jack-knife. ‘She said no to 
him” he said. ‘‘What do you reckon she 
did it for? She must have had a reason of 
some kind, don’t you think? It don’t seem 
reasonable, hardly; but most likely she did. 
What do you expect it was, now?” And 
then on the moment Billy saw Cass Bur- 
dick approaching over the Cheyenne trail. 
Cass came with his imperious demand as to 
Janet’s whereabouts, and Billy had his re- 
venge for Burdick’s long contrariness. 

“Where’s Janet Carson?” Burdick in- 
sisted, when Billy tried to switch the talk 
to other things. 

“Oh, she’s out in the hills somewheres” 
said Billy. ‘She’s all right, with her folks. 
They'll be comin’ back this evenin’, some- 
time most likely, if they don’t happen to 
hit the wrong trail, or somethin’. You 
ain’t had any breakfast yet, have you? If 
you'll get down and wait a minute I’ll fix 
you some coffee; and mebbe I can dig you 
up some bacon and a biscuit.” 

“Which way did they go?” Burdick asked 
impatiently. 

“Why, they was headed out on the west 
trail, if I remember right’ Billy said. 
“Mebbe it was north. No, I guess it was 
west. They was talkin’ about several 
different places they might go to. I don’t 
recollect all of em. I believe Spoon Buttes 
was one of ’em—only, come to think of it, 
I believed they changed their minds about 
that, on account of its bein’ a bad trail from 
here. I can boil you some coffee in just a 
little while. You ain’t in a rush, are you?” 

Burdick’s answer was deep in his throat, 
inarticulate, as he struck spurs to his horse 
and went back toward the trail in a swing- 
ing lope. He had determined that he would 
follow the trail of the Carson wagon as best 
he could, in disregard of Billy’s crazy direc- 
tions. When he had gone fifty yards, Billy 
halted him by a hail through his hollowed 
hands—a long singing cry of imperative 
meaning in the plains country. He wheeled 
his horse and sat waiting while Billy rose 
and walked leisurely out to overtake him. 

“T just wanted to tell you,” he said, 
“that if you was to happen to want to find 
out anything about those wells, Steve is 
over at Squint’s shack. I’d go by that way, 
if I was you, because I have a notion that’s 
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the trail you’d better take, if you’re figurin’ 
on runnin’ onto the Carsons. They thought 
mebbe they might go up to the springs on 
Muskrat, by that place where the copper 
prospectors are workin’. You might be 
able—” He stopped talking and began 
grinning widely, for his last words had been 
addressed to Burdick’s back. “Judas 
Priest!” he said. “Don’t he act hasty, 
though?” He returned to his seat, still 
agrin. “If he can pick out where she is 
from what I told him, he’s a right good one 
at it. If there was anybody here to bet 
with, I’d bet he don’t find her before night. 
All right. It’ll do him good to sweat over 
it a little.” 

He would have won his bet. All through 
the summer day Cass rode upon his search. 
For a time, while the trail followed the lower 
level of the sheltering canyon, he found the 
wheel-tracks easily enough; but in the 
wind-blown sands of the higher lands he 
lost that aid. A mile or two further along, 
the trail divided into three, spreading apart 
widely, and there was no sign as to which 
he must follow. He turned to the eastward, 
and reached Scott’s camp before noon. 
The travelers had not passed that way. 
He was hungry and hot; but he contented 
himself with a hasty luncheon from the 
cold odds and ends in the messbox, ex- 
changed his spent horse for another, and 
set out again, riding across country toward 
the middle trail, hoping for some chance 
sign. He did not find it; he knew it was 
hardly likely that he would; but he kept on 
until late in the afternoon. Then, doggedly, 
he turned back toward Iron Hill. 

Supper was over at the Carson camp, and 
Billy sat with Janet in the half shadows at 
the outer rim of the firelight. That was 
her favorite seat in the evening time, at the 
unhewn log-pile, with the form of the house 
just revealed in the mellow glow. All that 
was gentlest and kindliest in her seemed to 
be at its best there—and Billy knew it. 
That was why he had taken her there for 
the talk he wanted to have with her. He 
had found out that Burdick had not en- 
countered her during the day. He had said 
nothing of Burdick’s appearance at camp 
in the early morning. He meant to talk 
with her craftily—not so she would think 
he was talking at all of such concrete things 
as love and lovers, but rather of sealing 
wax and cabbages and kings and a lot of 
odds and ends of human experience. He 
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had told himself that he would “hit just one 
more lick for that Burdick boy.” 

“Look at them stars” he said lazily, from 
his seat at her feet. ‘Have you ever tried 
to understand the stars? I don’t mean the 
way they’re arranged, but them. There’s 
times when they seem so far off, and nothin’ 
but strangers to you; but then there’s other 
times when they look so close and so sort 
of friendly. This is one of the nights. 
Look at that big yellow one, winkin’ at us. 
I don’t know his name; but if you knew him, 
he looks as if you’d begin callin’ him Tom 
or Ben in a couple of minutes. Ain’t you 
fond of the stars?” 

She laughed softly. Because there was 
that in his manner which forbade reserve, 
she spoke in perfect frankness. ‘I’ve loved 
them since I was the littlest bit of a girl. 
I used to talk to them and tell them things 
I shouldn’t have dared tell to folks—secrets, 
you know.” 

“Yes, I know” said Billy. “They must 
have listened to a lot of that kind of talk 
in their time, don’t you reckon? Every- 
body that ever lived, since the very begin- 
nin’, has talked to ’em, one time or another, 
about somethin’ or other. And _ they’ve 
listened. They’re real good listeners, ain’t 
they? But did they ever talk back to you? 
I’ve wished they would to me. They could 
tell me things I want to know. But I don’t 
know as they ever did.” 

“They’ve talked to me, Billy” she said. 
“T’ve made them. They will, if you make 
them.” 

“Will they?” he returned. He did not 
press the inquiry as it related to herself 
alone. He knew all he needed to know 
about her. 

‘Will they?” he queried, then turned the 
talk into the channel he wanted it to take. 
“And just think what they must have seen, 
too! That’s the worst of it. They behave 
so still and quiet, you’d think they wasn’t 
payin’ much attention; but, just the same, 
they’ve seen everything that’s been goin’ 
on. It bothers me, when I think about it. 
Every man that’s ever made love to a girl 
since the Year One, they’ve caught him at 
it, haven’t they? Yes, sir, they certainly 
have! And there’s been a heap of love- 
makin’ in all that time, ain’t there? It 
would average up about six times to a man, 
I reckon—countin’ just the real love-makin’, 
and not countin’ the triflin’. And there’s 
been a good many men since the first one. 
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It’s a good thing the stars ain’t tellin’ all 
they’ve seen.” 

“Why, Billy!” said Janet. She mistook 
his saying for a joke, and laughed at it in 
light enjoyment. But he was not joking. 

“T know what you’re thinkin’ ” he said. 
“You’re thinkin’ that’s too many times. 
A woman is liable to think that a man 
oughtn’t ever to make love to any more 
than just one woman, all his life. But a 
man has got to find the right woman. If 
he don’t, they’re both goin’ to be dis- 
tressed. And how’s he goin’ to tell if 
she’s the right one till he’s made love to 
her and sees how she acts at it? He can’t. 
He’s got to try it. And if the first one 
don’t turn out right, he’s got to keep on 
tryin’. Why, if a man was pickin’ out 
anything as common as a saddle pony, 
he’d try as many as a dozen of ’em—and he 
wouldn’t be thinkin’ about makin’ the pony 
happy, either. But if he’s thinkin’ about a 
woman that’s goin’ to be his wife, and 
wishin’ more than anything else that she’s 
goin’ to be happy with him, why shouldn’t 
he try to be sort of particular?” 

This was new doctrine to the girl. Al- 
though Billy spoke with continuing light- 
ness, she did not now mistake it for a jest. 
She meditated upon it seriously before she 
spoke. 

“Billy” she said, “real love oughtn’t to 
make any mistakes. Real love ought always 
to be sure of itself, without any of that 
blind groping.”’ 

“What?” he returned, incredulous. ‘‘Oh, 
sugar! Why, people make more mistakes 
with fallin’ in love than they do with all the 
rest of livin’ put together. I guess I ought 
to know. I’ve been in love as many as a 
million times, myself, and every one of ’em 
has been a mistake. They might have 
lasted for a while; but if I’d picked out any 
of them girls for my wife, it wouldn’t have 
been but a week or so till she’d have been 
tellin’ her friends all about what she had to 
put up with in me—or if she didn’t happen 
to be one of the talkin’ kind she’d have 
begun tellin’ it to herself. And I’d know it. 
And I wouldn’t relish it.”” He settled him- 
self in lazier comfort. ‘“The biggest mistake 
anybody makes at it is in thinkin’ there 
ain’t but one way to fall in love. There’s 
hundreds of ways. It’s been different with 
me, every blessed time. With one, it’ll be 
the way she looks at me; and with the next 
one, it’s the way she smiles, or the color of 
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her hair, or the way the warm pinkness 
shows in her pretty cheeks. I love all them 
things. A man can’t help it. I’ve spent as 
much as a whole week, sometimes, lovin’ 
just one girl just on account of the lovely 
shape of her soft little chin. That’s all 
right. But I didn’t know whether there 
was anything else in her till I’d made love 
to her long enough to find out. And there 
wasn’t. Well, so you see! A man can’t 
marry nothin’ but a soft chin, can he?” 

She laughed gaily now; her laughter rose 
irrepressibly, clear and sweet. Making all 
allowances for the homely man’s sense of 


. what he said, he fell so far short of her 


woman’s conception of things. Her laugh 
was unaffected, honest, good to hear. Billy 
knew that she was not belittling him or his 
notions. 

“Tt sounds right funny, don’t it?” he 
said. “It ain’t so horrible funny, though. 
It’s plumb serious. If a man’s fit to be in 
love at all, he’s got to figure on the woman’s 
end of it, besides his own. There ain’t any 
real way to make a woman happy except 
to keep on lovin’ her. Doin’ things for her 
ain’t enough, unless they’re lovin’ things. 
If you leave out the love, you might just as 
well not do ’em. Ain’t that right?” 

“Ves” she answered quietly, 
right.” 

““Of course! And so what a woman wants, 
most of all, is a man that’s goin’ to think so 
much of her that he can keep right on lovin’ 
her. If they find each other, it oughtn’t to 
make any difference to either one of ’em 
how many times the other one has tried it. 
We don’t hardly expect to find other things 
the very first time.” 

He was making a careful argument, say- 
ing nothing about its applications, but doing 
his best to put her in the right frame of mind 
for what might come after he had finished. 
Knowing Burdick, he knew that it must 
come. He chuckled to himself as he thought 
of Cass, groping around out yonder in the 
darkness, while he sat here so comfortably 
with the girl. But Cass would be putting 
in an appearance presently. J 

“Tf I was a girl” Billy said, “and a man 
was to tell me that I was the first girl he’d 
ever tried to love, I’d know he was lyin’ to 
me. And I wouldn’t want to marry a man 
that would lie about things like that. But 
if he could make me believe I was the 
only one he really wanted, it would be all 
right with me. Id feel safer if I knew 
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he’d tried it with several before he got 
around to me.” 

His quick ear caught a far, faint sound, 
the sound of a hurrying horse’s hoofs click- 
ing against the stones in the trail, off to the 
northward. His fancy read hot impatience 
in the speed of the horseman’s approach. 
None but a trained ear would have noted it. 
Janet was quite unconscious. 

“Folks talk about love” Billy said, “as if 
it was as common as eatin’ and sleepin’—as 
if it happened pretty near as often. It 
don’t, though. Not real love. That kind 
don’t happen at all to most people; and even 
to the best of ’em it don’t happen oftener 
than once in a whole life. That’s what 
makes me say the way I do: the person that 
has real love come to him oughtn’t to ask 
too many foolish questions; he ought to 
know he’s been picked out for a terrible 
lucky person. Themstarscould tell you that, 
if they’d only take a notion to talk a little.” 

Nearer and nearer came the sound of the 
hoofbeats on the trail. The merest novice 
in plainscraft must have observed. 

“Some one is traveling late” Janet said. 
“That’s a thing that has made me wonder, 
out here—how you men find* your way at 
night over these great plains. I couldn’t 
do it. I’d be lost in two minutes, if I were 
to try it.” 

“Tt’s the stars” Billy said. ‘Mostly 
you’d travel by them, when they was 
showin’. They’re better than landmarks, 
in this country. I’ve been worse lost in the 
day-time than I ever was at night. Or if 
the stars ain’t showin’, you just travel 
towards the thing you want. A man that’s 
goin’ after somethin’ he wants real bad, he 
ain’t goin’ to get lost.” 

It was the last word he had a chance to 
say in Buydick’s behalf. The horseman 
paused at the gate in the wire fence, then 
moved toward the firelight afoot, leading 
his beast. Billy scrambled to his feet. 

“Why!” he cried. “It’s Cass Burdick! 
What in the world do you reckon that man 
can be wantin’ here? Let’s go see.” 

At the edge of the camp Burdick dropped 
his bridle rein and walked intrepidly over 
to old Carson, his head held high, his hand 
outstretched. 

“Don’t be afraid to shake hands with 
me” he said. “I’ve come as a friend, this 
time. I’m tired of the other thing.” 

Wondering, but unable to doubt as he 
looked into Burdick’s face, Carson gave his 
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hand. ‘‘You’re welcome, friend” he said 
simply. 

Burdick did not prolong his meeting with 
Carson for the sake of explanations. In- 
stead, he turned to Mrs. Carson. Both 
hands were offered her, and she took them 
in her own warm clasp without question. 

“There are prodigals and prodigals” he 
said. “I’ve come back. You needn’t mind 
the fatted calf. Just be good tome. I want 
to sleep tonight in my tent, if you'll let me. 
Will you? T’ll talk with you tomorrow; 
but tonight I want you to take everything 
for granted. Treat me as a good woman 
always knows how to treat any sort of a 
scamp, if he’s repentant. Can you do that 
for me?” 

She held his hands close and smiled up at 
him in a way that took away all doubt. 
“T knew you would come back” she said 
gently. “It’s all right. Your tent has been 
waiting for you. It’s yours, whenever you 
want it.” 

He tried to laugh, but there was.a catch 
in his throat. ‘‘My mother died when I was 
only three years old” he said. ‘I don’t 
remember anything about her, of course; 
but when I was old enough I began to miss 
her. I’ve been missing her ever since. If 
I could have gone to her, once in a while, 
and put my head down in her lap, it would 
have saved lots of trouble. The pillow in 
my tent here has been the next best thing 
I’ve known. I want it tonight.” 

Janet came in with Billy just then. 
Watching, Billy felt a sense of disappoint- 
ment in their meeting. There was no aban- 
don in it; constraint, rather, so far as out- 
ward appearances went. But when he 
looked again and saw the subtle meeting of 
their eyes, He was better satisfied. Yawn- 
ing portentously, he went poking off to his 
bed. 

Through the long warm hours of the next 
morning, Burdick loitered about the camp 
in seeming aimlessness. For an hour in 
midmorning he wrote letters. One of these, 
the one upon which he spent the least time, 
was addressed to old Sol Weismann at 
Kansas City. Like all of his communica- 
tions to Weismann, it was brief, blunt, with 
all unnecessary words clipped away: 

Dear Sir: Have concluded to quit company. 
Shall continue in charge until successor found. 
Make best contract possible with my successor, 
irrespective of my interests. Should like to 
relinquish management soon as possible. Ask 
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nothing beyond salary to date. Shall see you 
at Kansas City for final settlement. My 
decision final. Cass BuRDICK. 

When his letters were ready for mailing 
and stowed away in his pocket, he sat for 
a little while, smoking, silent, looking on 
from a distance at the work of the women. 
He did not try to break in upon them. By 
and by he went down to the site of the new 
house, where the men were toiling and 
straining at their log-lifting. Nor did he 
try to interrupt them. He contented him- 
self with being merely the onlooker through 
the first half-hour, sitting in the shade of 
the cottonwoods, studying the strong lines 
of the building; sometimes looking away 
across the wide desert spaces, thinking his 
own thoughts. Once, when the workers 
were bending over their drawings, in doubt 
about some detail, he joined them, listening 
to their debate. 

“Who made those plans?” he asked. 
“Miss Janet? Well, then, I see what she 
meant. Look here.” With a few pencil 
strokes he sketched the lines that puzzled 
them. ‘‘That’s it. It’s fine, too. There’s 
more real character in that house than I’ve 
everseen. It’s beautiful. I wonder how she 
did it?”’ And Billy turned his back so that 
he might indulge his feelings undetected. 

It was not until afie: dinner that Bur- 
dick undertook to open his mind. When 
the two younger men had gone back to 
their work he lingered with Carson for a 
smoke. They two sat apart, to themselves. 
For a long time there was only brooding 
silence. It was hard for either man to 
declare himself fully, after what had gone 
before. Carson was the first to speak. 

“T guess I’m getting old” he said ruefully. 
“Look at those youngsters, down there— 
right back at their work, without a minute 
of rest. I can’t do that. I want the thing 
finished, a sight more than they do; but I 
can’t stay with it as they do. We’ve got 
to pay the price of age. It’s queer, I think, 
this age business. You'll hear ’em say that 
a man’s desires peter out as he gets older. 
I don’t believe there’s anything in that. 
Mine haven’t. I don’t want so many things 
as I used to; I’ve discarded a lot of foolish 
desires; but those I’ve kept are stronger 
than ever. It’s another sort of weakening 
the years bring. I don’t know what you’d 
call it, unless it’s just the quality of youth 
that goes.” He sighed over his pipe. 
“Maybe it’s just as well. I don’t mind it 
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much, so long as I’ve got my young folks 
to keep youth alive in the family. If I 
didn’t have them, age would be a tough 
proposition. To be old and childless—that 
must be hell.” 

There was another silence that lengthened 
into minutes. Burdick roused himself by 
and by. 

“You haven’t asked me why I’ve come 
this time. I like that. I hoped you 
wouldn’t, until I got ready to tell you. 
You’ve been fine to me all through, Carson. 
I haven’t been free to talk to you as I 
wanted. I’m free now. I’ve been only a 
hired man before; but now I’m my own 
boss. I’ve quit the company.” 

Carson looked at him intently. “What?” 
he said. ‘‘You’ve quit ’°em? Why?” 

“Tt was inevitable, I suppose” Burdick 
answered slowly, ‘“‘after you came here. 
I shouldn’t have done it, I think, except for 
your coming. It isn’t because I’m con- 
science-stricken, though, on account of 
what’s happened between us—nothing of 
that sort. I believe in the thing you’re 
trying to do; that’s all. I’ve always been 
a believer in home-making. You haven’t 
converted me; but you’ve made me do some 
new thinking. I’ve made up my mind that 
I’m not going to be in a position to block 
your work, or the work of men like you. 
Do you understand me?” 

Carson betrayed no surprise; there was 
no outward show of feeling at all. ““Why, 
yes” he said after a moment, “I guess I do. 
You say it plain enough. I shouldn’t have 
thought it of you, though.” 

“T mean it, just that way” said Burdick. 
“T couldn’t stay in the company any longer 
and fight to stop your work; so I’m getting 
out of it.” 

“Well” Carson said, “but what are you 
going to do now?” 

Burdick hesitated over his answer, though 
it came at last with simple directness. ‘“‘I 
don’t know. That isn’t in my hands. I 
know what I should like to do—what I 
shall do, if I can. I'll make a home of my 
own, here on these lands, if your daughter 
will help me.” 

Lifelong reticence held Carson’s tongue. 
His speech was always slowest in times of 
crisis. But, though he was silent, the power 
of sudden emotion brought the blood surg- 
ing into his face, and his eyes were aflame. 

“T’m going to ask her to be my wife” 
Burdick said. “I’m not asking you for 
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your consent. I must talk with her. You’ll 
have every chance to find out everything 
you want to know about my life. There’s 
been nothing unclean in it. I couldn’t offer 
to give her an unclean life. But you’ll have 
to take my word. for that now. I’m going 
to talk with her today.” 

Mightily Carson struggled with himself. 
He laid a shaking hand upon Burdick’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Good God, man!” he cried. 
“T can’t say anything to you. I can’t stop 
love. But if you do love the girl, for God’s 
sake don’t tell her unless you know you’re 
fit for her—as fit as any man can be for a 
good woman.” 

“No” Burdick said quietly. “I’ve 
thought of all that. I’ve told you the truth. 
I’ve kept myself clean. If you find any 
foul stain on my life I'll give her up. T’ll 
promise you that.” 

Slowly, with drawn face, Carson rose and 
without another word went away to his 
work. For a long time Burdick sat as the 
old man had left him, searching his heart 
to the very depths. So he sat when he saw 
Janet come from her tent and move to her 
accustomed place for her afternoon hour 
with her book. He rose and went to join her. 

She met his eyes as he stood beside her 
chair, looking down upon her. Revelation 
was in the encounter; but it was he who 
showed agitation. In her beautiful eyes 
there was a fathomless serenity. So the 
good woman meets great love—not in 
passionate excitement, but in profound 
calm. Nor was it passionate excitement 
that stirred his heart. To the strong man 
the fulfilment of high desire is always and 
forever disturbing, disquieting. In the 
first moment of this meeting Burdick found 
such fulfilment. When he seated himself 
beside her it was with the humility of the 
man to whose dearest visions the great gods 
have given reality. 

“Vou have had good reason for mis- 
judging me” he said. “But you are like 
your mother; you don’t misjudge. That’s 
a wonderful gift—the power to keep one’s 
self open-hearted. I thank God you have 
it. If you were like other women, I should 
feel very hopeless in trying to say to you 
what I must.” 
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She did not reply. Her glance fell to the 
book lying upon her knees; and slowly she 
began fingering its leaves, waiting. A fleck 
of brilliant sunlight fell for an instant upon 
her bent head, heavenly illumination of her 
sweetness. His heart leaped, not with 
man’s desire, but with a passion more god- 
like. 

“Girl!” he cried softly. “I needn’t put 
off what I must say. I can’t say all I want. 
Once in a long time there’s given to one of 
usalove that’s beyondall words. It has been 
given to me, through you. I love you as I 
believe God meant that men should love 
women.” 

Not yet did she speak in answer. For a 
moment she looked at him, clearly, unafraid, 
calmly; then she looked away across the 
wide sunlit desert to the rim of the distant 
hills, waiting. 

“T should have loved you”’ he said, ‘‘no 
matter how we had met, no matter who you 
were or what you were doing. You are so 
beautiful, you will always compel love, just 
for yourself. But I shouldn’t have told you 
if I hadn’t found you here, doing this 


beautiful thing—making this — beautiful 
home. That’s what love means to me- 


If that’s left out, love becomes a 
terrible thing. Love ought to create, in- 
stead of destroying. You know all that. 
I needn’t try to tell you that, except for the 
sake of telling you what my love for you 
is.” He put out his strong hand and laid 
it upon hers, folding it close. “I might 
have told you all this long ago, the first day 
we met, if there hadn’t been other things in 
the way. You needn’t ask me what they 
were. They don’t matter now. I’ve put 
aside everything in the world but my love 
for you. My love is all the world to me 
now. Girl, do you believe me?” 

Slowly, reverently, he drew her into his 
arms, unresisting. It was done in the open 
light of day. Mrs. Carson came from her 
tent and beheld, then retired quietly. In 
the tent’s seclusion she fell upon her knees 
beside her bed, trembling, and warm tears 
started in her gentle eyes. From a distance 
Billy Fortune too beheld, and laughed 
softly to himself. His laughter and the 
mother’s tears were closely akin. 


home. 


END. 




















A Practical Idealist 


NE of his own pet phrases, “a prac- 

tical idealist,” concisely characterizes 

Mark Daniels, the Californian to 
whom has been entrusted the management 
of the twelve national parks of the United 
States. 

Secretary of the Interior Lane, whose 
clearness of vision none will doubt, saw that 
the system, or rather lack of system, under 
which these great reserves of scenic wealth 
was being conducted, each being practically 
independent of all the others, was not con- 
ducive of harmony, zeal or economy. To 
remedy its faults and obtain uniformity of 
administration he decided that an executive 
head was necessary. So he segregated the 
work in this connection being done by a 
number of subordinates and imposed it, 
with added duties and authority, upon an- 
other official of the Department—General 
Superintendent and Landscape Engineer 
of National Parks. As the first bearer of 
this somewhat imposing title, he chose a 
man with whose ability and fitness he was 
personally cognizant. In accepting the place 
Mr. Daniels, already one of the hardest of 
workers, has added greatly to his labors and 
responsibilities, but he has the enthusiasm of 
youth for a congenial undertaking, and de- 
clares that when he retires from office he will 
have something in the way of accomplish- 
ment to show, if he has to “‘go broke’’ in 
doing it. Those who know him doubt not 
that he will keep his word. 

Mark Daniels—he had a middle name 
once but, wisely, has forgotten it—is thirty- 
three years old, of medium height and 
athletic build, with clear-cut features, 
bright eyes, and dark brown hair pushed 
straight back from a square forehead. He 


has a winning smile, his manner is frank 
and unaffected. Although he never poses 
in the limelight he realizes that he no 
longer can evade the public eye, and when 
I caught him the other day, just off a train 
from Washington, he talked a little about 
himself and more about his plans and hopes. 

“Of course, I’m a Californian,” he said, 
“though I don’t happen to be a native son. 
I was born at Spring Arbor, Michigan, 
July 14, 1881, but came to California when 
a boy and now am thoroughly identified 
with the state. I always have had a passion 
for study, and have been registered with 
some college ever since 1900. I was grad- 
uated from the University of California 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science, and 
have taken a_ post-graduate course in 
City Planning at Harvard.” 

Mr. Daniels didn’t tell me, but I hap- 
pened to know that in taking this course he 
caused the staid university professors to 
sit up and marvel at the western dash and 
energy with which he introduced modern 
efficiency methods into educational routine. 
He had at Cambridge with him a secretary 
and stenographer, established an office for 
study and, by putting in something like 
twenty hours a day, completed the full 
course with honor in less time than ever 
was known before. His interest in civic 
betterment has never flagged, and he soon 
will have on the press an exhaustive work 
on ‘The Economics of City Planning.” 

The disaster of 1906 was instrumental 
in establishing Mr. Daniels as a civil en- 
gineer in San Francisco. Success came his 
way, and now he is president of one of the 
largest firms of civil, hydraulic and 
landscape engineers on the Pacific Coast. 
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Mark Daniels, of California, General Superintendent and Landscape Engineer of National Parks, an oftice 
recently created for him by the Secretary of the Interior. Mr. Daniels will put into practice some 
new and definite ideas upon what he terms “the inexhaustible commercial resources of seenery” 

“T have succeeded where others failed”’ 
said Mr. Daniels in response to a ques- 
residence districts in various parts of Cali- tion, “because I have demonstrated the 
fornia, including the show places north of | commercial value of Art. I have made the 
Berkeley and on the wooded heights of San hard-headed, close-fisted capitalists realize 
Francisco. All are models of beauty and all that making a city beautiful means more 
have proven profitable to their promoters. | money in their pockets. I have shown 
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He has designed and carried to comptetion 
nearly a score of artistic city and suburban 
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them that handsome houses set among 
scenic attractions make contented tenants 
and happy homes. Value is created by 
design, and demand by desirability, which 
is the thing to work for.” 

Earnestly, he went on: ‘Practical ideal- 
ism, as opposed to idealistic impracticabil- 
ity, is the key note of the new school of 
Art whose followers keep pace with the 
progress of the world. It teaches that 
nothing is quite so practical as idealism, if 
rightly applied. I have tried to work out 
this idea, and in the development of the 
national parks will have an opportunity 
to deal with idealism along practical lines, 
on a grand comprehensive scale. Iam not a 
visionary, but I insist on the economic 
importance of beauty, in things useful as 
well as purely ornamental. 

“In the development of our natural 
resources we must not fail to conserve the 
charms they possess, whether of grace or 
grandeur. The contemplation of an in- 
spiring view is an important factor in the 
development of character. A man descend- 
ing from one of the lofty summits of Yosem- 
ite doesn’t swear when he stubs his toe. 

“Why, don’t you know that scenery 
just scenery—is one of the greatest resources 
of this country? And the best of it is that 
it can be sold over and over again and still 
remain in stock. Literally, it is an inex- 
haustible resource. Americans now pay 
about $400,000,000 annually to European 
countries for scenery which is inferior to 
that they have at home. We want to keep 
some of that money on this side of the 
Atlantic. Every dollar spent for American 
scenery is so much net gain for our people.” 

“Have you formulated any plans for 
the management and development of the 
parks?” 

“In a general way, yes. I propose to 
bring them into closer relationship, to get 
uniform administration and cultivate an 
esprit de corps among employees, forest 
rangers, guards and all others engaged in 
any way within their confines. I want the 
men to feel that they are aiding in the 
preservation of one of the greatest things 
in the world—the beauty of nature—and 
that it should be a labor of love. By the 
construction of scenic roads I hope to make 
the parks and their chief points of interest 
more accessible. To increase their attrac- 
tiveness I will endeavor to secure proper 
landscape effects and eliminate offensive 
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features, such as unsightly buildings, re- 
placing them with structures of appro- 
priate and dignified design. The accom- 
modations for tourists, now sadly inade- 
quate in most of the parks, must be en- 
larged and improved. Yosemite has about 
15,000 visitors annually. Should as many 
as 2,000 come within a week the place 
would be overcrowded. We will try to sat- 
isfy all classes of tourists, and by granting 
proper concessions furnish them pleasure as 
well as comfort. In short, we will compete 
with the best European resorts.” 

With a warm tribute to Secretary Lane, 
“that great big broad-minded man who 
smiles under the burden he bears,’’ Mr. 
Daniels turned to ‘phone a_ cheering 
message to his young wife, awaiting him 
at their picturesque hillside home, among 
the flowers of Thousand Oaks. 

EDWIN. Emmet Curtis. 
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A Lady Garage Man 


HEN she was little and lived on a 

farm in Indiana she used to trade 
work with her six brothers. They washed 
dishes and swept the kitchen and she hoed 
in the garden, chopped wood and fed the 
outdoor creatures. At play-time she could 
climb trees with the best of them, ride any 
horse on the farm, and was never fussy 
about her dresses. 

But her mother taught her to sew, and 
she learned to do it very neatly, by hand. 
And so, one day when she had married and 
moved to California and wanted money of 
her very own, she made it by her sewing. 
Being active and energetic, she found con- 
tinuous sewing irksome, and housework was 
still a bore. In other words, she hated the 
groove that all born women are supposed 
to fit into as a matter of course. She did 
not know the meaning of the word “lazy.” 
She was keen for active work. She must do 
something—something with her hands, 
something useful, something constructive, 
something more interesting than needle- 
work and dishwashing and planning three 
meals a day and gossiping with the neigh- 
bors in the wee village of Newhall. She 
was very young and wanted advice. So 
she went in to Los Angeles and had a talk 
with a friend who had made a success in 
one of the masculine professions. 
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Mrs. L. W. Caswell, proprietor and manager of a garage near Los Angeles, California. She is an expert mechanic 
, 


and declares that she enjoys “trouble-shooting” 


“Do you have to earn money?” asked the 
friend, a widow with her own way to make. 

“No” she answered. ‘My husband earns 
good money.”’ 

“Then my advice is to go home and keep 
your husband’s house and help him save his 
money. If you have too much time on 


finding out what’s wrong with a car and then fixing it 


your hands, why don’t you take music 
lessons?” 

She went back to Newhall, found a music 
teacher and spent hours a day practicing 
on a friend’s piano. She preferred the 
violin, but Newhall had no violin teacher. 
And never a day was she quite content. 
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After practicing as many hours as she could 
stand it, she would jump into her little 
roadster and fly down the smooth sandy 
stretch that cut a sharp diameter in the 
circle of blue and red and purple hills that 
pocket Newhall and Saugus away from the 
world at large, and wonder what she could 
do with her hands that was useful and con- 
structive and interesting. 

One night she lay awake all night think- 
ing about it, and somewhere in the hours 
when the world is stillest and one who is 
awake feels most alone and alive, she de- 
cided what she would do. She would go 
into her husband’s garage and learn every- 
thing about automobiles and become an 
expert mechanician. 

That was seven years ago, and today on 
the card of that garage, since moved from 
Newhall to Saugus, one reads: 

Mrs. L. W. CASWELL 
PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER. 

To this garage come limping, over roads 
from coast and canyon and desert that unite 
to thread their way through the eye of the 
Newhall tunnel and scatter again to north 
and south, automobiles of every size and 
make and condition, and Mrs. Caswell is 
not afraid to tackle any job that comes 
along. 

‘“‘Where’s the boss?” said a man one day, 
thundering into the garage in a big six- 
cylinder touring car. 

"“T’m the boss” said a woman in brown 
corduroy, standing very squarely in a pair 
of stout boots, and looking very squarely 
at him from a pair of gray eyes. 

“Do you run this place?” he asked. 

“T run this place’ came the reply. 

Under his breath a word or two, and then: 

“Well, I’ve traveled all over this land and 
you’re the first lady garage man I ever 
saw.” 

Meanwhile she was looking over the big 
machine to see what the trouble was, for 
she is business from the soles of her stout 
boots to the heavy soft roll of her brown 
hair, alive all over with interest at sight of 
a machine at the shop door, and he was soon 
on his way, thanks to the thorough knowl- 
edge of this lady garage man. 

“About one man in a hundred knows 
anything about the car he is driving” 
said machinist Caswell to me. “Why, I 
went out and towed a man in four miles 
the other day, and all he needed was some 


grease on his clutch. O, no,” and she 
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laughed merrily at thought of him, “‘it’s 
not my business to teach them. I merely 
charged him for my time and his ignorance 
and sent him along.” 

The velvet boulevard that passes_ the 
garage door branches presently into three 
picturesque canyon roads leading away to 
the north, and from these roads comes many 
a call for help, and Mrs. Caswell takes her 
turn with Mr. Caswell and the other men 
in the shop, going out with a repair outfit 
and a tow-line at any hour of day or night. 

“Don’t you get tired of it sometimes?” 

“It’s more interesting every day” she 
answered enthusiastically. “I’ve found a 
work I love.” 

“What part of it particularly?” 

“Well, I do all the vulcanizing—all the 
tire work, in fact—because the others say 
I can do it better than they can. But I like 
best trouble-shooting—finding out what’s 
wrong with a car that won’t work right— 
and then fixing it.” 

It is no uncommon sight on the boulevard 
through Saugus to see this woman mechanic 
standing or lying on a running-board look- 
ing with keen eyes and listening with 
trained ear for sight or sound that may tell 
of stripped pinion or ring gear, something 
wrong with the drive shaft, or ignition 
trouble. If the difficulty is in the engine, 
off comes the heavy hood in her strong 
brown arms as easily as if she were lifting 
a babe from its cradle, and she is at work 
on spark plug, coil, platinum points or 
other internals deftly and surely, breeding 
confidence in the most doubting of Thom- 
ases. If the trouble is below, down she 
swings into the pit and has the bolts of the 


differential unscrewed before the driver 
knows what’s happening. For any real 


job she slips on overalls of the same cut as 
those worn by the men, as a mere matter 
of common sense and convenience. 
“Sometimes people try to get smart,” 
she said, ‘but I pay no more attention to 
them than I do to the neighbors who wonder 
why I don’t come to tea and sewing-par- 
ties. I simply attend to my business. I’ve 
found something I can do and do well, and 
I like it—that’s all there is to it. Of course 
my brothers think I’m a freak and—well— 
at first my husband didn’t even want me 
to learn to run a car—but now he’s rather 
proud of the way I do my work. I don’t 
mind the oil and grease on my overalls— 
it always seems clean dirt to me—but I’d 
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hearing themselves on the Victrola 
‘Angels’ Serenade’’—Victor Record 88479 

The famous Irish tenor’s exquisite singing, 
with a delicate obbligato by the noted Austrian 
violinist, is a delightful combination that is ass 
ble only on the Victrola. 

And hearing these artists on the Victrola is just 
as though you were hearing them in real life—but 
even in real life they have never been heard 
on the concert stage together. 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination.. Thereis no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
Victrolas $15 to $200. Victors $10 to $100 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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like to be able to keep my hands in better 
condition” —and she looked ruefully at the 
firm strong pair in her lap with their black- 
bordered nails—‘‘for it’s hard to keep on 
playing the piano, and harder yet to handle 
silk thread’’—and this very astonishing 
woman in greasy overalls unrolled a bundle 
lying in a corner of her office desk and 
showed a sofa-pillow cover done in big 
California poppies and out of it fell a ball 
of crochet cotton with a piece of lace just 
started. These are the pastime of those 
busy hands between the patching of tires 
and the tinkering with six-cylinder engines. 
BerTHA H. SMITH. 
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The Gentleman from Alaska 


HE Tennessean mountaineer who to 

this day casts his vote for Andrew 
Jackson, for President, may yet have his 
prototype in the Far North. At least 
the biennially defeated candidates for 
delegate to Congress from Alaska, and the 
many enemies of the present incumbent, 
have bitterly concluded that the ‘“Sour- 
doughs” of the North will continue to vote 
for James Wickersham, as their representa- 
tive in the Halls of Congress, until Mt. 
McKinley is a hole in the ground and the 
Yukon river runs uphill. 

And right here we get our first impression 
of the Gentleman from Alaska. Any one 
who can so surely make use of those hooks 
of steel, mentioned by Shakespeare in con- 
nection with friendship; any one who can 
muster up such a host of lusty adversaries 
as James Wickersham, must “‘measure up” 
as a man, somewhat as the great empire 
he represents measures up territorially. 
Acquiring enemies, next to the acquisition 
of friends, is one of his chief characteristics. 
Another is a liking for public positions. As 
long ago as 1880, the same year he assumed 
the responsibilities of a lawyer and a hus- 
band, he went on the pay-roll of the census 
bureau, back in Springfield, Illinois. De- 
ciding that a new country would give a 
young man more elbow-room he moved 
three years later to Washington territory, 
settling at Tacoma where he became pro- 
bate judge, then city attorney, and, after 
statehood came, a member of the Washing- 
ton legislature. These were busy years for 
Wickersham, about whom raged some bitter 
political and personal fights—excellent 
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training for the activities which were to 
follow in the North. 

After the creation of the Third Judicial 
Division in Alaska, Wickersham was ap- 
pointed U. S. District Judge in 1900, and 
charged with the duty of replacing the 
miner’s law of the Forty Mile, Eagle, Circle 
City, and the Rampart Camps along the 
Yukon, with the Alaska Code. At that 
time Cordova on the coast did not exist. 
Valdez was the straggling outgrowth of 
shacks erected two years earlier when some 
Klondikers, seeking an easy route to Daw- 
son, had attacked the Valdez glacier. Be- 
tween the Tanana and Chena rivers, where 
Fairbanks, the metropolis of the interior, 
now stands, the moose were browsing and 
the bear were fattening on the berries along 
the slopes of the gold-lined valleys nearby. 
It was a princely territory, this, over 
which the judge was set to rule, extending 
from the Pacific north to the Arctic ocean, 
and from the International Boundary Line 
westward to the Nome or the Second 
Division on the lower Yukon and Kus- 
kokwim rivers. Some of the Justice of 
Peace precincts, presided over by U. S. 
Commissioners, were larger than the state 
of Indiana, and a chunk the size of the New 
England states might have been lost out 
of the division without being noticed. 

Following the discovery of gold in the 
Fairbanks camp in 1902 and the stampede 
of 1902-03, with its staking and restaking, 
claim-jumping and grub-stake agreements, 
litigation flowered overnight. To the judge 
handling any of the hydra-headed growths 
there was danger. The inevitable occurred. 
When the first far-reaching decisions were 
handed down on the involved points of 
mining law, the camp, already divided on 
the mining question, took sides as to the 
judge. With one faction he was little less 
than a demi-god. With the other his name 
burned through the dailies like the mark 
of a cloven hoof. Next the enemies of the 
judge went gunning for him in the halls at 
Washington, thereby starting the saying 
now current in the North: “It is always 
open season for judges in Alaska.” 

“Fighting Jim,” as his admirers call him 
because of his aggressiveness, was not 
idle. Donning his armor he moved to meet 
the attack. Loyal friends, including Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, stood with him and the 
first assault was repulsed, although desul- 
tory firing continued throughout his term. 
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James Wickersham, member of Congress from Alaska, known as “Fighting Jim’”’ to his admirers. 
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Territorially 


he is several times the largest man over whom the Speaker of the House holds the gavel 


In January of 1908 Judge Wickersham 
resigned, and the following August, after 
a hotly contested campaign, he became 
privileged to write letters “M. C.” after 
his name. Twice since that date, “Fighting 
Jim” has vanquished his political opponents. 

Territorially, the Gentleman from Alaska 
is several] times the largest man over 


whom the Speaker of the House holds the 
gavel. Measured by his vote he is as small 
as any there, since a paternal government 
does not allow the representatives of its 
possessions, although they should be as 
large as the United States itself, a vote on 
the laws governing those territories. There- 
fore it is fortunate for Alaska that James 
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‘THE first news compels a_ shudder. 
Your home has been visited by fire, 
that terrible destroyer that so often leaves everlasting sorrows. 
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Wickersham is a big man mentally and 
physically, of pleasing, forceful personality 
who knows what his people want and who 
has the ability to get it for them. 

Because of the importance of the various 
bills he has gotten through Congress, 
Wickersham’s name will always be linked 
with the progress of Alaska. He is respon- 
sible for the act giving Alaskans a terri- 
torial legislature and their first measure of 
self-government. Of still more importance 
from the standpoint of territorial develop- 
ment is his Alaskan railroad bill which be- 
came a law in March, and which provides 
$35,000,000 for the construction by the 
government of a railroad to the interior. 
At present the leasing bill which is to make 
available to Alaskans their rich resources 
of coal and oil, so long bottled up, is en- 
gaging the delegate’s attention. Nor is 
this all. He can see, close at hand, the day 
when the rich valleys of the interior will be 
thickly dotted with farms, and the sons and 
daughters of the ranchers will be looking 
about for means to secure a higher educa- 
tion. Therefore he hopes to aid in the 
establishment at Fairbanks of a university, 
school-of-mines and agricultural college. 

When not engaged in the practice of law 
or involved in those interesting political 
fights of which he is always the storm cen- 
ter, the Gentleman from Alaska is a close 
student of the American Indian, among 
the printed results being, ““Whence Came 
the American Indian: An Answer.” 

“T expect to live in the Tanana valley 
until I die’ declares Judge Wickersham; and 
since he is now in only his fifty-seventh 
year, and the healthful climate of the North 
is conducive to longevity, his friends expect 
to see him in the House of Representatives 
until Alaska is admitted to the Sisterhood 
of States. Then, they declare, they will 
elect “Jim” governor or U. S. senator. 

H. C. JACKSON. 
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The Man They Swear By 


HENEVER the slapstick specialist 

impersonates a farmer he says “By 
heck!” and imagines he’s made a humorous 
hit. But let this be notice to all and several 
that in about forty counties of the glorious 
state of California—the aforesaid counties 
producing annually something like $350,- 
000,000 in fruits and fancy edibles, there 
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being no ordinary “grub” produced in the 
Golden State—whenever it is desired to 
emphasize, asseverate, assert, affirm, de- 
clare, declaim, or to denounce or disclaim 
with solemnity and without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, let it be done by 
authority and advice of Hecke (not by 
heck!)—G. H. Hecke, farmer, frequently 
described as the man who put the culture 
in horticulture and viticulture. 

California farmers have been swearing 
by Hecke for almost a generation; and they 
have never had to swear at Hecke for any 
ill advice, which is considerable record 
when one considers the kinds and char- 
acters of bugs that infest orchards and, 
alas, some orchardists! 

This by-Hecke authority didn’t always 
dwell within long-distance call of all Cali- 
fornia. He was born in Hamburg, a city 
in Germany that might have been named 
after a celebrated boarding-house steak 
of that calling, but that matters not. In 
his youth Mr. Hecke was surrounded by 
the grinding mills of a great commercial 
city, and he was wont to dream dreams of 
beautiful blossoms on trim trees, and of 
the “purple grape growing red in the 
amorous autumn sun; he had visions of 
birds in the air and beasts in the fields; 
and he must have thought of the busy 
bugs that burrow into branches and nestle 
into buds and bore their destructive way. 
So, having had his vision, he became an 
apprentice in agriculture and served three 
years. He learned that he didn’t know 


_very much after three years, which showed 


capacity for thought, so he worked for a 
nurseryman in Dresden. As ye sow so 
shall ye reap, so he studied seeds on a 
seed farm in Erfurt. By this time he had 
developed a keen desire to master plant 
science, so he entered the Horticultural 
College at Geisenheim-on-the-Rhine, from 
which he was graduated. Having acquired 
technical knowledge he sought and ob- 
tained practical experience working in the 
fields at Angers and in the vineyards of 
Bordeaux in France. Mind and muscle 
were developing. Then he decided he 
might finish his course of study at the 
Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew, near 
London, where are trained persons who 
may become curators and directors of 
botanical stations throughout the British 
Colonies. Soon he became assistant under 
Professor Brown at Hyde Park and earned 
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equal satisfaction on new and old 
woodwork of all kinds. It is eco- 
nomical, dries immediately and is 
very easy to apply. Housewives 
delight in it for doing over old furniture— 
for coloring reed and wicker baskets—and renewing summer furni- 
ture. Manual training teachers and pupils use it for finishing their 
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Automobile Bodies 
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Ask your paint, hardware or drug dealer 
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H. Hecke of Yolo county, California, a member of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition Advisory 


Board of Twenty-five, and a P. P. I. E. commissioner from his county. 


He now owns 


the fine orchard in which he once worked for day wages 


some celebrity as a landscape draftsman. 
When a boy he had read “George, the 
Little Gold Digger in California,” evi- 
dently one of those romances of the days 
of gold, and he had always thought what a 
pleasant pastime it would be to go around 
with a basket on one arm and picking nug- 


gets off the ground. He didn’t realize 
then that nuggets sometimes are found on 
trees. 

Right here let me assert that it pays to 
advertise. Proof? Well, Mr. Hecke saw 
an advertisement in a London newspaper 
setting forth that a certain gentleman then 
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What the Telephone Map Shows 





56.8% 
Exchanges Bell-connected, 
but not Bell-owned. 


23.5% 
Exchanges Bell-owned. 


10.5% 
Exchanges not Bell. 
owned or connected, 


Places served by 
two companies. 


VERY dot on the map marks a town where there is a telephone exchange, 
the same sized dot being used for a large city as for a small village. Some 





of these exchanges are owned by the Associated Bell companies and some by 
independent companies. Where joined together in one system they meet the 
needs of each community and, with their suburban lines, reach 70,000 places 





and over 8,000,000 subscribers. 


The pyramids show that only a minority 
of the exchanges are Bell-owned, and that 
the greater majority of the exchanges are 
owned by independent companies and 
connected with the Bell System. 


At comparatively few points are there 
two telephone companies, and there are 
comparatively few exchanges, chiefly rural, 
which do not have outside connections. 





One Policy 


One System 


The recent agreement between the 
Attorney General of the United States and 
the Bell System will facilitate connections 
between all telephone subscribers regard- 
less of who owns the exchanges. 


Over 8,000 different telephone companies 
have already connected their exchanges to 
provide universal service for the whole 
country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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in London desired to engage the services 
of an experienced horticulturist to go to 
Bakersfield, California, to develop citrus 
fruits in that vicinity. Hecke took the 
job and went there in 1892. He had little 
cash but he was rich in knowledge. You'll 
decide presently whether that little advt. 
(correct) paid. 

When the phylloxera was devastating 
the California vineyards, the grape-growers 
appealed to the United States government 
and their appeal was answered by the 
appointment of Mr. Hecke as expert in 
viticulture, in charge of United States 
experimental stations in California, of 
which there were eleven, situated from 
Chico to Cucamonga. Hecke went to 
work. He and the phylloxera ran a race, 
each trying to overtake the other. Per- 
haps the poor tired little bug decided to 
operate on a twenty-four hour basis, and 
Expert Hecke squeezed another hour into 
his day, with the result that the pursued 
pest lost its appetite for the grape. In the 
end the resistant vine was so developed 
during the period Hecke was in charge of 
the government work that the experiments 
of long ago are today bearing fruits through- 
out the world. 

When Mr. Hecke arrived in California 
from Germany ‘he decided to start as a 
working man. ‘Twenty-one years ago he 
went to Yolo county as a day laborer. He 
made a hit with his employer one day be- 
cause he was determined to get a ship- 
ment of prunes away from Woodland. 
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The railroad agent wasn’t as positive and 
persevering as he might have been, so 
Hecke stationed himself at a crossing and 
flagged every train, passenger and freight, 
and demanded of conductors and engineers 
if his shipment had been taken. After a 
few schedules had been fractured and sev- 
eral tempers vented Hecke’s prunes were 
rushed away to market. Today Hecke 
owns the famous Yolanda orchard in which 
he then worked. Hundreds of farmers in 
California and in neighboring states have 
profited by his orchard advice, and he is 
credited with developing a prune orchard 
to as high a standard as is reached any- 
where. He is aiming at 100 per cent 
efficiency. 

Mr. Hecke essentially is a farmer. He 
devotes half his time to directing the work 
of horticulture commissioner and farm 
adviser for Yolo county, California; and 
he is a member of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition Advisory Board 
of Twenty-Five; he is Panama-Pacific 
Commissioner from his county, besides 
being a banker and a factor in the civic 
advancement of the state; then he finds 
time to doctor sick trees and ailihg vines, 
and to care for the wounds which nature 
inflicts on the things of the fields. He re- 
moves thorns from the paths of men and 
thistles from the roadsides. Verily, Hecke 
“has nothing to do till tomorrow!” 

Is it surprising that California farmers 
swear “By Hecke!” and not “By heck?” 

ARTHUR DUNN. 








(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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Makes no difference, men, how you smoke it—jam 
it into a jimmy pipe, or roll it into a cigarette after 
breakfast— P. A. is the one real biteless and stingless 
tobacco bet and it keeps men smoking it once they start. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


has the bite taken out by an exclusive, patented process. Db 
It simply can’t bite. You go and swap the change for RI NG A L B E NI 
a helping and know real tobacco. 10c for the tidy red 
tin or 5c for the toppy red bag. The best bet for 
keeping P. A. at home is the handsome glass humi- 
dor; holds a pound of P. A. and keeps it in prime 
smoking condition all the time. ‘There are also 
pound and half-pound humidors of tin. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. Cc. , CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
Copyright 1914 by 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
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unset Service Bureau | 


25 SRL rs me 


It is the purpose of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 
concerning the West, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 
whether tourist or homeseeker. Its organization covers the entire West and the 
service is free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the gen- 
eral service of the Bureau, will be published monthly in this department. Stamps 
should be enclosed with requests for information whenever response by mail is 
desired. 

The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detailed, accurate and wholly dis- 
interested information and conservative advice. 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 4th 
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Street, San Francisco. 


Hogs and Walnuts with Cranberry Sauce 


Q. Is there any good cranberry land along the 
Pacific Coast? Please tell me where and how to get 
into communication with the right parties. Is it 
considered a paying business on this Coast? I have 
about $7000 in Eastern real estate and want to get 
into some agricultural line, preferably walnuts and 
cranberries, or hog raising. I have been thinking 
of southern California, but I am afraid prices there 
are too high. Where would you advise the purchase 
of raw land suitable for walnuts?—W. H. S., Port- 
LAND, OREGON. 

A. There is excellent cranberry land in your 
vicinity, around Tillamook, Coos Bay, and on the 
north side of the Columbia’s mouth in Washington, 
but so far cranberry culture has not been attempted 
on an extensive scale along the Pacific Coast, al- 
though the man who understands cranberry culture 
thoroughly and who will adapt his methods to West 
Coast conditions should be able to reap large profits. 
Cranberries are staples and bring a good price, based 
to a large extent upon the freight charges from the 
Atlantic Coast. It is doubtful, though, whether a 
man totally inexperienced in this line of work could 
make a success of the venture. 

As to walnuts. Oregon is beginning to plant 
walnut orchards extensively in parts of the Wil- 
lamette valley and in the southern part of the state. 
As you are on the ground, we would advise that you 
get in touch with Mr. W. F. Crissey, of the State 
Immigration Commission, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, in your city. The Immigration Com- 
mission has collected a large amount of authentic 
data on lands, their products and opportunities 
throughout the State, material that is at your dis- 
posal for the asking. The Oregon Agricultural 
College at Corvallis, Oregon, can give you absolutely 
reliable advice as to the proper location for walnuts 
and will help you to get started. A letter addressed 
to President J. W. Kerr or Professor R. D. Hetzel, 
Director of Extension, will bring you the desired 
information. 

You are wrong in your belief that you cannot 
make a start in southern California with a capital 
of only $7000. A good many men have amassed a 
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competence and are obtaining good incomes from 
their farms, who started with considerably less cash 
than you will have at your disposal. Still, you are 
unfamiliar with Californian conditions, while it 
will be possible for you to investigate Oregonian 
localities at small cost and with the experts of the 
Agricultural College at your elbow. We, there- 
fore, strongly advise you to make use of the facilities 
at your command instead of chasing rainbows else- 
where, unless health reasons make it necessary for 
you to seek a different climate. 


Living on Hope and Rented Land 


Q. Would it be possible for me to hire a small 
ranch which I could work myself, and that would 
pay the rent and living expenses? I have lost 
$25,000 in the last five years in bad investments 
and cannot put money into anything just now. I 
have been to California three times and I prefer 
the coast country north of southern California.— 
E. E. B., Newron, Mass. 

A. The question whether it is possible to make 
rent and living expenses on a small ranch depends 
entirely upon the personality of the tenant and upon 
the conditiong of the lease. If a man has experience 
and special knowledge along certain agricultural 
lines, if he has the equipment properly to work a 
ranch, the renting method, in our opinion, is the 
very best way to make a start, to acquire a knowl- 
edge of local conditions and to become familiar 
with whatever opportunities the district offers. 
If you have health and strength enough for the work 
and if you know just what kind of a ranch you want 
to rent, you ought to be able to make living expenses 
provided they are not excessive and provided you 
are experienced in ranching. The man with a 
family and no practical knowledge of farming can- 
not afford, as a rule, to pay the apprenticeship fee 
while he learns the business. 

If you will let us know definitely what you want, 
whether you are experienced in dairying, in truck 
gardening, in the production of small fruits, melons 
or deciduous fruits, and if you will state exactly 
what coast districts in the 800 mile stretch between 
Los Angeles and Oregon appeal to you, we will try 
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Ruskin had the Pure Faith of Science that 
Anything Needed can be Accomplished. 


When he It became 


demanded necessary to 
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Varnish Makers cried out that such a Combination of Qualities was impossible : 
but that Combination was indispensable: and we have it for you: it is 


UNIVERNISH, The Universal Varnish. 


Quality Is Economy 
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rAreYouasPretty 


as you would like to be— 
as you owe it to yourself 
and your friends to be? 


| As You Would Be 


if you improved your 
complexion with 


| Carmen 


Complexion Powder 


The one powder that 
affords every type of 
woman a most 


Beautiful 


> Complexion 


without that powdered look 
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Carmen Powder is an unus- 
ual powder, and for the main- 
tenance or renewal of the 
natural hues of the skin and 
for the retention of that soft, 
velvety look of a youthful 
skin, is used extensively by 
women who know the value 
of goodlooks. Carmen Pow- 
der feels different, looks bet- 
ter, does not dust off, or show 
powder. Just the tint you 
desire can be obtained from 
one or a combination of two 
‘of the four shades. 


White, Pink, Flesh and Cream 
Toilet Size, 50c Everywhere. 


Purse Size and Mirror Given 


A Purse Size Box of Carmen 
Powder, containing two or 
three weeks’ supply together 
with a Purse Mirror will be 
mailed to you upon receipt of 
ten cents in stamps or silver, 
to cover cost of packing and 
postage. State which of the 
Jour shades you desire. 


Stafford-Miller Company, 
577 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Also makers of Carmen Cold 
Cream—25c und 35c. Druggists, 
Department Stores Everywhere. 
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to obtain for you information about the supply and 
the cost of leases on small ranches. Without this 
additional data it will be impossible for us to do 
more than give you the most general kind of in- 
formation which would be of very little practical 
use to you. 


Result of Long-Distance Land Buying 


Q. Some years ago I bought one of an Oregon 
land company’s contracts and in the drawing got 
the N. E. % of S. E. 4 of Section 7, Township 37, 
Range 27, in Lake county, Oregon, the nearest town 
being Plush. Can you tell me if it is a farming, 
timber or mining country and if more land in that 
vicinity would be a good investment? If it is a 
good investment, can you give me an idea of what 
a person would have to pay per acre?—A. H., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

A. Land in the vicinity you describe, in our 
is not a good investment. In fact, it is 
no investment at all. Throughout that district 
there are large amounts of vacant Government 
land open to entry which no one so far has con- 
sidered worth while homesteading. The land you 
describe might be termed as rough grazing land, 
not suitable for farming. If it were suitable most 
of the vacant Government land around it would 
have been taken up long ago. I would strongly 
advise against investing in more land similar to this. 

During the height of the Carey Act boom, large 
tracts in this vicinity were segregated with the 
intention of constructing water works to irrigate 
them, but the collapse of the boom left them high 
and dry and at present the chances for beginning 
work on those projects are extremely slim. 





opinion, 


Nation’s Voracious Appetite for Free Land 


Q. Is there any land open for homesteading in 
Oregon at the present time, or to be opened soon? 
If so, in what locality and what is the condition of 
the land?—A. H. B., NortH PLATTE, NEB. 

A. There are about 16,880,000 acres of Govern- 
ment land that have been open to entry in Oregon 
for many years. All of this land is usually far dis- 
tant from tiie railroad, located in the mountains or 
else it lacks sufficient water for the production of 
crops by the ordinary methods. If good land with 
water, within a reasonable distance from the rail- 
road, were available in Oregon, it would have been 
taken up for, lo, these many years. 

In May of this year 247,000 acres of land were 
eliminated from the Deschutes and Paulina Forest 
Reserve. According to the reports made by special 
investigators of the Oregon State Immigration 
Commission some 22,000 acres in one elimination 
were tillable land and in the other elimination from 
the Paulina Forest Reserve, some 36,000 acres are 
classed as tillable. In other words, about 200,000 
acres of this land were not tillable. Of the first- 
named agricultural tract, the largest part is cov- 
ered with a dense growth of jackpine timber and 
needs clearing. Water can be obtained at a depth 
hot to exceed 25 feet. The elevation is approxi- 
mately 4200 to 4500 feet, and at present killing 
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he autumn of it. is mans glorious season. In 
e 


very department of human effort, where mind and experi- 
ence count, age is master. But the thinning blood of age must 
have a food with the maximum of power to produce energy. Such 


a food is i 
USER -BU : 
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MaltNubine 


easily digested and assimilated and providing the liquid life 
of rich Barley-Malt and Saazer Hops Thousands of aged folks 
gladly tell of the benefit it has brought to them. 

Your grocer and druggist have it 


Malt-Nutrine, when mixed with milk or sparkling water, makes a most palatable and healthful 
drink. Malt-Nutrine declared by U.S. Revenue Department a pure malt product, 
not an alcoholic beverage. Contains 1g per cent malt solids —1.90 per cent alcohol. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ° ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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You Can’t 
Compromise with 


“Acid-Mouth” 


**Acid-mouth’’ is the chief 
scourge of the teeth. Dentists 
say that 9 out of 10 people have 
it and that its ravages cause 
95% of all tooth decay. 

There’s no trifling with such 
an enemy. It must be checked 
or in time it will destroy even 
the soundest teeth. 

A sure protection is the regu- 
lar daily use of 


PEBECO 


| TOOTH PASTE 


the dentifrice that scientifically count- 
eracts “‘acid-mouth.”’ 

Pebeco does this in addition to its 
other duties—those of cleaning the 
teeth, keeping them white, removing 
bad tastes and odors and refreshing the 
whole mouth. 

Pebeco originated in the hygienic 
laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., 
Hamburg, Germany. As it comes in 
extra-large tubes and only one-third of 
a brushful is needed at a time, its use 
is economical. 

It’s easy to prove the virtues of 
Pebeco if you will 


Send for Free Ten-Day Trial 
Tube and Acid Test Papers 


The Test Papers will show you whether you have 
“acid-mouth” and how Pebeco counteracts it, and 
you will also enjoy the use of the trial tube. 


ys ) 
Lh, 272 L725 J 


___——<_  — 


Manufacturing Chemists 


155 William Street New York 


Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 
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frosts occur practically every month in the year, a 
condition that may be remedied when the land is 
under cultivation and cleared. The tillable land 
eliminated from the Paulina Forest is sagebrush 
land of a light volcanic-ash formation with more 
or less pumice admixture. Water is obtainable 
at depths ranging from 60 to 200 feet. 

In both tracts irrigation is necessary for the best 
results and frost conditions are almest identical. 
The land lies 60 to 100 miles distant from the nearest 
railroad and is rough and broken. Despite these 
conditions practically all land of any value—and a 
goodly amount of acreage almost worthless for 
agricultural purposes, suitable only for grazing— 
in these eliminations was taken up almost imme- 
diately after the opening day. You can judge the 
extent of the voracious land hunger from this 
statement. 


Ten Acres of Prunes and a Living 


Q. Is it possible to make a living off ten acres of 
prunes? About how much is the gross return per 
acre from a good prune orchard? If I buy raw land, 
would you advise the planting of prunes or olives?— 
R. M., Mercepes, TEXAs. 

A. We believe that an experienced, hard work- 
ing man of frugal habits and of great industry could 
manage to make a living on a prune orchard of ten 
acres. It is estimated that the average net return 
on an acre of prunes, in full bearing, located on 
good soi! of course, in a suitable vicinity, will run 
from $75 to $95 per annum. If the owner kept a 
cow, raised his own vegetables, had a few fruit 
trees and a flock of chickens on the place, he un- 
doubtedly could manage to get along fairly well. 
A good prune orchard, of which ten acres would be 
sufficient to provide the necessities for a family, 
could not be bought, however, for less than $1000 
an acre. c 

As to the advantage of prunes over olives, we can 
only say that the prune orchard comes into full 
bearing considerably earlier than an olive orchard. 
The relative profits of these and other products 
depends upon trade conditions which no one can 
foretell. 


The Lure of Logged-Off Land 

Q. Please give me all the information about 
logged-off lands, in California especially around 
Stirling and in Trinity county. Does it require 
irrigation to raise crops? If so, is there plenty of 
water? Is it a good live stock country? Please 
give me all the information you can. Is this near 
the active volcano?—J. N. N., Montrose, COLo. 

A. The logged-off land around Stirling in Butte 
county is owned almost exclusively by the Diamond 
Match Co. and the manager of that concern in- 
forms us that the land is not on the market and will 
not be for some time to come. There are privately 
owned tracts which can be bought at prices ranging 
from $10 to $25 per acre uncleared, according to 
distance from Stirling, and to character of the land. 
The elevation is 3500 feet, the rainfall is 70 inches 
per annum average, and irrigation for apples and 
other deciduous fruits is not necessary. 
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Your Home Is Judged 
By Your Floors 


If you would have an atmosphere of cleanliness, 
coziness and charm in your home, be sure your floors are finished 
with ELASTICA. This famous floor finish ends floor troubles 


permanently —it is beautiful, elastic, mar-proof and water-proof. 
ELASTICA is made specially for floors and nothing else. Floor varnish is 
the most abused varnish made, therefore it #zus¢ be durable. ELASTICA out- 


wears and outshines all ordinary floor varnishes. 


Look for this 


Trademark 


ona 
Yellow Label 


For Old and New Floors 


ELASTICA is equally adapted for old or new 
floors, hard or soft wood, linoleum or oilcloth. 
An army of housekeepers now have floors with 
no blemishes, mars or spots; that always have 
that ‘‘just done over’’ look because they have 
learned that ELASTICA is the ove perfect floor 
finish, 


All Others 
are 
Imitations 


FINISH 
A Present for You 


Our corps of experts has issued a great book 
entitled, ‘‘ How to Finish Floors.’’ From cover 
to cover this beautifully illustrated book teems 
with scores of valuable floor-finishing sugges- 
tions. The experience of over 40 years is packed 
in its pages. Send us your name and address and 
we'll send a copy free. Write rightnow. Ask 
aboutourother products: SATINETTE, the per- 
fect white enamel, and KLEARTONE Stains. 


CTANDARD WARNISH WORKS 


Elm Park, Port Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y.; 2602 Federal St., Chicago; 
113 Front St., San Francisco, Cal. ; or International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Ask Your Dealer 
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Style No. 98— 
Women’s patent, 
black cloth top, 
button boot, Paris 
last, Spanish-Louis 


wood heel. Welt. 


Style No.98 


“Footwear Fashions’ 


Our booklet containing twelve shoe 
models the discriminating woman has 
decreed proper for approaching months 
will be mailed you free on request. 
Don't fail to write for it. It describes 
styles bound to be popular with Pa- 
cific Coast women in shoes which have 
already met with their universal favor 
and which are obtainable from nearly 
every representative shoe store west of 


the Rockies. 


UIZ&DUNN Co 


Footwear for Women 


Offers the utmost in refined and perma- 
nent style in shoes. 





Their extra reinforcements and quality ma- 
terials insure durability of shape till worn out. 

One of our dealers is near you. If you 
don’t know his name, write us for it. 


Utz & Dunn Co., 152 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Also makers of the Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe. 
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op iad Style No. 95— Women’s pat- 
r ent, black brocade quarter, 
button boot, Belmont last, re- 
cede toe, Spanish-Louis wood 
heel. Welt. 


Style No. 70--Women’s 
dull calf, button boot _Bel- 
mort last, recede toe, Span- 


ish-Louis wood hecl. Welt. 
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In Humboldt county, which occupies the extreme 
northwestern corner of California, logged-off land 
of fair quality and not too far from transportation 
can be obtained in tracts at prices varying from $10 
to $100 per acre. Land of this character will cost 
from $75 to $200 an acre to clear and it does not 
require irrigation in the production of deciduous 
fruits. Rainfall in that vicinity averages about 
45 inches. The winters are rainy and mild, while 
the summers are cool and pleasant with fog along 
the immediate coast. Even though Humboldt 
county will not be supplied with rail connection to 
the outside world until this fall, the dairy industry 
has been developed to a remarkable extent, and 
rail transportation, of course, will serve to stimulate 
the growth of this industry. If you are interested 
in the logged-off lands in Humboldt county Mr. 
A. H. Christiansen, University Farm Adviser, 
whose office is located at 2436 F street, Eureka, 
Calif., will be able to give you authentic details 
on application. 

Most of the logged-off land in Mendocino county 
west of Willits and Ukiah is under the control of the 
Union Lumber Company of San Francisco. Under 
contract with the company, a concern has been 
developing certain lands along the Noyo river and 
its branches and the College of Agriculture advises 
us that those portions of the land in question, which 
are not too rough and hilly, are very good for the 
production of apples. The region likewise is well 
adapted for the production of berries, vegetables, 
etc. Stock thrives on the steeper lands and dairying 
will become an important branch of agriculture. 
The price of unimproved land owned by the Union 
Lumber Co. varies between $10 and $25 an acre, 
and tracts can be bought on almost any terms. The 
California Western Railroad and Navigation Com- 
pany’s line runs from Wiilits to Fort Bragg and 
supplies an outlet for the products. The North- 
western Pacific runs from Willits to San Francisco 
south and is being extended north to Eureka. 
Irrigation is not necessary on these lands. The 
climate is mild and cool both winter and summer 
and the prospective rise in value would warrant 
you in making a personal investigation. 

In Sonoma county directly south of Mendocino 
county, the unimproved foothill land ranges in 
price from $20 to $200 an acre according to prox- 
imity to large cities and towns. For deciduous 
fruits irrigation is not necessary, though it is needed 
for intensive cultivation of products such as berries 
and vegetables. Sonoma county is one of the most 
beautiful and best developed portions of California, 
well supplied with every modern suburban con- 
venience, and prices naturally are higher than in the 
rougher and newer parts—speaking from the set- 
tler’s standpoint—of the state. 

You will realize that it will be impossible for us 
to give you more than a general outline of con- 
ditions and prices in the various parts of the state. 
It is outside the scope of this Bureau to recom- 
mend, or select any particular tract or locality. We 
are advocating that no prospective settler purchase 
land without first making a personal investigation 
of the ground, coupled, if possible, with an investi- 
gation by a local authority. We recommend, there- 
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Six consecutive 
shots at 
twenty yards 


A remarkable score at 
twenty yards, six consecutive 
shots inside an inch and a quart- 
er circle. S: & W. accuracy and S. & W. mechanical per- 
fection -- the results of over half a century’s experience - - en- 
able even the novice to shoot well with the ~ 


Smith & Wesson 


Automatic. 


It’s doubly safe 





Safety first -- For more than fifty years we have made firearms 
on the safely first principle. You can’t discharge the S. & W. 
Automatic wxintentionally. To release the mechanism requires 
a double motion of the safety device -- made naturally in grasp- 
ing the stock. And the zoz-automatic safety makes the gun 
doubly safe. 

Easiest to cock -- Just press the release catch and you avs- 
connect the recoil spring entirely. You can cock ¢his gun with 
‘almost 20 effort whatever. : 
Easiest to clean -- May be opened up for cleaning without 
removing @ sin gle part. 

The special caliber protects you from unsuitable ammunition. 











No other automatic offers as many exclusive and valuable features. 


Ask your dealer. Write for free booklet describing gun in detail. 
SMITH & WESSON, 772 Stockbridge St.,; Springfield, Mass. 


For over 50 years makers of Superior Firearms 
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Eat More 
e 
Fish 
It is much more 
healthful than heat- 
ing meats, and a lot 


easier to prepare, if 
you use 


BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


10c—Sizes— 15c 
(Except in Far West) 
You will please all the family with the great 
variety of wholesome, tempting dishes you 
can serve—just try 
Codfish Balls Creamed Fish 

Fish Hash Fish Souffle Fish Chowder 
B & M Fish Flakes gives a new 
meaning to these and many other dainty fish 
dishes. So economical, too—no waste—no 
bones—no spoilage; nothing but delicious 
fresh fish, without preservative, in a parch- 
ment lined, sanitary container—cooked and 
ready for instant use. 





If not at your grocer’s, send 10c for regular size 
tin and book of recipes—“GOOD EATING”, 


Burnham & Morrill Co., 20 Water St., Portland, Maine 










































It’s Six Miles Around the 
Clothes Line Every Year 
Those weary, back-breaking steps, lugging that heavy basket 
of clothes every wash-day, can be avoided. You can stand in 
one place and hang out a whole week's wash without tramping 
ough the damp.grass in summer or the snow in winter. 


HILL’S CHAMPION 
CLOTHES DRYER 


will do all this for you. Can be put up in one minute. 
heavy lines to string up and pull taut—none to take down. 


is ready to be used the moment you slip it on the pole and open 
its inverted-umbrella-like top. Simple, sightly, convenient. 
If your hardware dealer cannot supply you, write 
tous. Send for illustrated Folder No. 4. 
HILL DRYER COMPANY, 304 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
WATERHOUSE & PRICE CO. 
623 Market St., San Francisco 
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fore, that you consider the facts given in this letter 
and at the earliest opportunity visit the districts 
in person. 

In Humboldt county the County Farm Adviser 
will be glad to pass judgment upon any tracts that 
may appeal to you, and in other parts of the state 
the College of Agriculture will, upon application, 
send an expert, without charge except the payment 
of his traveling expenses. But this service will be 
rendered only to applicants who have first made a 
personal investigation. 

The so called volcano of Lassen-Butte is ap- 
proximately 60 miles from Stirling. Its existence 
has, not created the slightest apprehension. Under 
separate cover we are sending you booklet de- 
scriptive of Trinity county which will give you most 
of the detailed information on that part of the state 
which you requested. 


“Oil” Stocks as Investments 


Q. What do you think of the Herron-Elder oil 
stock as an investment? Do you think it will go 
up in value? Which of the Alberta oil companies 
do you think has the best chance of striking oil?— 
R. C., SEATTLE, WN. 

A. Stock in the Herron-Elder or any other 
newly organized Western Canadian oil company is 
not an investment. It is a speculation pure and 
simple. Returns to the buyers do not depend upon 
the earning power of the stock, but solely upon 
prospective increases in the value of the shares. 
At the time of writing four hundred oil companies 
had been organized and chartered in Alberta, but 
only one had found oil or rather gasoline in paying 
quantities. Not a particle of proof as to the ex- 
tent, character or richness of the field has been 
supplied, yet stock speculation -has reached such 
proportions that a merger of five companies with a 
total capital of twenty million dollars was proposed. 
Not one of these companies had struck oil; not one 
was sure whether it ever would strike oil. 

Drilling operations so far have disclosed the fact 
that development of the field will be extremely 
expensive. The Discovery well cost $106,000 to 
drill to a depth of 2700 feet; if the average cost of a 
well is placed at $75,000, a conservative estimate, 
scores of the new companies will die a natural death 
from anemia before the first well is finished because 
their stock sales did not return sufficient funds to 
defray the high cost of development work. Fur- 
thermore, the contracts under which oil rights are 
leased from the Canadian government provide that 
drilling operations must be actually undertaken on 
certain specified units within a year from the award 
of the lease. In other words, companies controlling 
oil rights on ten or twelve thousand acres must 
spend tremendous sums in drilling at once or else 
forfeit their lease after the first year. 

It should also be pointed out that the sharehold- 
ers in at least one company included in the merger 
protested so vociferously against the terms of con- 
solidation that the police had to be called in to pro- 
tect the chairman of the meeting, an indication 
that dissatisfaction is beginning among the share- 
holders on the ground. 
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Workmanship 


The two biggest words 
in tailordom. Woolens 
are a detail, but work- 


Ask our local dealer to show 
you what $25 or so will se- 
cure in a Suit or Overcoat 
made expressly for you. Today. 


OT, 
> 


Oe TNE cy 


ents ea scl DOO OLA AOA TON Bey ee 


Largest tailors in the world of 
GOOD made-to-order clothes 
Price Building Chicago, U.S. A. 


~ You are cordially invited to inspect‘our mammoth tailor shops whenever you visit Chicago. A guide will show you through 
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A Luxurious Bath 


Not a mere cleanser, but a truly 
refreshing and restoring treat may 
be enjoyed by the use of the genuine 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S 


(The Original, Century-old) 


Florida Water 


Whether used with hot or 
cold water its effect is al- 
ways delightful. Itimparts 
a sense of renewed vigor 
and a cleanly sweetness 
that is most agreeable. 
SOLD BY LEADING DRUG- 
GISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


Sample size mailed for 
six cents in stamps. 
The Booklet 
“Beauty and 
Health” sent 
on request. 


LANMAN & KEMP 


135 Water Street | 
New York 



























ABLAC 


Fac E Pow DER 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


involves no sacrifice of beauty When the complexion is 
guarded by LABLACHE. It pro- 
tects the delicate texture of the 
skin from sunand wind —from 
the smoke of travel, dust of 
motoring. Preserves a 
tine complexion, restores 
one that has faded. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a box 
of druggists or by mail. Over 
two million boxes sold annually. 
Send 10c. for a sample bor. 






















> VY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 32 
\ 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 











Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 


Be sure“SHIRLEY PRESIDENT” 
is on buckles 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass. 


Have a pair for 
every suit 


*¢ Satisfaction 
or money back’* 








Certain stocks may, of course, reach a high value 
if the right kind of petroleum is found in not overly 
large quantities. As an investment, however, these 
shares are to be shunned. 


Concerning Employment in the West 


Q. Will you tell me what openings there are 
for a young man with a poultry farmer or market 
gardener? 

Would it be possible to arrange for a position for 
small wages or even for my room and board before 
I came to California? 

What wages would a young man who had some 
slight knowledge of fruit and market gardening in 
England expect? 

After a year with an experienced man what 
chances would he have of starting a small fruit ranch 
on two or three acres? What capital would he require 
to start?-—I. H., Orrawa, CANADA. 

A. The obtaining of positions for Eastern 
people anxious to come West is not within the scope 
of this Bureau. An attempt to even negotiate 
between employer and employee with a view of 
finding openings or to point out districts in which 
work of a certain character is abundant, is far be- 
yond the aims of this department. However, we 
believe that in your case it would be advisable to 
wait until February or March before coming out as 
the demand for help in the fruit districts is not 
active in winter except in the orange groves where 
pickers are required. 

If you have experience with poultry, we would 
advise you to write to the Secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, at Petaluma, California, asking 
whether there is demand for experienced men. We 
doubt whether it would be possible to arrange before- 
hand for a position and it is not necessary to engage 
room and board before leaving as accommodations 
are plentiful and reasonable at all times. 

For a man experienced in poultry and market 
gardening, who is willing and able to render faithful 
service, we believe that there are always abundant 
openings though it may take some time to find the 
right employer. As stated before,«Petaluma is the 
poultry center of California and market gardening 
is carried ori extensively around San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Sacramento and Stockton. Thirty 
dollars a month and found is the minimum wage. 

While it might be possible for you to make a liv- 
ing by market gardening on two or three acres, the 
idea of obtaining a livelihood on so small an area 
is absurd. Of late the belief has been fostered by 
impractical visionaries that an acre is enough to 
support a, family at least in the mild, almost sub- 
tropical portions of the southern part of the West, 
where the growing season extends throughout the 
twelve months. Severai aitempts have been made 
to put this dream into practice; in fact thousands 
of people have been led to dream of economical 
independence on a plot of ground that could almost 
be covered by a handkerchief through the slogan 
“fone acre, one bee and liberty.” So widespread did 
this delusion become that a number of real estate 
schemes were launched on the theory of the little 
landers movement but not one of these attempts 
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Use the CORONA 


Not since the introduction of visible writing has such an advance 
in. typewriter construction been recorded. The price itself is a 
revelation | 


Heretofore all standard machines have been _ Especially isthiswonderfultypewriterof unend- 
heavy and cumbersome affairs —office fixtures jngvalueto Traveling Men, Authors, Surveyors 
the same as desks and filing cabinets. Teach a : s/t 

eachers, Students, Druggists and Physicians. 


But the Corona has overcome this disadvantage It will save them its cost in a short time. 
and made the typewriter as per- 
sonal as the fountain pen. You 
take it home, on the road—any- 
where. All men, no matter what 
their vocations, can use this ver- 
satile machine. 





But the Corona must be seen to 
be appreciated— you can’t im- 
agine such improvements as vis- 
ible writing, two color ribbon, 
back spacer, stencil cutting de- 
vice, etc., ona typewriter weigh- 
ing 6 lbs.—it’s too new and rev- 
olutionary. 








The clever folding feature of the 
Corona reduces its size to 324"x 
1014"x9" and the light, strong 
aluminum used for its frarne After a careful investigation the 
made lightness possible, so that —— United States Government 
the complete machine weighs adopted the Corona, and we 
but 6 Ibs. want you to investigate, too. 


Corona Dealers are now holding a 


SPECIAL DEMONSTRATION 


—explaining fully to all who call, just how the Corona works. It’s.a 
““Get Acquainted”’ affair, more than anything else. Everyone is invited 
whether they come to buy or only to look. You will be cordiaily welcomed. 


Write us vow for Booklet No. 68 and the name of your near- 
est dealer, for you don’t want to miss this demonstration. 
CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., GROTON, N. Y. 


(Formerly Standard Typewriter Company) 
141 West 42nd Street, at Broadway, New York City. Agencies in Principal Cities of the World. 
United Typewriter Co., Ltd., Distributors for Canada 
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Hotter water—more of it! 
Hollow pin water heating front on this range 
heats one-third more water mucb quicker and 
hotter than any water front of other ranges. 







SANITARY 
WARMING 
CLOSETS 














Cooking is 
so important 


Good cooking he!p3 the health and happiness of 
your family. Surely you shouli have a range that 
will enable you to do your best. 


Great Majestic 
Malleable and Range 


Charcoal Iron 
This range is not ‘so much metal put together to hold fire’ 


each part is scientifically built to do its work just right. 
Made of malleable and charcoal iron, metals that resist rust 
and wear three times as long as ordinary range metals. All 
joints cold-riveted (no putty used)—a Majestic stays tight and 
holds the heat in, maintaining uniform heat with least fuel. 
Oven braced on top by heavy beam and in front by frame— 
prevents buckling. 





’ 


The Majestic provides perfect baking qualities, plus fuel- 
saving and work-lessening features that you cannot get in 
ordinary ranges. The little extra it costs is more than repaid 
by the years longer wear it gives. 

The health and happiness of your whole family are effected 
by the range you buy. Investigate thoroughly. There is a 
Majestic dealer in every county of 40 States; if you don’t 
know the one near you, ask us, and get ‘‘Range Comparison” 
explaining Majestic ranges fully. 


Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 157, St. Louis, Mo. 









ONE QUALITY. 
MANY STYLES 
AND 
SIZES WITH 
OR WITHOUT 

LEGs. 
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has turned out successfully. It is only the excep- 
tional man under exceptional circumstances who 
can succeed in making even a living on property, 
comparatively two or three city lots in size. But 
we do believe that a young man, with experience 
and ambition, who shows a desire to go ahead, will 
find many opportunities in renting land open to him 
and will see chances which by and by will enable 
him to become a land owner on his own account. 
Success of course depends largely upon the man’s 
personality. As to capital, we know of men who 
came in with practically nothing but their bare 
hands and a tremendous capacity for work within 
a few years, by making use of opportunities open 
to them and on account of their knowledge of local 
conditions, owned orchards and were on the road 
to independence. Again, we know of others who 
came in with ten thousand dollars and more and 
left within a few years cursing the country when 
only their lack of intelligence and common sense 
was to blame for their failure. 

If you find a job and your employer is satisfied 
with your services, it will take a comparatively 
small amount, with his help, to get a start on land 
rented or purchased. We advise strongly against 
coming out to the West and immediately investing 
all the available capital in land without first ac- 
quiring a thorough knowledge of the totally differ- 
ent conditions prevailing west of the Rockies. 

In our opinion, a steady job and a capital of one 
thousand dollars, coupled with willingness and ex- 
perience, ought to put you on your feet. 


A Small Income in Ashland, Oregon 


Q. Is the climate of Ashland, Oregon, favorable 
to those afflicted with catarrh and asthma? Do 
you think I would have trouble in making a decent 
living in Ashland, Oregon? I have five children 
and need good schools for their education. I have 
a small income, own my home and, by selling it, 
could raise about $5000 cash besides my income. 
I am employed here at $21 a week.—J. D., BUFFALO, 
N.Y. 

A. For sufferers from catarrh the climate of 
Ashland usually furnishes relief. At Ashland the 
average arnual rainfall does not reach twenty 
inches; there are no long continued periods of rainy 
or cloudy weather. The summers are warm, sunny 
and dry, with agreeably cool nights. A thin coat- 
ing of snow covers the ground a few days at a time 
in December, January and early February, but with 
March the mild winter is over and the trees begin 
to blossom. This climatic description applies to 
the entire Rogue river valley. Asthma, however, 
being an affliction of supposedly neurotic origin, 
is erratic in its behavior in different climates. Only 
an actual test can tell definite results, though a change 
of climate as a rule turns out to be beneficial. 

We believe that we can conscientiously answer 
your question regarding the possibility of making 
a living in Ashland in the affirmative. If you buy 
a small place on which you can raise berries, vege- 
tables and fruits, keep chickens and a cow to reduce 
grocery, meat, egg and milk bills, we believe that 
you can live very comfortably in Ashland without 
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ElginWonder Tales 


CLEETD 
a 


2 LORD ELGIN 

AW The Masterwatch, 
~— $135 0 $85 
ee 


AR 


LADY ELGIN 
A Dainty Timekeeper— 
pendant and bracelet. A 
wide range of prices. 
B. W. RAYMOND 
The Railroad Man's Watch. 
$30 to $72.50 


G. M. WHEELER 


The Foremost Medium Priced 
Watch. $50 to Jas 


TO FRATERNAL ORDERS 
Elgin Watches are most appropriate for 
presentation as tokens of esteem. Upon 
request, we will be glad to send a number 
of suitable watches to your local jeweler, 
from which you can select. 


How an Elgin Stood 
By a Globe Trotter 


667 THIRTEEN years ago I bought an Elgin 

Watch. It has been in continual use— 
never has stopped—and has kept perfect time. 
It has stood 25 below zero, has run equally well 
in a temperature of 114 degrees in Australia, and 
been unaffected by months of sea voyages. It 
has been dropped on the pavements of London, 
and been trodden on by a caribao in the interior 
of the Philippine Islands—yet was never hurt.”’ 
(EXTRACT FROM AN AMERICAN TRAVELLER'S LETTER.) 


Such triumphs add force to our assertions that 


ELGIN Warches 


both for men and women, are supreme as time- 
keepers, loyal life-companions and mechanical 
masterpieces, and that their use is world-wide. 


Write for booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN ILLINOIS 
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WESTERN 
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» “My Grandmother 
used them as far 
; back as I can re- 
ne y member.” 


Warrinc-3DAMS 
BRUSHES 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


Send for illustrated literature telling about 
Whiting-Adams Brushes, manufactured by 


Joun L. Wuitinc-J. J. ADAMS Co. 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over One Hundred Years 
and the Largest in the World 
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breaking into the capital from which you derive 
a small income. Of course you may have to wait 
a few months, even half a year, before you could 
obtain steady employment, and this employment 
would not be in your present trade. However, we 
believe that in summer and fall there would be 
enough temporary work for yourself and members 
of your family to tide you over until you had found 
a suitable occupation. You must remember, how- 
ever, that Ashland is a small city and that oppor- 
tunities for employment are restricted, though 
permanent residents are given the preference by 
employers. To be entirely certain it would be ad- 
visable to look around personally before moving 
your family and possessions, especially if you have 
no knowledge whatever of the West. 


Sitting on Three Per Cent Loans 


Q. Friends of mine have applied for contracts 
of the National Mercantile Company of Vancouver, 
B. C., which promises to lend money at three per 
cent for eleven years. The company says that it 
is supervised by chartered accountants. What 
does that mean? Would you consider it advisable 
for a man with a family and a moderate salary to 
buy one of these contracts?—J. R., Los ANGELEs, 
CAL. 

A. No, we do not consider such a purchase 
advisable. For an analysis of.the concern’s scheme, 
see this department in ‘the August number of 
Sunset. The phrase “supervised by Chartered 
Accountants” has no meaning whatever. Late in 
July the U. S. district court at Portland, Oregon, 
handed down a decision sustaining the validity of 
Oregon’s Blue Sky law. The validity of the law 
had been attacked by the National Mercantile 
Company when its agents were denied the right to 
sell contracts in the state of Oregon. By virtue of 
this decision the company cannot do business in 
Oregon. The company is sending out pamphlets 
showing that Blue Sky commissioners, building 
and loan inspectors and bank commissioners of 
nearly a dozen states have attacked its method of 
doing business. 


Tree Doctors in British Columbia 


Q. Would British Columbia be a good field for 
a tree surgeon? I have made a thorough study of 
the work in two colleges and have been practicing 
six years. Have they the trees up there and the 
wealth that is necessary in this line of work?—S. O., 
CoLuMBIA, MIssourI. 

A. In western British Columbia trees, until very 
recently, were a nuisance, the country was so full 
of them that there was scarcely room to move and 
the settlers thanked Providence when a raging 
forest fire saved them the labor of clearing a few 
sections. Even now British Columbia has more 
trees than any other part of Canada of equal size. 
But these trees are all conifers and not at all in need 
of surgical attention. The shade and ornamental 
trees in the cities are too young to be in need of a 
tree doctor. In our opinion British Columbia 
would be about as poor a place for a man in your 
profession as it is possible to find anywhere. 
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MOGUL 
CIGARETTES 


Cork Tip or 
PlainEnd 


a ‘‘Diplomacy couldn’t get along 
ify) without the cigarette. It is a grace- 
ful thing to offer ; it affords a chance 

for a polite smile; it helps a fellow 

to get an impassive face ; and most 

of all it makes him careful of his 


speech. ”’ — Hugh de Paen 
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today for 





Sample and In- 


FIVE ROOMS. READY BUILT 


We furnish any number of rooms and any 


design you wish, Send for catalog. 4 : teresting Book about 








Build Your Own Home 
Save Time and Money 


It’s easy—you can do it with our plans 
and your hammer. No experience or 
expensive carpenters necessary. We —the only wall board with a core of 
furnish all lumber, trim, finish, doors, wood slats—the strong, durable, fire-, 

heat-, cold~ and moisture-resisting 
wall board. 


Trademark Registered U. S. Patent Office No. 94745 





windows, paint, stain, nails, hardware, 
plaster or interior wall board. Follow 
the plans—you can’t go wrong. }t Northwestern 


Compo Board 
The result—a permanent, substantial and Company 
attractive home. We guarantee satisfaction. ¢ - dal 
Your own ideas carried out. Plans for any ie ; 4321 Lyndale 
sized house, Send for catalogue. 3 es Ave. No. 
ioe Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





READY BUILT HOUSE COMPANY 


980 Broadway Portland, Oregon 
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The First ReSult 
Of Training 
More money is not the only 
result of training but it is 


the first. 


Whether you are training to 
advance in your present position 
or to enter a new field, the first 
place you feel your new training is 
in your pocket-book—your pay 
envelope. 


Prepare yourself to EARN better pay. 
You cannot GET it unless you are 
qualified to EARN it. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools will bring right into your own 
home all the help you need to train in 
a little of your spare time for whatever 
position you mark on the attached coupon 
now. 





No matter what education you have 
missed; what you do; how old you are 
or where you live, you can win like all 
the rest, through I. C. 8. training. 


Mail the coupon today 
[INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


Box 861 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without any obligation on my pet. how I can 
qualify for the position before which I'mark X: 





Salesmanship Civil Service 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 


| Structural Engineer 


Show-Card Writing 
Lettering & Sign Painting 
Advertising 

Commercial Ilustrating 
Industrial Designing 


Concrete Construction 
Commercial Law 


Mechanical Engineer 


























Mechanical D A Running 
Civil Engineer English Branches 
Mine Superintendent Poultry Farming 
Stationary Engineer Teacher Spanish 
Plumbing and Steam Fit. Agriculture French 
Gas Engines Chemist German 
Name 
Present Employer. 
St. and No 
City. 0! 
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Making Neighbors of the Citrus Fruit Folks 


The “Red Car of Empire” has gladdened the 
hearts of the ranchers between Upland and San 
Bernardino. The extension of this magnificent 
interurban system which has made a continuous 
city of the country from Los Angeles to San Ber- 
nardino was completed in July. Twenty-two miles 
of standard-gauge track was laid and a million and 
a quarter dollars spent by the Pacific Electric Com- 
pany in trackage and equipment. Cucamonga, 
Etiwanda, Fontana, Rialto, Bloomington and San 
Bernardino are now closer neighbors of their sister 
citrus centers. Thousands of carloads of oranges, 
lemons, grape-fruit and other products of the or- 
chards and fields go annually into the markets of 
the East from this district. The area thus afforded 
regular and uninterrupted transportation comprises 
some of California’s most productive agricultural 
country. The great citrus belt, nestled at the foot 
of Old Baldy and nourished by the waters which 
have their source in the fifty-four square-mile 
watershed, is a producer of great wealth. Each 
year sees the planted area extended. For instance 
3500 acres of the 17,000-acre Fontana irrigated tract 
are now in citrus fruits and 2500 acres are planted 
to deciduous fruits and grapes. At Cucamonga one 
winery has 4000 acres in grapes.- The Red Car of 
Empire is making possible the quick settlement 
of a vast fertile but hitherto only partially developed 
district. 


Pacific Northwest 1914 Apple Crop 


The estimates of apple shipments from the north- 
west for 1914 indicate that 15,000 cars will be 
marketed. The crop will come from Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana. From Washington 
the shipments will probably approximate 11,000 
cars, 4,500 from the Wenatchee district, 5,500 from 
Yakima and 1,000 from eastern Washington; Ore- 
gon will ship approximately 2,400 cars, 500 from 
the Rogue river district, 350 cars from western 
Oregon, 1,200 cars from Hood River and 350 cars 
from eastern Oregon. The Idaho crop will be 
approximately goo cars and Montana orchardists 
will market some 700 cars. 


Starting a New Plant Industry 


Sixteen thousand young wood oil trees were 
recently shipped out from the United States Plant 
Introduction Garden at Chico, California, to points 
in Florida and Georgia. The tree, an importation 
from China, bears a nut which yields an oil highly 
valued in varnish production. Shipments will be 
made to various sections adapted to its culture, 
which requires a warm southern climate. 
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Western Oregon Fruit Growers Organize 
For Marketing 


The fruit growers of the Rogue river and Wil- 
lamette valleys in Oregon have federated their local 
organizations into the Western Oregon Fruit Dis- 
tributors, a sub-central agency of the Northwest 
Fruit Distributors. The federation was formed for 
the purpose of standardizing the quality and pack 
of fruit and assuring a stable market. This is but 
one more step on the part of the fruit growers of the 
Northwest to create and maintain a good market 
for the products of their orchards. 


A Record Yield of Onions From Delta Land 


A Japanese tenant on the Rindge Land & Navi- 
gation Company’s tract in the delta section of San 
Joaquin county, California, is reported to have 
made the record yield of onions for the island dis- 
trict this year. From one and one-half acres planted 
in early onions 810 bags were taken, which brought 
an average of $1.85 per sack. This indicates a yield 
of 540 sacks to the acre or $999 income per acre. 
That this is an exceptional yield goes without say- 
ing but it indicates what industry can accomplish 
on the rich delta lands in the San Joaquin bottoms. 


Five Acres of California Exhibits for Exposition 


California counties expect to make a great show- 
ing at the Panama Pacific International Exposition. 
The counties’ building will have a floor space of five 
acres and exhibits will be made in seven of the main 
exhibition buildings. The various counties have 
trained men in the field assembling and preparing 
the products for the exposition and shortly carloads 
of all sorts of farm and orchard products, minerals 
and timber products will be started towards the 
exhibition grounds. 


The Drawing Power of Good Highways 


A New Mexico banker, impressed by the fact 
that the voters of the counties bordering the Co- 
lumbia Scenic Highway willingly subscribed money 
to finance the new road, has purchased 672 acres 
fronting on the new highway and the Columbia 
river near Cascade locks. The property takes in 
“St. Peter’s Dome,” one of the scenic spots along 
the Columbia and pictured in practically every 
piece of advertising literature concerning that sec- 
tion, 


Easterners Eat Fresh Loganberries This Year 


For the first time in the history of loganberry 
culture in the Willamette valley, Oregon, large 
shipments of the ripe fruit were made to eastern 
points this year. Some twenty-five carloads went 
to Chicago and other eastern points. This is exclu- 
sive of the shipments of the dried berries, an indus- 
try that in itself is assuming large proportions. 
The loganberry, a cross between the red raspberry 
and the blackberry, is one of the most luscious vine 
fruits. 








IMPROVE YOUR 
COMPLEXION 
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Assisted when necessary by 
light touches of Cuticura 
Ointment does much to pre- 
vent pimples, blackheads and 
other unsightly eruptions, 
cleanse the scalp of dandruff, 
allay irritation, arrest falling 
hair and promote permanent 
skin and scalp health. 

Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London: R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 


@@"Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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Spill a Gallon of Hot 


Gravy on the surface of a 
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7 CONCEALED 
3 PROOF 


PEVERSE SID 
#OR CARD TABL 


McKAY Ventilated Table Pad 


rop will reach your table, nor will any of it be absorbed by 
Wash the surface of the pad with soap and water, or damp 
d not a trace of the gravy will remain, 





Ventilated Air Chambers absorb and carry healed the heat, 
the pad dry and sanitary and entirely heat- pri 

Invert the pad, and the beautiful felt (or funnel makes an excel- 
lent card table or study table out of your dining tab! 
crack at the center of the 
The pad will then be firmly anchered 

n and cannot slip nor slide, 

cut edges exposed. No stitches to break or gather dirt “o> 
single stitch in the surface it’s nota Mc Kay.” 
A positive 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Lox 
Write us for samples, box 


keeping 


uply draw the lo oe d straps into the 
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guarantee with every pad. 
k for this TRADE MARK. 


klet and dealer’s name. 


These Pads For Sale ont 


California Furniture Co. 
J. W. Robinson Cx . 
A. Fusenot Co ° 
The Emporium - 
DN. & E. Walter & Co, 

























H. C, Capwell ¢ Oakland Calif 

Jackson Furniture Co, - Oakland, Calif, 

The Wormser Furniture Co. - Fresno, Calif 

W. Parker Lyon Furniture Co., Fresno, Calif. 

Hochhe = ar & Co - Bakersfield, Calif 

The Benbough Paratha Co San Diege lif. 

John Chanter San Diego, 

Frevert-Bled Furniture Co,, San Die 

W. F. Kassebaum , San Pe ¢ 

F. A. Taylor Co - - Portland, Ore. 

43. G. Mack & Co. - - - Portland, Ore, 

RI Bros (Ine ) - - Tacoma, Wash, q », 
k & Ne n - - Se uttle, Wash. 

The Grote-Rankin Cr - Seattle, Wash. % 

The Standard Furniture Co, - ec Wash 2 

Tull & Gibbs (Inc.) - - Spokane, Wash. a 

Listmann Furniture Co. + North Yakima, Wash. a) 

Rarnes-Woodin & Co. = - North Yakima, Wash. 

Hudson's Bay Co . - Vancouver, B. C, 

PD. A, Smith, Ltd. - - - Vancouver, B. C 

David Spencer, Ltd. - - Vancouver and Victoria, B. C. 





LYDON-BRICHER MFG. CO.., 246 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Pacific Coast States Are Setting the Pace 

The grand champion Jersey heifer of the Chicago 
National Live Stock show was a product of Oregon. 
The record-holding Holstein milk producing cow 
of the worid, it is claimed, is a product of Yolo 
county, California. There are sheep grazing 
the grassy hillslopes of Oregon farms that have put 
the finest products of Middle Western farms to 
shame when exhibited in competition. A govern- 
ment investigator reported a few years ago that the 
western Coast country was a second Netherlands 
for the dairyman, and a prominent railroad _ coloni- 
zation official asserted in a public meeting in Port- 
land that Oregon had robbed the Jersey Isles of 
their prestige. 

The greatest seed farms in America are in Cali- 
fornia. The garden and flower seeds raised in the 
Santa Clara and Lompoc valleys make the blossoms 
that please and the vegetables that feed many mil- 
lions throughout the United States every year. 





A “Claim” That Works Successfully 

Mrs. Elizabeth Kennedy, who came from Mani- 
toba to Butte county, California, thirteen years 
ago, claims that she banks more money each year 
from her twenty-acre orchard than do her friends 
in the old home who are farming 360 acres. There 
is no insinuation in the use of the word “claims” 
in this connection. Mrs. Kennedy doubtless easily 
makes good on her assertion. She is a typical 
California ‘“farmerette’’ and has grown wealthy 
from the proceeds of her orchard, most of which 
is in prunes. She has time for pleasurable pur- 
suits and each summer makes it a part of her pro- 
gram to take an extensive vacation trip. She knows 
good soil from bad, has a grasp on the essentials 
of success in growing and marketing fruit and finds 
a realization of the goodness of life in her work. 


How California Cares for Her School Children 

During 1913 California counties set aside and 
expended for new school buildings—kindergartens, 
elementary high schools and normal 
schools—a total of $7,372,215.18. This may be a 
“stumper” to the average easterner who considers 
that the West is still a land devoid of culture. As 
a matter of fact there are no finer school buildings 
in the United States than some of those already 
built or now building in California. State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction Edward Hyatt has 
recently issued a helpful booklet, profusely illus- 
trated, entitled “School Architecture in California” 
which gives some valuable hints and suggestions 
for school construction. The object of the bulletin 
is to show in graphic form some excellent examples 
of the different types of school buildings that are 
being constructed in California, so as to build up 
in the minds of the people a distinct ideal of what 
modern school houses ought to be. 


schools, 


California Cement Production Third 
California was third 1913 in production of 
Portland cement. Pennsylvania led, with Indiana 
second. The output in California totalled 6,159,182 
barrels. 
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Big Land Products and Industrial Show 


The commercial, industrial and development or- 
ganizations of Oregon have united in the promotion 
of a big Industrial and Land Products Show which 
will be held in Portland from October 26 to Novem- 
ber 11, 1914. Other northwestern states will be 
invited to exhibit products. Some $20,000 in prizes 
and premiums will be given to exhibitors who enter 
into competition. 


Imperial Valley Cotton Production Trebles in Year 


In 1913 there were 22,838 bales of cotton raised 
in the Imperial valley. This year the production 
will run not less than 68,000 bales of 500 pounds 
each which represents an income of about $4,500,000. 
‘The growth of the industry has’been marvelous. 


Enormous Shipment of Raisins Leaves Fresno 


One hundred carloads of raisins were shipped 
from Fresno, California, on Sunday, August 1st. 
This is the largest single shipment in the history of 
the industry. The big shipment went into eastern 
marketing centers. This year’s crop is estimated 
at 100,000 tons. 


Oregonians Have An Eye to Settlement 


Oregon boosters have adopted a significant slogan 
for the coming year. It is “See the Big State and 
not the big city.” The object of course is to en- 
courage stopovers from Exposition visitors at vari- 
ous points in the state so that the development and 
opportunities. of each section will be given equal and 
adequate attention. 


A Hundred Million Dollars in Mineral Wealth 


According to F. McN. Hamilton, State Miner- 
alogist, California will produce somewhat in excess 
of $100,000,000 in 1914. This vast wealth is divided 
roughly, $50,000,000 from oil,$20,000,000 from gold 
and $30,000,000 from other minerals. 


How Much is a Full Grown Ostrich Worth? 


On Arizona farms there are 7,000 ostriches valued 
at $1,250,000. The Department of Agriculture 
estimates the number of horses in Arizona at 112,000 
head valued at $8,176,000. There are 6,000 mules 
worth $846,000; 37,000 milch cows worth $2,368,- 
000; other cattle valued at $24,018,000; 1,601,000 
head of sheep worth $5,764,000 and 24,000 head of 
hogs valued-at $230,000. 


Where World’s Champion Swimmers Train 


The best bathing beach around San Francisco 
bay is that along the Alameda shore. Realizing the 
value of this advantage the citizens of Alameda 
are improving the beach with the erection of a 
$200,000 casino, concessions building and open-air 
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“CHIC” liquid dressings for cleaning and recoloring - kinds 
and colors of Suede, Buck and Nubuck footwear. Any color, 25c. 

“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that emg 
contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and children’s boots and 
shoes, shines without rubbing, 25e. “French Gloss,’”’ 10c. 

“DANDY” combination for | g and polishing all kinds 
of russet or tan shoes, 25c. “STAR” nd 10c. 

“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take pride in havingtheir 
shoes look Al. Restores color and lustre to all black shoes. Polis 
with a brush or cloth, 25 cents. “‘BABY ELITE” size, 10 cents. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us the price 
in stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 


20:26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishesin theWorld —_—————_—— 




















and iSprial Hooks 





Th i improve the fit and 
fashion of your dress, keeping 
seams smooth and flat. En- 
dorsed by best dressmakers. 


The name ‘Peet's’ is on envelope. A 
InvisibleEyes5c. Hooksand Eyes 10c. te 


**It’s in the Triangle’’ C 
iL PEET BROS. Philadelphia won't RUST 






































12 Bumcalow Desicns 29 
Bungalow Designs & JC 
Selected from the Best Bungalows built 
in California. Exterior view and floor 
plan of each. State which you prefer, 
4, 5, 6 or 7 room plans. 
California Bungalow Plannery 

1751 East 15th Street Los Angeles, Calif. 

















KILL THE HAIR ROOT 








1 My method is the only way pd prevent the hair from growing again, 
pavilion, Easy, painless, hermiees. sears Booklet Free. Write to-day 
D. Jd. MAHLER, 459D a ees PARK, Se R L 
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BY MOTOR TO MT. 


LASSEN 


By BURLEIGH DAVISON 


Breaking the silence of centuries and awakening 
from a sleep that had endured for ages, Mt. Lassen 
has recently taken on an active lease of life, and 
has become the Mecca of hundreds of sightseers 
from all over northern California. 

Located in the Sierra Nevada mountains in the 
northern part of California—Mt. Lassen has long 
been known as an extinct volcano. The territory 
surrounding it is sprinkled with volcanic boulders, 
cinder cones and immense lava-covered wastes— 
desolate evidences of volcanic traditions. 

It is a region where the wildest forces of nature 
have left the scars and ravages of many fire and lava- 
laden storms. That Mt. Lassen Peak has been 
active within the past hundred years is probable, 
as traditions among the Indians of this section 
indicate that somewhere around the close of the last 


century a number of violent eruptions took place, 


devastating many miles of surrounding forest- 
covered hills. 
Harry Collier, C. S. Nordell, photographer, C. 


H. Gascoin and the writer of this article drove to 
the Lassen country in a motor car, and were for- 
tunate enough to see the eruptions of the rugged old 
mountain from a vantage point of ten miles from 
the crater. 

Mt. Lassen lies about 325 miles northeast of San 
Francisco by way of Red Bluff, and the best way to 
reach the volcano is to go directly up the Sacramento 
valley by way of Stockton, Sacramento, Marysville, 
Chico, to Red Bluff. 

Leaving San Francisco at six P. M., we drove to 
Sacramento, arriving at midnight. After a few 
hours rest we again took the road so as to make Red 








Ten miles from Mt. Lassen, a new vantage point for the automobile tourist in search of the new and novel 


in Pacific Coast scenery. 


Mt. Lassen is seen in a period of active eruption 
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Saving Oil, Pow- 


er, Money and Life 


Over A Million Now Handle Oil 
the Bowser Way, in Garages, 
Stores and Power Plants 


In twenty-nine years Bowser Sate Storage Sys- 
tems have saved untold millions in oil, energy 
and power—not reckoning human life itself which 
has been saved through Bowser protection. 


Cost of oil and power has been reduced through 
Bowser efficiency. Car owners are getting more 
power from gasolene. 


Store owners have increased their profits by 
safe-guarding oil and premises the Bowser way. 


_Factory owners have saved millions through 
oil conservation and higher efficiency made pos- 
sible by Bowser equipment. 


FOMESER 
Safe Oil Storage Systems 


If You Have a Garage ,,L<2"" bow # Bowser outfit 


eps the ‘‘gas’’ in gasolene 
safe and clean underground. Learn how it saves your gaso- 
lene—your car—your premises. Learn how you get more 
power, more mileage from gasolene stored the Bowser way. 
Learn the utter safety, the peace of mind, the convenience 
that a Bowser System means in your garage. 
Learn how a Bowser Oil Cabinet keeps the ‘‘velvet’’ in oil 
—how it keeps out dirt, waste and theft. 


ic Tens a ee, ee ee es oe 


rosene, lubricants, paint oils, 
varnishes, etc., without leaving the store. How oil is kept 
safe and sound. How it measures itself, checks itself, com- 
putes the price in odd quantity lots. How it is kept away 
from other merchandise, How oil is saved, time saved, 
profits increased. 


If You Have a Factory,,.27'°7 ci. # ssved 


d men made careful, thrifty 
and responsible the Bowser way. Learn of the particular 
Bowser System for the one-man department or the entire plant. 

Put your oil storage problems up to Bowser. Use the cou- 
pon. Costs nothing to find out. No obligation, Act today 
—NOW—for greater oil efficiency and economy. 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Sales Offices in all Centers and 
Oil Handiing Devices Representatives Everywhere 


206 Thomas Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana, U.S. A. 
Canadian Factory, 311 Frazer Ave., Toronto, Ont. 























S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., 


206 Thomas St., Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Without expense or obligation on my part 
send me particulars regarding a Bowser Oil 
Storage System for the purpose indicated 
with an (X). 
(.) Private Garage (.) Dry Cleaners 


(.) Public Garage (.) Power Plant 
+() Manufacturing *( ) Stores 


ia “+State what you manufacture *or sell 
Name __ 


Street No. 


Town_ 
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The road to Mt. Lassen presents some features of 
rough travel 


Bluff by noon. At Red Bluff we stopped for lunch 
and to complete our outfitting, and shortly after 
three o’clock were again on the road toward the 
distant purple volcano. 

The tremendous interest shown in the action of 
Mt. Lassen indicates how wrought up the people 
ff northern California are in this volcano and our 
party was fairly deluged with questions as to our 
intentions, directions as to how to get into the crater 
country and stories of thrilling incidents that other 
adventurers had encountered. 

Garages and stores on the way were deserted, 
the owners away on the road to “Lawson,” as the 
people of this section call the mountain. The 
whole country seemed greatly agitated over the new 
smoking mountain. 

From Red Bluff, the distance to Mineral, head- 
quarters of the Forest Reserve and one of the sta- 
tions at the base of the mountain, is forty-six miles, 
but it is forty-six miles of rough boulder-strewn 
ground, of steep grades and wild driving along the 
summits of ridges that call for excellent driving 
and dependable motor cars. 

Mile after mile was negotiated through the vol- 
canic region, and the magnificent view of Lassen 
from the valley was gradually lost as we were 
swallowed by the big hills that everywhere sur- 
round the mountain. Save only as we came 
to the top of the ridge, could we obtain a view 
of the scarred white sides of the grim old crater. 
From the crater, black and serrated with rock and 
ashes of recent eruptions, every now and again a 
faint puff of vapor-like smoke would ascend, show- 
ing that the forces below were at work, 

Evidence of danger appeared two miles below 
here, where we encountered a family of summer 
sojourners, hastily packing. With baggage piled 
high on a motor car, they were preparing to take 
the road back to Red Bluff, and they warned us 
not to go further in, as the mountain had been 
pronounced a genuine volcano by authorities from 
the University of California. 

Six miles further on we came to Morgan Springs, 
and then after another six miles of dangerous, 
painful toiling arrived at the Divide, where per- 
manent camp was pitched. Sunday evening at six 
o’clock one of the big eruptions of the crater took 
place. The members of our expedition witnessed 
a spectacle, which once seen can never be forgotten. 
Our camp was approximately ten to twelve miles 
from the crater, and from this distance the sight 
of the immense columns of steam and smoke, rising 
into the evening air, was sublime and impressive. 
Without a sound the plume of steam which streamed 
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from the crater alternately flashed up and died 
down as each successive eruption took place. 

Early Monday morning we broke camp and our 
party prepared to make the drive up the ridge to the 
nearest possible point to the crater. 

The work of clearing a path over the ridge for 
our car was so arduous that but a few miles could 
be made that day. Clearing away underbrush, 
moving boulders, and chopping down trees, almost 
wore us out. Early that evening the party returned 
to camp and spent the night on the Divide. 

The next morning with the aid of shovels, axes, 
crowbars, and a block and tackle, we were able to 
advance to a point along the back-bone of the ridge 
leading up to Mt. Lassen. From here we secured 
views of the volcano, and it was here that the 
country became so rough that nothing short of a 
derrick could put a machine further up. 

That evening about six o’clock the return trip 
was begun, and after a harrowing ride to Red Bluff, 
we set out for San Francisco, stopping for the night 
at Woodland. On Wednesday we continued on to 
San Francisco, via the road to Winters, through 
Pleasant Valley and Vallejo, and thence by boat 
to San Francisco. 


Trans-Continental Touring Becoming More 
Popular 

A few years ago to tour across the continent in 
an automobile was looked upon as one of those feats 
of daring and adventure, which only the well sea- 
soned traveler or hardy motorist dare essay, for the 
reason that the roads through most parts of the 
land were such that driving over them was not 
only uncomfortable but in many instances danger- 
ous. Today it is different, for all over the country 
thousands of miles of new highways have been 
built, while old ones have been improved, so that 
motor travel is now pleasant and safe. 

Many touring parties have traveled across the 
continent, or driven down from Canada to the 
Gulf, or up from Mexico to the Dominion, which 
shows the universal use of the motor car in long 
distance touring. 

Scenic Automobile Road to Mountain Top 

Orange county, California, will build a scenic 
highway to the summit of Santiago Peak. When 
completed this drive will reach the highest point 
in the county, an altitude of 5680 feet above the 
Pacific. The ¢ost will be approximately $100,000. 
A road has already been built from Santa Ana to 
the foot of the trail, twenty-three miles, and the 
distance from this point to the crest is about six 
miles. 








A bit of road on the proposed link in the Lincoln 
Highway near Beckwith Pass 
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The Luxury of a 1915 Lewis Six 


Seated upon deep, hand-buffed leather upholstery in a car hung upon long 
underslung springs, one glides over the roughest roads in absolute comfort. 
A ride in a Lewis Six is a jarless ride; there is no noise but the soft, rhyth- 
mic purr of a perfect motor—scarcely audible. The 135-inch wheel base, 
the graceful lines adapted from Europe’s greatest 1915 cars, are but a few 
of the many attributes of perfection that are found in the wonderful 


LEWIs “VI 


Monarch of the Sixes 


It is electrically started and lighted and is offered to you completely 
equipped for $1600. To see it is to view the handsomest and most 
perfectly operating car that $1600 ever bought. To ride in it is 

to realize the true definition of perfect riding 

qualities. Its users call it a $3000 car for 


$1600 


L. P. C. Motor Co. 


47 Lewis Street 
Racine, Wis. 
























ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
SENT ON REQUEST 








ONLY one form of graphite 
é is fit for auto lubrication. 
etc., from your hands, leaving them This rare flake graphite is 


white and soft. found only in 
Needed in the household, garage, office and 


factory. A great cleanser—injures nothing. 9 
10c cans everywhere, but if your og hasn’t DIXON S 


Quickly removes grime, grease, dust, 


it, send us his name for a free sample. 
SALESMEN WANTED—Write for liberal terms. 
THE SKATCOMPANY Dept.S Hartford, Conn. 


Graphite Lubricants 








It builds a permanent oily 
veneer around the bearings 
Ir Will Not fo and prevents metal-to-metal 








chi contact. Equally good for 
motor boats and motor cars, 





PORTSMANS FRIEND ) 
A Guarantee Against Rust if} Write for the Dixon Lubri- 


The best il ever known. ° 
Chanegivcetrs.. Mdeadiotr- f cating Chart. 


—. All si ins _— i His 
r re deaiers. rge bot- 7 , 

tle (cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
size, 10c. Don’t wait until 


your old bottle of some J a ~~ Jersey City, N. J. 
other make is used up, but f , 4 eo . 
throw that away and buy (ql May ma) DOM Established in 1027 DOM 
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A Worth-While Tour from San Diego 


A short but exceedingly interesting tour is em- 
bodied in the trip from Point Loma and Ocean 
Beach, via Fort Rosecrans. This trip gives a very 
comprehensive idea of the facilities for commerce 
afforded by San Diego bay and passes what Charles 
Dudley Warner, an eminent traveler, dubbed the 
viewpoint of the world. This is at the extreme end 
of Point Loma, which by the way is in the extreme 
southwest corner of the United States. The old 
Spanish lighthousc, with interesting history, re- 
calling the days of the Padres and Missions, stands 
on the highest part of the point. Below is the new 
lighthouse. Fort Rosecrans, with its battery of 
four ten-inch guns is, too, interesting. A permit 
to visit the guns may be obtained from the com- 
manding officer at the fort. Distance thirty-five 
miles. 

From Fifth and Broadway, San Diego, go west 
on Broadway to India. Continue on India to 


The old Spanish lighthouse at Point Lobos, the “jumping-off” place in the extreme southwestern point of 
California, terminus of an interesting San Diego tour 


Point Loma boulevard which leads to left at 2.3 
miles. Follow main boulevard and at Point Loma 
Golf Club keep to left, leaving Loma Portal on right. 
Continue on same boulevard to Roseville store 
where main boulevard leads to right. Take road 
to left past Quarantine station and into Fort Rose- 
crans. Continue through fort and up steep hill 
to main road on top. Turn left and continue on 
only road to end of point. Circle old lighthouse 
and follow directly north on main boulevard with- 
out turning down into Fort Rosecrans. Continue 
on same road past the Bennington monument and 
naval radio station and past Theosophical Home- 
stead on left. Shortly beyond road forks. Take 
left hand road and continue on it until main road 
leading into Ocean Beach is seen. Turn left and 
drive down hill into Ocean Beach and along beach 
to another main road leading up hill again. At top 
of hill turn left and continue on main road (only 
one) through Loma Portal to main Point Loma 
boulevard. Retrace to point of beginning. B. D. 








Beckwith Pass, near California-Nevada line. 
motor travel. 


This pass offers the best winter route for transcontinental! 
On the proposed Feather River Canyon Route, Lincoln Highway 
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1s F-N1(0) BAP D OIL 


“It Makes a Difference” 








UR Marine Oil is to the life of your Motor Boat what our 
Motor Oil is to the life of your Car. Each oil is made 

only of one uniform, base crude of tested quality and lubricative- 
ness, and is manufactured by a special process which preserves 
the molecules of the oil and consequently its lubricating value. 
Thus while they are thoroughly filtered of free carbon and 
impurities, they nevertheless hold their potency and life. 


By forming an even film of oil -between the metal parts, 
it preserves the life of the Motor and increases its 
eficiency. This lubricating oil “cushion” eases the 
contact between parts and leaves the least carbon 
deposit upon them, because it burns up evenly and 
cleanly. Frictional losses are thus minimized. 


Sold on Land Sold on Sea 
at the Garage, General Store or at the Motor Boat Club or 
Grocery Selling Auto Supplies on the Float 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, get it from us direct. 


Buy the Oil in the Blue Can. 2 Five-Gal. Cans to the Case. 
Tell Us Your Make and We'll Tell You Your Grade. 


Write for “The Lubrican.” It’s free for the asking. 


INDIAN REFINING CO. 


Dept. “S” 
NEW YORK 


Western Office: 112 Market Street, San Francisco 
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Arizona Is Building Many New Highways 


The work that the state of Arizona is doing to 
improve its roads and highways and to construct 
new ones, is a valuable object lesson, showing the 
need of the good roads movement in states that 
have large areas, but small population. 

In Cochise county, near the great copper camp of 
Bisbee, the State Highway Commission is at work 
and will soon complete one of the most compre- 
hensive pieces of mountain road construction yet 
undertaken by that body. This road is in the 
Cochise mountains at an altitude of 6,300 feet, and 
when it is completed, it will be one of the finest 
stretches of highway in the Southwest. To the 
east of Bisbee, another state highway is being re- 
built, which with the other road mentioned, will 
form two links in the Borderland Route from El 
Paso to the Pacific. It is estimated that fully $100,- 
000 will be spent by Arizona on these roads during 
the present year. 

Convict labor is employed to a large extent in 
Arizona on her roads, and though this system has 
proven slightly more expensive than contract work, 
still, the permanent results have been fully as good, 
if not better, and well built durable roads are now 
taking the place of the old old rocky dusty thorough- 
fares of a decade ago. 

Arizona is spending $275,000 per year, raised 
by direct taxation, on State highway construction. 
At the last session of the legislature it was proposed 
to bond the state for $5,000,000 for the immediate 
completion of the system. It was then discovered 
that. the constitution permitted a bond issue of 
only $350,000 except for the purpose of repelling 
an invasion. An amendment to permit the state to 
bond was initiated, but this would cause a delay 
of two years before a road bond issue could be 
voted on. State Engineer Cobb presented the plan 
to initiate not only the right to bond but to specific- 
ally bond for highway building, practically making 
the law a part of the State Constitution, which won 
the favor of the Good Roads Association. B. D. 


Alaska to Feel Impetus of Good Roads 


Skagway and Dawson, Alaska, are to be connected 
by a good highway which will enable motorists to 
make this northern drive, if the plans of the United 
States and Canadian governments are carried 
through. 

That thousands of motorists would visit the 
great Northwestern territory and Alaska every 
year, where only hundreds now go, is a foregone 
conclusion, if they were assured that road con- 
ditions were such that driving over these immense 
distances could be safely negotiated. It is with 
considerable satisfaction that the news of the joint 
action of the Canadian and United States govern- 
ments has been received by automobilists all over 
the country. 

The new road will parallel the White Pass Rail- 
road for some distance, and will resurrect such 
famous camping grounds as Liarsville and Bennett, 
where in 1898 thousands of packers, prospectors, 
gamblers, gunfighters and other frontier spirits 
maintained a community as wide open as all out- 
doors. 

Along the line of the road from Skagway is some 
of the most magnificent scenery in the world, and 
there are many places rich in historical interest. 
Already Alaska has a fairly good automobile road 
from Valdez to Fairbanks. The construction of 
Skagway to Dawson highway will give two routes 



























































The Safest Breech- 
Loading Gun Built! 


For ducks, geese, foxes, trap shooting 
and all long range shooting, use our 
famous 12 gauge guns as illustrated. 
For snipe, quail, partridge, wood- 
cock, squirrels, rabbits, etc., our 
16 and 20 gauge guns are smal- 
ler and lighter—handle quicker 
and with wonderful precision. 
You can use 2% inch 
shells and good, stiff 
loads in the 6-shot 16 or 
the exquisite new 5-shot 
20-gauge repeater. 


12-16-20 Gauge 
Hammerless 
Repeating 
Shotguns 


Grade "A" 


12 Ga., $22.60 
16 or 20 Ga. f 
$24.00 ; 


They have Solid Top —a 
thick steel wall of protection 
that also keeps out rain, 
snow, dirt, leaves, twigs and 
sand. Side Ejection (away 
from your face and eyes). 
Matted Barrel—a great con- 
venience in quick sighting— 
costs extra on any other 
standard grade pump gun. 
Press-Button Cartridge Re- 
lease—to remove loaded cartridges 
quickly from magazine. Double 
Extractors — they pull any shell. 
Six quick shots. Take-Down 
Feature—for convenient carrying 
and cleaning. Trigger and Ham- 
mer Safety—adouble guardagainst 
accidental firing. Solid Steel 
Breech —the receiver absolutely 
solid steel at rear as well as on top, 
You will like to shoot this hand- 
somest, best designed, mostefficient 
pump gun—it’s the safest breech. 
loading gun built. 

Send 3c postage for new bigcata- 
logue of all Marlin repeating 
rifles and shotguns. Do it now! 


The Marlin Prearms Q. 


5 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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3-in-One D 


the new look from your 
furniture---just bring the 


oil! Simply wring out a cloth in 
cold water; add a few drops of 


3-in-One oil 


at atime. Dry andpolish with a wool- 


“~ en cloth ora 

with the grain of the wood. Results are 
startling! Things that bore the outward 
signs of age — smoke stains, finger 


Handy Oil Cans, ¥2 
oz. 25c. If your dealer 
hasn't these cans, we wili 
send one by parcel post, full 
of good 3-in- 


PRE ircosmapivandtoe 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 42AUW. Bdwy. N. ¥- 


Furniture 
Made New 


Don’t be troubled 
because use takes 





look” back with 3-in-One 


ing over but a little surface 


cheese cloth, being careful to rub 


marks, grime and scratches— 
look almost like newly pur- 
chased goodsand grace your 
home as_ though they 

were. 3-in-One never 
turns rancid or gets 
gummy, Contains 
no acid; has no 
disagreeable 
odor. 
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This Handsome 


Don’t delay. Si 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, = - 


Watch Fob 


You like to HUNT and FISH. 
Then surely you will enjoy the 

NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
Magazine, with its 160 richly 
illustrated pages, full to over- 
flowing with interesting stories 
and valuable information about 
guns, fishing tackle, camp out- 
fits—the best places to go for 
fish and game, and a thousand 
and one valuable ‘How to” 

hints for sportsmen. The NA- 
TIONAL SPORTSMAN isjust 
like a big camp-fire in the woods 
where thousands of good 
fellows gather once a 
month and spin stirring 
yarns about their expe- 

riences with rod, dog, 
rifle and gun. 


Special Offer 
Mail us 25c in st umps Or 
coin fora3 months’ trial 
subscription to the NA- 
TIONAL SPORTSMAN 
and we will send you 
absolutely 

Free of Charge 
one of these handsome 


Ormula Gold Watch Fobs 
with russet leather strap. 


end your order today. 


87 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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by which the interior waterways system may be 
reached. It is within the realm of probability that 
a road will later be built to connect Dawson with 
Fairbanks, and when this is done, automobilists 
will be able to make a journey of about 2,000 miles 
in Alaska and Canada, leaving the coast at one 
point, and returning at another. B.D. 





American Highway Association to Meet in 
Atlanta 


The Fourth American Road Congress which is 
the joint meeting of the American Highway Asso- 
ciation and the American Automobile Association, 
will be held this year in Atlanta, Georgia, during 
the week of November oth., and already extensive 
plans are being made to entertain the visiting good 
roads boosters from all over the country. 

From five to ten thousand delegates and visitors 
are conservatively expected to attend the Con- 
gress, and these figures may be greatly exceeded if 
the management of the Congress succeeds in its 
efforts to obtain still lower railroad rates. 

Austin R. Fletcher, president of the Congress, 
State highway engineer of California, will head the 
delegation from California. Legan Waller Page, 
Director of the United States Office of Public 
Roads, is president of the American Highway 
Association, one of the two parent organizations 
of the Congress, and John A. Wilson, of Pennsyl- 
vania, is president of the American Automobile 
Association. 


Oregon’s New Wonder Road, the Columbia 
Highway 


Plans of the promoters of the Columbia Highway 
are being worked out which will make that thor- 
oughfare when completed one of the most won- 
derful stretches of scenic beauty in the world. With 
the majestic Columbia river as its sponsor, this 
big Oregon road project is attracting the attention 
of motorists all over the world, who are anticipating 
driving over it as soon as the word goes forth that 
the road is opened. 

From Columbia City to Warren through St. 
Helens the route adopted by the Highway Com- 
mission runs along the west side and is a connect- 
ing link between the two ends of the straight-a-way 
Portland-to-the-Sea road west of the track 

The contract under the bond issue for the south 
half of the Columbia Highway from Tide Creek to 
the Multnomah County line, with the exception of 
the St. Helens strip, will be let soon. The state 
is also to hard-surface from the Multnomah County 
line north to Warren. 


Tehama County to Buy Bonds to Build East 
Side Highway 


The Board of Supervisors of Tehama county 
have gone on record in favor of purchasing bonds to 
construct the State Highway from the Butte county 
line through Los Molinos and the Cone Ranch to 
Red Bluff and to build the required bridges, in- 
cluding one across the sand slough east of Red Bluff. 

The cost of the East Side highway was estimated 
at $36,000 and the Highway Commission was will- 
ing for the county to buy bonds for $70,000, the 
cost of the Tehama tie-up. Another $66,000 will 
be supplied out of the county funds, either by a 
direct tax or county bond issue. B. D. 
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POWER GA 


The Heat-Resisting Lubricant 


Reduces Upkeep Cost of Any Car 


**Power Gas’’ saves money on fuel bills by increasing your mile- 
age from 15% to 60% per gallon of gasoline. 


s 
It saves on repair bills and overhauling—first, by keeping out carbon, the 


A 
~ 


sause of about 75° 
of wear in the motor. 
it, longer and more efficient service. 
cycles, cycle cars, trucks, etc. 


5'Yo of engine troubles, and, secondly, by reducing the amount 
Besides, you get greater power and speed when you want 
Works just as well in motorboats, motor- 


How It Works 


**Power Gas’’ is not an acid or an energizer 
of any sort, it’s simply a heat-resisting lubri- 
cant that lives and does its work in the intense 
heat of the motor, (a heat that no ordinary 
lubricating oil can survive.) It is added to the 
gasoline—only one-half ounce to two ounces to 
each five gallons of gasoline is required—with 
which it mixes automatically. It vaporizes 
perfectly in the carburetor, is liberated by the 
explosions in the motor, oiling the parts that 
are only partly lubricated by the regular lubri- 
cating oil from the crank case and thus greatly 
reducing the friction and resistance within the 
motor. 


It keeps carbon out of the cylinder head, 
valves, etc., because it forms a heat-resisting 


Power Gas Products Company 


film of oil on these surfaces to which the car- 
bon can’t stick. 


Sold by motor supply dealers— 
$1.00 a pint can (enough to treat 
eighty gallons of gasoline), $1.75 a 
quart, $5.00 a gallon (enough to 
last the average car owner a Whole 
season, and, withoutexaggeration, 
enough to effect a possible saving 
in fuel and repair bills of $15 to 
$25). All ““Power Gas” cans have 
measuring cups holding one-half 
ounce. 





Mail your order to us direct if 
you can't get “Power Gas” in your 
town. We prepay express. 








Write for interesting explana- 
tory circular, anyway. 





2923 STEVENS AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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fe: Use it every day fe) 2 
Dats home medicine cabinet should include its bottle of ‘> ES 
ci Listerine—the safe and thorough antiseptic. In case of cuts na 
WISTE ana or burns, Listerine applied promptly will render the wound aseptic. 
Asa mouth- wash Listerine is as efficient an antiseptic as can be : 
MNES safely used. Dentists urge its use regularly in cleansing the teeth. 2°) 
puannachs conratt Listerine has been endorsed by physicians for 30 years. Imitated f° 
freely, but never improved upon. hj 
An ? All Druggists Sell Listerine . 
A P LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo, 
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CAMERA and PROJECTOR is as simple 
as_ snapping pictures with a kodak. 


Uses EASTMAN Standard Motion Picture Film 
Price of Camera $39.00 


Projecting Attachment Separately Listed 
Ask your Dealer or write direct for Catalogue 3 
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Marion, Ind. Dallas, Texas * 

Plainfield, Ind. Seattle, Wash. drink or drugs—does not 

Crab Orehard,Ky. Waukesha, Wis. nauseate. Only registered 

Los Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bidg. physicians are permitted to 
San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bidg. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N.Stiles St. administer the remedies in 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N, Broad St. our authorized institutions. 


Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. Duri ng the last thirty-five 


Salt Lake City, Utah “MW: 
oreo Sag years, half a million have 
Guatemala City, Guat. Puebla, Mexico been cured. 
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linois, Elgin, Hampden or Waltham movement. Warranted 
accurate. Finest gold strata case, guaranteed 25 years; engraved, en- 
gine turned or plain polished. Special Sale Price, $18.95. 
Eighty percentof all men’s Watches sold are these Thin Models. 
Give us yourname and address, and we’ |l send you this splendid 
17-Jewel Adjusted Watch, all charges prepaid, so you can 
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If you don’t want to keep it, return at our expense. 
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Victor Hugo’s ' Free 





The Power of Hugo 





The greatest romances ever written. 
They portray the tragedy and comedy of 
life at its darkest and brightest, and the 
human passions at their worst and best. 
They tower above all other books like 
mighty mountains over the foothills. 





The 


we make 


Greatest Romances 


IMPORTED EDITION—4 Volumes, Bound in Red and Gold, Irish Buckram, Duotone Illustrations. 
Printed from Perfectly New Plates on Bible Finish Paper 














The Ladies’ World 


From cover to cover every line of its con- 
tents is absorbingly interesting to every 
reader: that is why. MORE THAN A 
MILLION COPIES are sold every month. 


It is The Ladies’ World that is intro- 
ducing to this continent Painless 
Childbirth, The New Gospel of 
Hope for Women, a movement des- 
tined to sweep the world. 


It is The Ladies’ World that retains 
the most famous food expert in 
the country to protect its readers 
against poisonous adulteration. 


It is The Ladies’ World that pub- 
lished the **What Happened to 
Mary?” stories; that conducted the 
Great Hero Contest, in which mil- 
lions of people voted for their favor- 
ite photoplayer to take the leading 
part in **One Wonderful Night,’’ 
a Ladies’ World story now being 
made into a photoplay. 


It provides its readers with Forty 
Strong Features Every Month— 
the finest stories, the best art 
features; interesting and money- 
saving household departments; 
a Service Bureau which gives free 
advice by mail on important sub- 
jects; the Latest Fashions with 
May Manton Patterns: Milli- 
nery, Dressmaking—everything in 
fact to make it a strong, helpful and 
interesting magazine for every 
member of the family. 
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MH is made solely to 
This Offer introduce The 
Ladies’ World to just you and 4999 
others. We can accept only 5000 
orders because we have imported 
only 5000 sets of Hugo. 


Because a great English publisher 
wants to enter the American 
Market, under the favorable con- 
ditions of our Low Tariff, and be- 


A Prize to the Prompt 


We can accept only 5000 orders, because we have only 5000 sets. 
be sure of getting a Free Set of Hugo, send your order today. 


—All you 
Remember 5.2",.4%% 
is send us $1.00 and 30c extra t 
to partly cover our packing 
and shipping expenses, and 5 
your name goes down for a 
Ful Year to The Ladies’ 
World. We also send you 
the four volumes of Hugo, | 
Absolutely Free, Carriage 
Prepaid right to your door. 


Address : 
THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS 


251 FOURTH AVE., N. Y i 


1 year 
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ECAUSE we 
Ladies’ 
McClure Magazine for Women, 
this remarkable 
regular price of The Ladies’ World is 
$1.00 a year 
extra to partly cover our packing and 
Shipping expenses) and we will send you 


The Ladies’ World 


THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS 
251 Fourth Ave., New York 


Enclosed find $1.30 


é Absolutely Free, Carriage Prepaid 
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Send us $1.00 (and 30c¢ 


1 Year, and 


Carriage Prepaid Right 
to Your Door 


cause of the Economy of Foreign 
Manufacture, we were able to pur- 
chase the books at a price that 
permits us to make this offer. 
The Ladies’ World alone is a big 
dollar’s worth and it is impossible 
to measure in terms of money the 
enjoyment that the Four Volumes 
will bring you. One hour of Hugo 
and your ‘small investment is re- 
paid. 


To 
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Romances of Modern Business 


HE American romance is in the large office buildings and the marts of 
trade; it is the romance of great achievements in commerce, in 
industrial leadership. And it isa wonderful romance! The child of 

the world’s nations is leading them!—ArNoLp BENNETT. 


“The Making of a Cleanly Nation” 


It is the privilege of the reporter of current 
affairs to view in wide perspective the sweep 
of events. Contemplation of the panorama 
induces appreciation of what is vital to the fur- 
therance of human welfare. 

The writer of this series of stories has been 
impressed with the far-reaching benefit the 
public has derived from the periodicals of na- 
tional circulation. Such publications through 
their advertising pages alone have contributed 
abundantly to the progress of the time. 

From all parts of the country have come re- 
markable stories of achievements through na- 
tional periodical advertising. Many of them 
are written large in the business annals of the 
nation. They reflect on economic and intellec- 
tual advance. They illustrate the commercial 
and educational force of magazine advertising. 

These narratives have had all the elements 
of romance. The one here presented appears 
to this chronicler as dramatic. Its stage is the 
United States. Its actors are the thousands 
of people of every-day life. The spectacle un- 
folded is “‘the making of a cleanly nation.” 

A broad statement that! It came from a 
business official who has taken an active part 
in this national housecleaning. And that the 
words are no empty boast this story would 
seem to prove. 


Forty years ago, in Allegheny City, Pennsyl- 
vania, a young firm was manufacturing and sell- 
ing porcelain-enameled kitchen utensils. The 
business was not large. But the products were 
an innovation and appealed to housewives. 

The Standard Manufacturing Company thus 
began its mission of ministering to sanitary 
advancement. The porcelain enameling as ap- 
plied to kitchen appliances had proved satis- 
factory. Members of the firm conceived the 
idea that the same process might be used suc- 
cessfully on bath-tubs and other sanitary fix- 
tures. 


This was only an idea. The manufacturers 
knew the application of an enamel coating to 
a metal body as large as a bath-tub would be 
costly and difficult. But, like all pioneers, 
they fought their way through handicaps. 
The story of the development of their idea is 
the story of the success of this significant in- 
dustry. 

Several years of research and experiment 
ensued. It was not until 1879 that the first 
tubs made by the Standard Company, under 
a new process of enameling, were placed on 
the market. For a considerable time there- 
after the output of the concern was only two 
bath-tubs a day. But little was known of the 
new products, and this capacity was equal to 
the demand. 

Plumbing fixtures in use at this time were 
of an unsatisfactory, unsanitary kind. Open 
plumbing was unheard of thirty-five years ago. 
Stationary fixtures then were encased in wood- 
work of ornate designs. The housewife of to- 
day would not countenance them. Nor would 
they now be tolerated in hospitals or public 
buildings. 

Ten years passed without bringing more 
than limited recognition to the manufacturers 
of these sdnitary products. Their idea had 
been realized, but few knew of it. Then the 
company decided that this idea was big enough 
for the entire country to know about. The 
manufacturers had a vision of a new sanitary 
era being ushered in through the use of their 
products. 

The people of the country at large first 
learned of the “Standard Idea” twenty-five 
years ago. A half-page advertisement ap- 
peared in several weekly and monthly period- 
icals of national circulation. The advertising 
was neither extensive nor systematic. It em- 
bodied no new advertising ideas. But it car- 
ried to the public a message. “Health depends 
on sanitation,” this read. And the public, then 


This is one of a series of articles that is being published to show how 
magazine advertising is serving the public. 
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just awakening to a new consciousness of liv- 
ing problems, became deeply interested. The 
advertising was started at the psychological 
moment. It created a great subconscious need 
of these sanitary products. 

Thus was realized the hope of the manufac- 
turers that their fixtures might play an impor- 
tant part in sanitary development. The exten- 
sive sale of their products has gone hand-in- 
hand with an enormous growth in the desire 
for cleanly living during the last two decades. 
The advertising of these sanitary commodities 
created so much interest that many publica- 
tions printed instructive articles on sanitation 
in the home and public building. 

Forty years ago there were few houses, how- 
ever luxurious, that boasted a tub or ordinary 
bathing facilities. Today the humble home of 
the mechanic or laborer has its comfortable and 
sanitary bathroom. We see sanitary products 
everywhere in our daily life—in the store, club, 
hotel, barbershop, office-building, and railroad 
station. These fixtures have removed dangers 
of infection and made for sanitation in the 
home, the factory, and public place. They 
have demonstrated the sanitary value of water. 

As the crusade for cleanly living advanced 
with the campaign of educational advertising 
in tue national periodicals, the business of the 
company grew in leaps. Within the year after 
the first advertisement appeared, the factory 
trebled its output and the expansion continued 
year after year. The original plant occupied 
two-thirds of an acre of ground, with buildings 
containing sixty thousand square feet of floor 
space. Today the “Standard” factories cover 
sixty acres, with buildings having nearly 
three and a half million square feet of floor 
space. 

Since the “Standard Idea” took hold, there 
have been sold over three million “Standard” 
baths, a like number of lavatories and not less 
than ten million miscellaneous ‘Standard’ 
sanitary fixtures. The combined daily capacity 
of the factories is two thousand each of tubs, 
lavatories, and sinks, in addition to a large out- 
put of miscellaneous fixtures. The great de- 
mand for these goods has been created by 
magazine advertising. The large distribution 
made it possible for the manufacturers to re- 
duce the prices of their products, placing them 
within reach of every builder. 

Eleven years after the advertising campaign 
in the national periodicals began, the Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Company was incor- 
porated with a capital of tive million dollars, 
which was later doubled. Before the adver- 
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tising started, the Standard Company was 
making only a few tubs a day. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century 
and the first part of the present century will 
go down in history as the most remarkable 
years in the progress of the world. In no other 
period has so much been accomplished toward 
improving living conditions. Ideas of sanita- 
tion and hygiene, unknown a few years ago, 
have become so inbred in our lives that were 
we compelled to forego them we should feel 
that we had retrogressed for centuries. 

The educational campaign carried on by the 
Standard Company in the national periodicals, 
appealing for cleanliness in the homes and in 
public and business buildings, has been a whip 
and a stimulus to the nation. 

“Much of the sanitary progress of this 
country,” said Mr. E. F. Gregg, manager of 
publicity for the Standard Sanitary Manufac- 
turing Company, during the past fourteen 
years, “including that of National, State, and 
municipal boards of health and private organi- 
zations, has been influenced by the educa- 
tional work carried on by the Standard Com- 
pany during the past twenty-five years. 

“In fact, it can be said that the history of 
modern sanitation in this country is the his- 
tory of the development of the porcelain-enam- 
eled, sanitary industry by the Standard Manu- 
facturing Company and its successor, the 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company. 

“This company based its publicity on human 
appeal, behind which was human necessity. 
It sold cleanliness and sanitation. We edu- 
cated the public through our magazine adver- 
tising and feel that our work has been well 
done. Our advertising has been confined al- 
most entirely to the magazines and weeklies. 
We feel that this advertising has been a 
great factor in the success of this business. It 
created so great an impression on the public 
mind that thousands of plumbers have adver- 
tised our goods locally at their own expense.”’ 

The national periodicals have reason to be 
proud of their part in the campaign of public- 
ity that established a new era in the sanitary 
principles of living. As the media of expres- 
sion for the Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
Company they contributed their own force as 
public educators in driving home the theories 
which these manufacturers were striving to im- 
press upon the public consciousness. The re- 
sult has been a happy one. The nation indeed 
has been made cleanly. And the pioneer and 
foremost workers to this end have been re- 
warded with an enormous business. 
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Ae By Buy the Barodafora Diamond 


It isthe stone nearest a diamond at a price which 
saves you money. An actually mined stone with 
TAREREALY Jasting fire and brilliancy. You must see it to 

appreciate it, as thousands of buyers have since 1905. Costs 
nothing to see.’ WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. 


GEMS} saroDA CO., DET. P59 1460 Leland Ave., Chicago 


Pick Out Your Typewriter 
and Pocket Your Saving 


Typewriters Rebuilt in our own Factories, and 
guaranteed for one year. Here are a few of them: 
Remingtons $25 to $65 Smiths $23 to $60 
Underwoods $35 to $60 Royals $30 to $40 
L. C. Smiths $30 to$50 Olivers $30 to $40 
We have others, of course. Send to-day for illustrated cat- : 
alog describing them, and address of nearest branch store 
AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE COMPANY, 


(Incorporated) 
345 Broadway, New York 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 








Engines of both 2-cycle and 4-cycle type 
for boats of all sizes. Material and 
workmanship absolutely guaranteed. 
e are largest builders of 2-cycle 
marine engines ia ee ~— o> ———————f]} 
are over ealers who sell Gray En-{/ omen sats rom 4% to 
gines and give Gray service. Write to-* "106 cumens 
: day forourthree valuable books about Gray Motors and 
“Can take a pound a day off a pa- Motor Boats. GRAY MOTOR CO. Moto: LJ 
tient, or put it on. Other systems may 
temporarily alleviate, but this is sure 


















and permanent.”—NV. Y. Sun, Aug., 1 
a 1891. Send for Lecture ‘‘Great Subject 
of Fat.’ 
. No Dieting. No Hard Work. 


GIFT GUIDE for SEASON 1914 


Now in active preparation. Ready for mail Oct- 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 











Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assured—reduce ese 3 first. oe pga pee ever. 100 pages, 
to stay. One month's treatment, $5.00. Mail, or oflice, 1370 Broadway, rim ul of valuable suggestions and dle of 
New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. Ape viodspcag! WN ee eee 
**The cure is positive and permanent.’’—N. Y. Herald, July 9, 1893. Sod Gohdlroee Ot weet ieee ane. si Panne be 

“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the reeognized authority.”—N. Y. World. plaeed on mailing list. Edition limited 
] PETER PAUL & SON, 181 North Pearl Street, 


Established 41 Years. Buffalo, N. 





Sua 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 











ig Book of 
Real Homes Yours 


Floor plans, photographs, descrip- 
tions, detailed costs. Shows you how Oc 
to make big saving. 
HEWITT-LEA-FUNCK CO. 
oe Crary Bidg., Seattle, Wash 








Write for List of Inventions Wanted by Manu- 

Wanted_N ew Id e as facturers and Promoters and Prizes Offered 
® for Inventions Amounting to $1,000,000; also 

list of Patent Buyers. All of these with Our 
Four Books Mailed FREE upon request. SEND MODEL OR SKETCH FOR FREE SEARCH. 


PATENTS ftererurnes > ® Victor J. Evans & Co. 


(OPPOSITE PATENT OFFICE) 751 NINTH, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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ee 
NATIONAL MFG. Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| John M. Smith, 
| 63 Progress Ave., 
Manchester, NH. 





ST Like any ordinary 
commercial envelope, 
this short outer flap seals 
message for oulgoing trip. ~ 





2. While the addressed 
return flap is protected 
within pocket and does 
not interfere with regular, 
contents. 


Sectional View 
of Short 











ri 











FRONT VIEW AS LETTER IS SENT 


FLAP SEALED TO BACK 


BACK VIEW AS LETTER IS SENT 


One Envelope with Two shay 





One Flap For Sending 
One Flap For Returning 


Round Trip Envelopes Cut Your Costs In Half 





ONE ROUND TRIP ENVELOPE EQUALS TWO SEPARATE ENVELOPES BY CARRYING BOTH MESSAGE AND ANSWER 
50% ECONOMY in envelopes, printing, inserting second envelope, addressing, etc. EFFICIENCY 100% 





SINCE the beginning of Envelope 
history man has used envelopes 
with only one sealing flap. 


To carry a message and bring back an 
answer has always required TVVO com- 
plete envelopes. 


The Round Trip Envelope now upsets 
this accepted custom by giving each envelope 
TWO FLAPS, compelling the ONE envel- 
ope to do the work of TWO. It also does 
what no two separate envelopes can ever do, 
as you shall presently see. 


The patent office records in Europe and 
America describe our invention as ‘‘An envel- 
ope with a single pocket and scaling flaps on 
either side.” Please read again and fix clearly 
in your mind as this is all there is to eur 
whole story. 


Ridiculously simple, is it not? And to think 
this was not done ages ago. But it wasn’t and 
even the name ‘‘Round Trip Envel- 
ope’”’ had to be coined by this Company for, 
the purpose 

Note here the simple illustrations of surface 
and sectional views of this ONE Envelope 
performing the work of TYVO thru just an 
extra flap—above, as it goes to a customer, 
and below, as it again returns. Safely and 
surely, with identification and Postal records 


IF you had a man in your office who daily de- 
stroyed your correspondence records how long 
would it take you to stop such a costly leak? 


For any business using the mails, Envelopes carry 
fecords equally as valuable where orders an 
remittances are to be returned or receipted for; 
but the problem was to preserve these records 
while out of your possession. 

The solution comes to you in Round Trip Envel- 
opes, because customers all like them for making 
business transactions easier. From the point of 


SAFETY the benefit 1s mutual. 


Be Wise and Capitalize the Waste 
Products of the Commer- 
cial Wastebaskets 


Round Trip Envelopes are prumarily designed to 
utilize the waste products from the business waste- 
basket because the spent Envelopes carrying the 
first message possess the only complete, accurate 
post office record showing dates and hours of 
mailing and receipt by both parties together with 
identity of the original addressee. Mail customers 
unconsciously preserve and return you this valuable 
record because you make it easy and pleasant 
to do so. 

Just ask any large mail order, or publishing house 
how much unidentified mail and remittances reach 
them. The answer we can assure you will be 
astounding. 


Write for Samples——~y 
You might mention a quantity and let us 


quote a price. 











As a matter of fact one large western 
Mail-order house has accumulated nearly a 
million dollars in unidentified remittances 
received. Round Trip Envelopes would have 
reduced the Envelope expense one-half and 
made both buyer and seller much happier 


Every modern business suffers more or less 
with this great defect in organized system and 
millions of dollars are annually miscarried in 
the mails or lost in legal conflicts thru failure 
to preserve these invaluable records. 


For several years past a number of large 
concerns doing a mail order business in-var- 
ious lines have demonstrated that the returns 
fiom Round Trip Envelopes exceed those 
of the old method of using two separate 
Envelopes. 


Your customers will instantly fall in with 
this new idea, and the prestige of pro- 
gressiveness will be an unexpected reward 
and a business asset. 


This is not difficult to grasp, as tests have 
shown beyond all doubt that the human in- 
terest in Round Trip Envelopes is pretty much 
the same in the minds of past masters of busi- 
niess,experience or the most rurally ignorant. 
In removing a message from t).e envelope the 
recipient unconsciously withdraws the fresh 
addressed sealing flap from within the envel- 
ope. With it comes the ever same pleased 


—— for what this two-flap envelope IS. Round Trip Envelope Co. ee ee 


What it DOES 1s the agreeable surprise to 


organized business, with possibilities beyond all, 


comprehension in one reading. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


NEW YORK CITY KANSAS CITY, MO. 


337 W. 38th ST. 1594 GRAND AVE. 


This is a Power of Salesmanship which 
should not be overlooked by the shrewd 
executive Who formulates mail campaigns. 





FRONT OF ENVELOPE WITH RETURN ADDRESS 


Printed on Return Flap, Insuring Receipt of Answer 


SAME ENVELOPE AS ABOVE WITH SHORT FLAP. 


sed in Sending Letter Removed 








CHES 
S AD leases 
SPR i8D\ [Setes 
6-PM 
19 1% 
NW 


CHICAGO, 


\, Circle Ave. 


National Manufacturing Co. 


mn. return envelope on first 


Kye The short flap, hav- 
ing been severed in 
regular opening of mes- 
sage, is now spent and of 
no further service. 


\\Wost 


™ But with inner ad- 
dressed flap with- 
drawn, the most inexperi 
enced recognize a new 


sight and are glad to use it 
































Inner View of Return 





FRONT Vir W OF SAME ENVELOPE AS RETURNED 


Flap Sealed Over Front 


BACK VIEW OF SAME ENVELOPE AS RETURNED 
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It’s a Party to the Children— 


CREAM TAPIOCA PUDDING 
Cooked in a 


“Wear-Ever” 


ALUMINUM DOUBLE BOILER 
G'VE your boys and girls all the Tapioca Pudding they 


want. It makes them healthy and rosy. But be sure to 

make it from this recipe and cook it in a“ Wear-Ever” Double 
Boiler. You can cook the most delicate sauces and pud- 
dings in the Double Boiler without stirring and without fear 
of burning. It’s especially good for breakfast cereals. 
“Wear-Ever” Aluminum Utensils are stamped from thick, hard, sheet 
aluminum, without joints, seams or soldered parts. No coating to peel, 
crack or blister. Cannot rust, cannot form poisonous compounds wit 
fruit acids or foods. You save money on fuel every time you cook with 
“Wear-Ever” Utensils because aluminum stores up the heat and stays 
hot longer than other ware. 

Replace utensils that wear out 

with utensils that ‘‘Wear-Ever”’ 


If not obtainable at your dealer's, mail us ten 2c stamps (Canadian stamps accepted) and 
we will send you prepaid, a I-at. ear-Ever”’ Stew Pan. Send for booklet,“ The Wear- 
Ever Kitchen,” which tells you everything you should know about the care of aluminum. 
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**Wear-Ever”” 
Double Boiler 
is made with side 
handle and with 
loop handles. 








The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 

Dept. 50, New Kensington, Pa. 
or Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Send me, prepaid, a I-qt, ‘‘Wear-ever’’ Stew Pan, for 
which I enclose 20c in stamps—to be refunded if I’m 
not satisfied, 









Name 


Address 
cooking ware 
of (Dealer’s Name) ____ 
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on . and an 











Elgin 


: ERE’S the story, as it 
2 \ H comes from Illinois, 
vouched for by the superin- 
tendent of the grain elevator 
where the thing happened: 


‘*Here’s to the Elgin Watch! 

While clipping oats a few days 

since, our man in charge of oat 

clipper found one of your watches 

in theoats. ‘That watch in the oats had been 

unloaded from the cars with power shovels— 

down through iron grates to hopper—onto con- 

veyor belt—to elevator—up 110 feet—discharged 

into garner over scales—dropped into scale 

hopper—then out to another conveyor belt — 

unloaded by tripper into storage bin—drawn out 

on third conveyor belt—into elevator—up 110 

feet—down through garner and scales again— 

to clipper bin—out over clipper riddle to trash 
box, where we found it. 


‘The case was only slightly sprung, and the crys- 
tal broken. We wound the watch and it started 
right off, and seems to run as well asany watch.”’ 


This watchwas not an_ expensive Elgin! 
The incident goes to prove the fact that all 
Elgin Watches, both for men and women, are 
built to withstand all the strenuous moments 
in busy folks’ lives. 


ELGIN 
Watches 


See your local jeweler—your Elgineer, master of 
watchcraft. And write us for booklet. 


LORD ELGIN—The Masterwatch. $7375 to $85. 
LADY ELGIN—A Dainty Timekeeper—pendant 
and bracelet. A wide range of prices. 

B. W. RAYMOND—The Railroad Man's Watch. 
$80 to $72.50. 

G. M. WHEELER—The Foremost Medium Priced 
Watch. S50 to $25. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Illinois 
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oo cost of beauty is but a few cents per 
week—that is all—for Pears, which by virtue 
of its complete purity and unequaled quality, 
lasts twice as long as common toilet soaps. 





There is nothing, no matter how costly, that 
can be applied to the skin, that will do more to 
cleanse, preserve, refine and beautify it than 
Pears. What Pears cannot achieve in this 
direction cannot be done. 


7 he RS 


Pears is wholly composed of pure, natural 
emollient elements perfectly combined. 








Matchless for the Complexion 


THE GREAT ENGLISH COMPLEXION SOAP 


Ra! 2 REY a eS 








“All rights secured"’ : 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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